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CHAP.       XIV. 

The  Campaign  of  I'j'JJt  in  the  Middle  States, 

SOON  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  au- 
thority of  Congrefs  was  obtained  for  railing  an  ar- 
my, that  would  be  more  permanent  than  the  temporary  1777, 
levies,  which  they  had  previoufly  brought  into  the  field,  ^-'^'y-'*^ 
It  was  at  firft  propofed  to  recruit,  for  the  indefinite  term 
of  the  war,  but  it  being  found  on  experiment  that  the 
habits  of  the  people  were  averfe  to  engagements,  for  fuch 
an  uncertain  period  of  fervice,  the  recruiting  officers  were 
inftrufted  to  offer  the  alternative  of,  either  enlifting  for 
the  war,  or  for  three  years.  Thofe  who  engaged  on  the 
firft  conditions  were  promifed  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  in 
addition  to  their  pay  and  bounty.  The  troops  raifed  by 
Congrefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  United  States,  were  called, 
continentals.  Though  in  September  1776,  it  had  been 
refolved,  to  raife  88  battalions,  and  in  December  follow- 
ing, authority  was  given  to  general  Wafliington  to  raife 
16  more,  yet  very  little  progrefs  had  been  made  in  the 
recruiting  bufinefs,  till  after  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  Even  after  that  period,  fo  much  time  was  ^ 
necefllirily  confumed  before  thefe  new  recruits  joined  the 
commander  in  chief,  that  his  whole  force  at  Morris-town, 
and  the  feveral  out-pofts,  for  fome  time,  did  not  exceed 
1500  men.  Yet,  what  is  almoft  incredible,  thefe  1500 
kept  as  many  thoufands  of  the  Britilh  clofely  pent  up  in. 
Vol.  II.  A  Brunfwick. 
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T  777,  Brunfwick.  Aim  oil  every  party  that  was  fent  out  by  thflf 
^'*^'^"*^  latter,  was  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  the  former,  and  the 
adjacent  country  preferved  in  a  great  degree  of  tranquility. 
It  was  matter  of  aftonifliment,  that  the  Britifli  fufFered 
the  dangerous  interval  between  the  difbanding  of  onear- 
my,  and  the  raifing  of  another,  to  pafs  away  without  at- 
tempting fomethiog  of  confequence  againft  the  remaining 
fliadow  of  an  armed  force.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a 
deficiency  of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  of  men, 
but  in  the  fpring  of  i  777,  a  vefTcl  of  24  guns  arrived  from 
France  at  Portfmouth  in  New-Hampfhire,  with  upwards 
of  11,000  {land  of  arms,  and  1000  barrels  of  powder. 
Ten  thou  fan  d  Hand  of  arms  arrived  about  the  fame  time, 
in  another  part  of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  royal  army  took  the  field,  in  profecutionof 
the  main  bufinefs  of  the  campaign,  two  enterprizes  for 
the  deftruclion  of  American  flores  were  undertaken,  in 
an  oppoflte  direclion  to*  what  proved  eventually  to  be  the 
theatre  of  the  operations  of  Sir  William  Howe.  The  firfl 
was  conducted  by  colonel  Bird,  the  fecond  by  major  ge- 
March  neral  Tryon.  The  former  landed  with  about  500  men 
23.  at  PeekVkill,  near  50  miles  from  New-York.  General 
Wafhington  had  repeatedly  cautioned  the  commifTaries  not 
to  fuffer  large  quantities  of  provifions  to  be  near  the  wa- 
ter, in  fuch  places  as  were  acceffible  to  fhipping,  but  his 
prudent  advice  had  not  been  regarded.  The  few  Ame- 
ricans, who  were  ftationed  as  a  guard  at  Peek's-kill,  on 
the  approach  of  colonel  Bird,  fired  the  principal  flore- 
houfes,  and  retired  to  a  good  pofition,  about  two  or  three 
miles  diftant.  The  lofs  of  provifions,  forage,  and  other 
valuable  articles,  was  confiderable. 

Major  general  Tryon,  with  a  detachment  of  2000  men, 
embarked  at  New-York,  and  palling  through  the  Sound, 

i      ..    ^  landed  between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk.     They  advanced 
April26    ,  ,     ,  •  1         •  •  i       •      1  • 

through  the  country  without  interruption,  and  arrived  in 

about  20  hours  at  Danbury.      On  their  approach  the  few 

continentals  who  were    in  the    town   withdrew  from  it. 

The  Britilli  began  to  burn  and  deflroy,  butabftained  from 

injuring   the  property  of  fuch   as  were  reputed  tories.— 

18  houfes,  b'oo  barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  800  barrels  of 

flour, 
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flour,  2,000  bufliels  of  grain,  1700  tents,  and  fome  other  1777. 
articles  were  loft  to  the  Americans.  Generals  Woofter,  ^-»'^>^*- 
Arnold  and  Silliman,  having  haftily  coliccled  a  few  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants,  made  arrangements  for  interrupt- 
ing tlie  march  of  the  royal  detachment,  but  the  arms  of 
thofe  who  came  forward  on  this  emergency,  were  injured 
by  excefllve  rains,  and  the  men  were  worn  down  with 
a  march  of  30  miles  in  the  courfe  of  a  day.  Such  dif- 
politrons  were  neverthelefs  made,  and  fuch  advantageous 
pofts  were  taken,  as  enabled  them  greatly  to  annoy  the  in- 
vaders when  returnmg  to  their  (liips.  General  Arnold, 
with  about  500  men,  by  a  rapid  movement,  reached 
B.idgefield  in  their  front-— barricadoed  the  road,  kept  up 
a  brilk  fire  upon  them,  and  fuftained  their  attack,  till  they 
had  made  a  lodgement  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  on  his  left. 
After  the  Britifh  had  gained  this  eminence,  a  whole  pla- 
toon levelled  at  general  Arnold,  not  more  than  30  yards 
diftant.  His  horfe  was  killed,  but  he  efcaped.  While  he 
was  extricating  himfelf  from  his  horfe,  a  foldier  advanced 
to  run  him  through  with  a  bayonet,  but  he  ihot  him  dead 
with  his  piftol,  and  afterwards  got  ofFfafe.  The  Ame- 
ricans, in  feveral  detached  parties,  harrafled  the  rear  of 
the  Britiih,  and  from  various  ftands  kept  up  a  fcattering 
iire  upon  them,  till  they  reached  their  (hipping. 

The  Britifh  accomplilhed  the  objedl  of  the  expedition, 
but  it  coft  them  dear.— They  had  by  computation  2  or 
309  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  The  lofs  of  the 
Americans  was  about  20  killed,  and  40  wounded.  A- 
mong  the  former  was  Dr.  Atwater,  a  gentleman  of  re- 
fpedtable  charadler,  and  confiderable  influence.  Colonel 
Lamb  was  among  the  latter.  General  Woofter,  though 
feventy  years  old,  behaved  with  the  vigour  and  fpirit  of 
youth.  While  glorioully  defending  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  Congrefs  refolved, 
that  a  monument  fhould  be  ereded  to  his  memory,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  merit  and  fervices.  They  alfo 
refolved,  that  a  hprfe,  properly  caparifoned,  fliould^be 
prefented  to  general  Arnold,  in  their  name,  as  a  token  of 
their  approbation  of  his  gallant  condu<5l. 

Not   long  after    the   excurfion   to    Danbury,    colonel 

Meigs, 


June  9. 
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1777.  Meigs,  an  enterprifing  American  officer,  tranfportcd  a 
^•^"^^^^  detachment  of  about  170  Americans,  in  whale  boats,  over 
the  Sound,  which  feparates  Long-Ifland  fromConnecSlicut, 
^y  ^^'  and  burned  twelve  brigs  and  floops,  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
tifh,  and  deftroyed  a  large  quantity  of  forage  and  other 
articles,  collected  for  their  ufe  in  Sagg-Harbour  on  that 
iflandj — killed  fix  of  their  foldiers,  and  brought  off  90 
prifoners,  without  having  a  fingle  man  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  colonel  and  his  party  returned  to  Guil- 
ford in  25  hours  from  the  time  of  their  departure,  having 
in  that  fhort  fpace  not  only  completed  the  objefl  of  their 
expedition,  but  traverfed  by  land  and  water,  a  fpace  not 
lefs  than  90  miles.  Congrefs  ordered  an  elegant  fword 
to  be  prefented  to  colonel  Meigs,  for  his  good  conduct  in 
this  expedition. 

As  the  feafon  advanced,  the  American  army  in  New- 
Jerfcy,  was  reinforced  by  the  fucceffive  arrival  of  recruits, 
but  neverthelefs  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  it  a- 
niounted  only  to  7272  men. 

Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  I'ecruit  the  Britifli  army 
with  American  levies.  A  commiffion  of  brigadier  ge- 
neral had  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Oliver  Delancey,  a  loy- 
alift  of  great  influence  in  New-York,  and  he  was  au- 
thorifed  to  raife  three  battalions.  Every  effort  had  been 
made,  to  raife  the  men,  both  within  and  without  theBri- 
tifli  lines,  and  alfo  from  among  the  American  prifoners, 
but  with  all  thefe  exertions,  only  597  were  procured, 
Mr.  Courtland  Skinner,  a  loyatift  well  known  in  Jerfey, 
was  alfo  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  autliorifed  to  raife  five 
battalions.  Great  efforts  were  alfo  made  to  procure  re- 
cruits for  his  command,  but  their  whole  number  amount* 
ed  only  to  5  17. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  general  Wafliington 
quitted  his  winter  encampment  at  Morriftown,  and  took 
a  ftrong  pofition  at  Middlebrook.  Soon  after  this  move- 
ment was  effected,  the  Britifli  marched  from  Brunfwick, 
and  extended  their  van  as  far  asSomerfet  court-houfe,  but 
in  a  few  days  returned  to  their  former  flation.  This 
fudden  change  was  probably  owing  to  the  unexpecfted  op- 
pofition  which  feemed  to  be  collecting  from  ail  quarters, 

for 
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for  the  Jerfey  militia,  turned  out  in  a  very  fpirited  man-  i777- 
ner,  to  oppofe  them.  Six  months  before  that  fame  army  '-^^v^^ 
marched  through  New- Jerfey,  without  being  fired  upon, 
and  even  fmall  parties  of  them  had  fafely  patrolled  the 
country,  at  a  diftance  from  their  camp  *,  but  experience 
having  proved  that  Britifh  protections  were  no  fecurity  for 
property,  the  inhabitants  generally  rcfolved  to  try  the 
effects  of  refinance,  in  preference  to  a  fecond  fubmifSon. 
A  fortunate  miftake  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  ailem- 
bling  in  great  force  on  this  emergency.  Signals  had  been 
agreed  on,  and  beacons  erected  on  high  places,  with  the 
view  of  communicating  over  the  country,  inftantaneous 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Britifh.  A  few  hours 
before  the  royal  army  begin  their  march,  the  fignal  of 
alarm,  on  the  foundation  of  a  falfe  report,  had  hc^n 
hoifted.  The  farmers,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ran  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  from  confiderable  diftances.  They 
had  fet  out  at  leaft  twelve  hours  before  the  Britifh,  and 
on  their  appearance  \vere  collected  in  formidable  num- 
bers. Whether  Sir  William  Howe  intended  to  force  Iiis 
way  through  the  country  to  the  Delaware,  and  afterwards 
to  Philadelphia,  or  to  attack  the  Am.erican  army,  is  uncer- 
tain, but  whatever  was  his  defign,  he  thought  proper,  fud- 
denly  to  relinquifh  it,  and  fell  back  to  Brunfwick.  The 
Britifh  armv,  on  their  retreat,  burned  and  deftroved  the 
farm  houfes  on  the  road,  nor  d'd  they  fpare  thofe  build- 
ings which  were  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Deity. 

Sir  William  Howe,  after  his  retreat  to  BrunAvick,  en- 
deavoured to  provoke  general  Wafhington  to  an  engage- 
ment, and  left  no  manoeuvre  untried,  that  was  calculated 
to  induce  him  to  quit  his  poiition.  At  one  time  he  ap- 
peared as  if  he  intended  to  pufh  on  without  regarding  the 
army  oppofed  to  him  At  another  he  accurately  exa- 
mined thelituation  of  the  American  encampment,  hoping 
that  fome  unguarded  part  might  be  found,  on  which  an 
attack  might  be  made  that  would  open  the  way  to  a  ge- 
neral engagement.  All  thefe  hopes  were  fruftrated.  Ge- 
neral Wafhington  knew  the  full  value  of  his  fituation. 
He  had  too  much  penetration  to  iofe  it  from  the  cir- 
Guravention  of  military  mancsuvrcs,  and  too  much  tem- 
per 
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?777.    per  to  be  provoked  to  a  derelidlion  of  it.      He  was  well 
^'■^"^'^^  apprized  ic  was  not  the  iiitereft  of  his  country,  to  commit 
its  fortune  to  a  iingle  action. 

Sir  William  Howe  fuddenly  relinquiftied  his  pofition 
in  front  of  the  Americans,  and  retired  with  his  whole 
force  to  Amboy.  The  apparently  retreating  Britilli,  were 
purfued  by  a  conllderable  detachment  of  the  American 
army,  and  general  Wailiington  advanced  from  Middle- 
brook  to  Quibbletown,  to  be  near  at  hand  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  advanced   parties.      The   Britifli    general  im* 

^  mediately    marched    his   army  back   from  Amboy,    with 

June  24,  ..  .  ^  ,  •'. 

great  expedition,  hoping  to  bring  on  a  general  action  on 

equal  ground,  but  he  was  difappointed.  General  Walh- 
ington  fell  back,  and  pofted  his  army  infuch  an  advanta- 
geous poiition,  as  compenfated  for  the  inferiority  of  his 
numbers.  '  Sir  William  Howe  was  now  fully  convinced 
of  the  impoflibility  of  compelling  a  general  engagement 
on  equal  terms,  and  alfo  fatisfied  that  it  would  be  too  ha- 
zardous to  attempt  paffing  the  Delaware,  while  the  coun- 
try was  in  arms,  and  the  main  American  army  in  full 
force  in  his  rear.  He  therefore  returned  to  Amboy,  and 
thence  pafled  over  to  Staten-ICland,  refolving  to  profe^ 
cute  the  obje£ls  of  the  campaign  by  another  route.  Du- 
ring the  period  of  thefe  movements,  the  real  defigns  of 
general  Howe  were  involved  in  great  obfcurity.  Though 
the  feafon  for  military  operations  was  advanced  as  far 
as  the  month  of  July,  yet  his  determinate  object  could  not 
be  afcertained.  Nothing  on  his  part  had  hitherto  taken  place, 
but  alternately  advancing  and  retreating.  General  WSili- 
ington's  embarrafTment  on  this  account,  was  increafed  by 
intelligence  which  arrived,  that  Burgoyne  was  coming  in 
great  force  towards  New-York,  from  Canada.  Appre- 
liending  that  Sir  William  Howe  would  ultimately  move 
up  the  North-River,  and  that  his  movements,  which 
looked  fouthwardly  were  calculated  to  deceive,  the  Ame- 
rican general,  detached  a  brigade  to  reinforce  the  nor- 
thern divifion  of  his  army.  S.ucceffive  advices  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Burgoyne,  favoured  the  idea,  that  a  junction  of 
the  two  royal  armies,  near  Albany,  wfis  intended.  Some 
jXiovements  were  therefore  made  by  general  Wafliington, 

towards 
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towards  Peck's-kill,  and  on  the  other  fide  towards  Tren- 
ton, while  the  main  army  was  encamped  near  the  Clove, 
in  readinefs  to  march  either  to  the  north  or  fouth,  as  the 
movements  df  Sir  William  Howe  might  require.  At 
length,  the  main  body  of  the  royal  army,  confiding  of 
thirty-fix  Briiifh  and  HelTian  battalions,  with  a  regiment 
of  light  horfe,  and  a  loyal  provincial  corps,  called  the 
Queen's  rangers,  and  a  powerful  artillery,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  16,000  men,  departed  from  Sandy- 
hook,  and  were  reported  to  fteer  fouthwardly.  About 
the  time  of  this  embarkation,  a,  letter  from  Sir  William 
Howe  to  general  Burgoyne  was  intercepted.  This  con- 
tained intelligence,  that  the  Britifh  troops  were  deftined 
to  New-Hamp{hire.  The  intended  deception  was  fo  fu- 
perficially  veiled,  that  in  conjun(Stion  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  Britifh  embarkation,  it  produced  a  contrary  cffcih 
Within  one  hour  after  the  reception  of  this  intercepted 
letter,  general  Walhington  gave  orders  to  his  army  to 
move  to  the  foutliward,  but  he  was  neverthelefs  fo  much 
imprelTed  with  a  convi^ion,  that  it  was  the  true  intereft 
of  Howe  to  move  towards  Burgoyne,  that  he  ordered  the 
American  army  to  halt  for  fome  time,  at  the  river  Dela- 
ware, fufpecling  that  the  apparent  movement  of  the  royal 
army  to  the  fouthward,  was  a  feint  calculated  to  draw  him 
farther  from  the  North-river.  The  Britifh  fleet  having 
failed  from  Sandy-hook,  were  a  week  at  fea,  before  they 
reached  cape  Henlopen.  At  this  time  and  place,  for 
reafons  that  do  not  obvioufly  occur,  general  Howe  gave 
up  the  idea  of  approaching  Philadelphia,  by  afcending 
the  Delaware,  andrefolved  on  acircuitousrouteby  the  v/ay 
of  the  Chefapeak.  Perhaps  he  counted,  on  being  joined 
by  large  reinforcements  from  the  numerous  tories  in  Ma- 
ryland or  Delaware,  or  perhaps  he  feared  the  obilruc- 
tions  which  the  Pennfylvanians  had  planted  in  the  Dela- 
ware. If  thefe  were  his  reafons,  he  was  min:aken  in 
both.  From  the  tories  he  received  no  advantage,  and 
from  the  .obflrnftions  in  the  river,  his  iliips  could  have 
received  no  detriment,  if  hehad  landed  his  troops  atNew- 
Caftle,  which  was  14  miles  nearer  Philadelphia  than  the 
head  of  Chefapeak  bay. 

The 
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1777.  The  Britifli  fleet,  after  they  had  left  the  capes  of  the 

'-'^^^'^^  Delaware,  had  a  tedious  and  uncomfortable  paffage,  be- 
ing twenty  days  before  they  entered  the  capes  of  Virgi- 
nia. They  afcended  the  bay,  with  a  favourable  wind, 
^•^^*  and  landed  at  Turkey-point.  The  circumftancc  of  the 
Britifli  fleet  putting  out  to  fe:t,  after  they  had  looked  in- 
to the  Delaware,  added  to  the  apprehenfion  before  en- 
tertained, that  the  whole  was  a  feint  calculated  to  draw 
the  American  army  farther  from  the  North-river,  lb  as 
to  prevent  their  being  at  hand  to  oppofe  a  junction  be- 
tween Howe  and  Burgoyne.  Wafliington  therefore  fell 
back  to  fuch  a  middle  flation,  as  would  enable  him,  ei- 
ther fpeedily  to  return  to  the  North-river,  or  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Philadelphia.  The  Britifli  fleet,  after  leav- 
ing the  capes  of  Delaware,  were  not  heard  of  for  near 
three  weeks,  except  that  they  had  once  or  twice  been  feen 
near  the  coafl:  fleering  fouthwardly.  A  council  of  ofli- 
*  *  cers  convened  at  Nefliaminy,  near  Philadelphia,  tinani- 
moufly  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  Charleftown,  in 
South-Carolina,  was  mofl:  probably  their  obje£l:,  and  that 
it  would  be  impofllble  for  the  army  to  march  in  feafon 
for  lis  relief.  It  was  therefore  concluded  to  try,  to  re- 
pair the  lofs  of  Charlefton,  which  was  confidercd  as  un- 
avoidable, cither  by  attempting  fomething  on  New- York 
ifla^d,  or  by  uniting  with  the  northern  army,  to  give 
more  effecSlual  oppofition  to  Burgoyne,  A  fmall  change 
of  pofition,  conformably  to  this  new  fyftem,  took  place. 
The  day  before  the  above  refolution  was  adopted, 
the  Britifli  fleet  entered  the  Chcfapeak.  Intelligence 
thereof,  in  a  few  days,  reached  the  American  army,  and 
difpelled  that  mift  of  uncertainty,  in  which  general  Howe's 
movements  had  been  heretofore  enveloped.  The  Ame- 
rican troops  were  put  in  motion  to  meet  the  Britifli  army. 
Their  numbers  on  paper  amounted  to  14,000,  but  their 
real  cflx^clive  force  on  which  dependence  might  be  placed 
in  the  day  of  battle,  did  not  much  exceed  8000  men. 
Every  appearance  of  confidence  was  aflumed  by  them  as 
they  paflcd  through  Philadelphia,  that  the  citizens  might 
be  intimidated  from  joining  the  Britifli.  About  the  fame 
time  a  number  of  the  principal   inhabitants  of  that  city, 

being 
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being   fufpe£led    of   difaffe^lion   to  the  American  caufe,    1777- 
were  taken  into  cuftody,  and  fent  to  Virginia.  U^-'-y-^"*./ 

Soon  after  Sir  William  Howe  had  landed  his  troops 
in  Maryland,  he  put  forth  a  declaration,  in  which  he  in- 
formed the  inhabitants,  that  he  had  iffued  the  ftridefl 
orders  to  the  troops  *'  for  the  prefervation  of  regularity 
and  good  difcipline,  and  that  the  moft  exemplary  punifh- 
ment  fhould  be  inflicted  upon  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to 
plunder  the  property,  or  moleU:  the  perfons  of  any  of  his 
majefty's  well-difpofed  fubjecls."  It  feemed  as  though 
fully  apprized  of  the  confequences,  which  had  refulted 
from  the  indifcriminate  plunderings  of  his  army  in  New- 
Jerfey,  he  was  determined  to  adopt  a  more  politic  line 
of  conduct.  Whatever  his  lordfhip's  intentions  might 
be,  thev  were  by  no  means  fcconded  by  his  troops. 

The  royal  army  fet  out  from  the  eaftern  heads  of  the  Sept.  3. 
Chefapeak,  with  a  fpirit  which  promifed  to  compenAite 
for  the  various  delays,  which  had  hitherto  wafted  the  cam- 
paign. Their  tents  and  baggage  were  left  behind,  and 
they  trufted  their  future  accommodation  to  fuch  quarters 
as  their  arms  might  procure.  They  advanced  with  bold- 
nefs,  till  they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  Am.crican  ar- 
my, which  was  then  pofted  near  New-porr.  General 
Wafhington  foon  changed  his  pofition,  and  took  poft  on 
the  high  ground  near  Chadd's  Fort,  on  the  Brandywine 
creek,  with  an  intention  of  difputing  the  paiTage.  It 
was  the  \<^ifh,  but  by  no  means  the  intercfl  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, to  try  their  ftrength  in  an  engagement.  Their 
regular  troops  were  not  only  greatly  inferior  in  difcipline, 
but  in  numbers,  to  the  royal  army.  The  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants,  though  founded  on  no  clrcumftances  more 
fubftantial  than  their  wifhes,  impofed  a  fpecies  of  necef- 
fny  on  the  American  general  to  keep  his  army  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  rifque  an  a6lion  for  the  fecurity  of 
Philadelphia.  Inftead  ofthis,  had  he  taken  the  ridge  of 
high  mountains  on  his  right,  the  Britifii  muft  have  re- 
fpecled  his  numbers,  and  probably  would  have  followed 
him  up  the  country.  In  this  manner  the  campaign  might 
have  been  wafted  away  in  a  manner  fatal  to  the  invaders, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  American  people  were  fo  impatient 
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1777.     of  delays,   and   had  fuch  an  overweening  conceit  of  the 
^^''"''^'**^  numbers  and  prowefs  of  their  army,    that  they  could  not 
comprehend  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  manoeuvres  to  ihun 
a  general  engagement. 

On  this  occafion  neceility  dictated,  that  a  facrifice 
fhould  be  made  on  the  altar  of  public  opinion.  A  gc- 
Sep.  I  I.  neral  atStion  was  therefore  hazarded.  This  took  place 
at  Chadd's  Ford, '  on  the  Brandywine,  a  fmall  ftream 
which  empties  itfelf  into  Chriftiana  creek,  near  its  con- 
flux   with   the  river  Delaware. 

The  royal  army  advanced  at  day  break  in  two  columns, 
commanded  by  lieutenant  general  Kniphaufen,  and  by 
lord  Cornwallis.  The  firll  took  the  divt€t  road  to  Chadd's 
Ford,  and  made  a  (liew  of  palling  it,  in  front  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Americans.  At  the  fame  time  the  other 
column  moved  up  on  the  weft  lide  of  the  Brandywine 
to  its  fork,  and  crofled  both  its  branches  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  then  marched  down  on  the  eafb 
fide  thereof,  with  the  view  of  turning  the  right  vring  of 
their  adverfaries. 

This  they  efFecled  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  with 
great  lofs.  General  Kniphaufen  amufed  the  Americans 
with  the  appearance  of  crolling  the  ford,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt it  until  lord  Cornwallis  having  crolTcd  above,  and 
moved  down  on  the  oppofite  fide,-  had  commenced  his 
attack.  Kniphaufen  then  crofTed  the  ford,- and  attacked 
the  troops  pofted  for  its  defence.  Thefe,  after  a  feverc 
conflidl,  were  compelled  to  give  way.  The  retreat  of  the 
Americans  foon  became  general,  and  was  continued  to 
Chefter,  under  cover  of  general  Weeden's  brigade,  which 
came  off  in  good  order.  The  final  iflue  of  battles  often 
depends  on  fmall  circumftances,  which  human  prudence 
cannot  control— -one  of  thefe  occurred  here,  and  pre- 
vepted  general  Wafliingtort  from  executing  a  bold  defign, 
to  effe£t  which,  his  troops  were  actually  in  motion.  This 
was  to  have  croffed  the  Brandywine,  and  attacked  Knip- 
haufen, while  general  Sullivan  and  lord  Stirling,  fhould 
keep  earl  Cornwallis  in  check.  In  the  moft  critical  mo- 
ment, general  Wafliington  received  intelligence  which 
he  was  obliged  to  credit,  that  the  column  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis 
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wallis  had  been  only  making  a  feint,  and  was  returning  1777. 
to  join  Kniphaufen.  This  prevented  the  execution  of  a  ^-^'y>*; 
plan,  which,  if  -carried  into  effect,  would  probably  have 
given  a  different  turn  to  the  events  of  the  day.  The  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  royal  army,  were  near  fix  hundred. 
The  lofs  .of  the  Americans  was  twice  that  number.  In 
the  lift  of  their  wounded,  were  two  of  their  general  offi- 
cers,—The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  general  Wood- 
ford. The  former  was  a  French  nobleman  of  high  rank, 
who,  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  had  left  his  na- 
tive country,  and  offered  his  fervice  to  Congrefs.  While 
in  France,  and  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  tfpoufed 
the  caufe  of  the  Am.ericans,  with  the  moft  difinterefted 
and  generous  ardour.  Having  determined  to  join  them, 
he  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  American  com- 
miffioners,  at  Paris,  They  juftly  conceived,  that  a  patron 
of  fo  much  importance  would  be  of  fervice  to  their  caufe, 
and  encouraged  his  delign.  Before  he  had  embarked 
from  France,  intelligence  arrived  in  Europe,  that  the 
American  infurgents,  reduced  to  2coo  men,  were  fleeing 
through  Jerfey  before  a  Britifh  force  of  30,000.  Under 
thefe  circumftances,  the  American  commiilioners  at  Pa- 
ris thought  it  but  honeft  to  diffuade  him  from  the  pre- 
fent  profecution  of  his  perilous  enterprife.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  acted  fo  candid  a  part.  His  zeal  to  ferve  a 
diftreffed  country,  was  not  abated  by  her  misfortunes. 
Having  embarked  in  a  veffel,  which  he  purchafed  for  the 
purpofe,  he  arrived  in  Charlefton,  early  in  1777,  and 
foan  after  jained  the  American  army.  Congrefs  refolved, 
that  *•  in  conlideration  of  his  zeal,  illuftrious  family  and 
connexions,  he  fliould  have  the  rank  of  major  general  in 
their  arrtiy."  Independent  of  the  rifque.he  ran  as  an 
American  officer,  he  hazarded  his  large  fortune  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  laws  of  France,  and  alfo  the  confinement 
of  his  perfon,  in  cafe  of  capture,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States,  without  the  chance  of  being  acknowledged 
by  any  nation  •,  for  his  court  had  forbidden  his  proceed- 
ing to  America,  and  had  difpatched  orders  to  have  him 
confined  in  the  Weft-Indies,  if  found  in  that  quarter. 
This  gallant  nobleman,  who  under  all  thefe difad vantages 

had 
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I'JTJ'  had  demonftrated  his  good  will  to  the  United  States,  re- 
^■'^''^^'^^  ccivcd  a  wound  in  his  leg,  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
but  he  nevertiiclefs  continued  in  the  field,  and  exerted 
himlelf  boih  by  word  and  example  in  rallying  the  AniC- 
ricans.  Other  Foreigners  of  diftinction  alio  Oiared  in  the 
engagement.  Count  Pulaflci,  a  Poiifh  nobleman,  the 
fame  who  a  few  years  before  had  carried  off  king  Sta- 
niflaus  from  his  capital,  though  furrounded  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  guards,  and  a  Ruffian  army,  fought  with 
the  Americans  at  Brandy  wine.  He  was  a  thunderbolt 
of  war,  and  always  fought  for  the  pofi  of  danger  as  the 
poft  of  honour.  Soon  after  this  engagement  Congrefs 
appointed  him  commander  of  horfe,  with  the  rank  of  bri- 
gadier. Monfieur  du  Coudray,  a  French  officer  ofhiglx 
rank,  and  great  abilities,  while  on  his  way  from  Philadel- 
phia to  join  the  American  army,  about  this  time  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Schuylkill.  He  rode  into  the  flat- 
bottomed  boat  on  a  fpirited  mare,  whcfe  career  he  was 
not  able  to  ftop,  and  flie  went  out  at  the  farther  end  in^ 
to  the  river,   with  her  rider  on  her  back. 

The  evening  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  a  party  of 
the  Britiih  went  to  Wilmington,  and  took  prefident 
M^Kinley  prifoner.  They  alfo  took  pofltffion  of  a  fhallop, 
loaded  with  the  mofc  valuable  effei^ts  of  the  inhabitants. 

Hov.'e  perfevered  in  his  fcheme  of  gaining  the  right 
ffank  of  the  Americans.  This  was  no  !efs  ft;eadily  pur- 
fued  on  the  one  fide,  than  avoided  on  the  other.  Wafh- 
ington  came  forward  iu  a  few  days  with  a  refolution  of 
rifquing  another  a61ion.  He  accordingly  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Warren  tavern  on  the  Lancafter  road.  Near 
that  place  both  arn\les  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  with 
their  whole  force,  but  were  prevented  by  a  moft  violent 
Sep.  lo.  fi:orni  of  rain,  which  continued  for  a  whole  day  and 
night.  When  the  rain  ceafed,  the  Americans  found  that 
their  amnrunition  was  entirely  ruined.  They  therefore 
withdrew  to  a  place  of  fafeiy.  Before  a  proper  fupply 
was  procured,  the  Britilh  marched  from  their  pofiiion 
near  the  White  Horfe  tavern,  down  towards  the  Swedes 
Ford  The  Americans  again  took  poft  in  their  front  ; 
but  the   Britilb,  inftead    of  urging  aa  action,   began    to 

march 
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march  up  towards  Reading.  To  fave  the  ftores  which  1777' 
bad  been  depofited  in  that  place,  Waftilngtcn  took  a  new  ^■^^''"*^ 
poiition,  and  left  the  Britilli  in  undifturbed  poUeilion  of 
the  roads  which  lead  to  Philadelphia.  His  troops  were 
worn  down  with  a  fucceffion  of  fcvere  duties.  There  were 
in  his  army  above  a  thoufand  men  who  were  barefooted, 
and  who  had  performed  all  their  late  movements  in  that 
condition.  About  this  time  the  Americans  fuftained  a 
confiderable  lofs  by  a  night  attack,  conducted  by  general 
Grey  on  a  detachment  of  their  troops,  which  w^as  en- 
camped near  the  Paoli  tavern.  The  cutpofts  and  pickets  ^"*  ^ 
were  forced  without  noife,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  men  had  fcarcely  time  to  turn  cut,  and  when 
they  turiied  out  they  unfortunately  paraded  in  the  light 
of  their  fires.  This  directed  the  Britilh  how,  and  where 
to  proceed.  They  ruihed  in  upon  them  and  put  about; 
300  to  death  in  a  iilent  manner  by  a  free  and  excluiive 
ufe  of  the  bayonet.  The  enterprife  was  conducted  with 
fo  much  addrefs,  that  the  lofs  of  the  aliailants  did  not  ex- 
ceed eight. 

Congrefs,  wh'-ch  after  a  (hort  refidence  at  Baltimore 
hsd  returned  to  Philadelphia,  were  obliged  a  fecond  time 
to  confuit  their  fafety  by  flight.  They  retired  at  firil  to 
Lancafter,  and  afterv.^ards  to  Yorktown. 

The  bulk  of  theBritiih  army  being  left  in  Germantown, 
Sir  William  Howe,  with  a  fmail  part,  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Philadelphia,  aiid  w^as  received  with  the  hearty 
welcome  of  numerous  citizens,  Avho  either  from  con-  Sep.  2^» 
fcience,  cowardice,  intereft,  or  principle,  had  hitherto  fe- 
parated  themfelves  from  the  clafs  of  active  whigs. 

The  pofleffion  of  the  largefi:  city  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  difperiion  of  that  grand  council  which 
had  heretofore  conducted  their  public  aftairs,  were  leck- 
oned  by  the  fliort  lighted  as  decifive  of  their  fate.  The 
fubmiffion  of  countries,  after  the  conqueft  of  their  capital, 
had  often  been  a  thing  of  courfe,  but  in  the  great  conteft 
for  the  fovereignty  of  the  United  States  the  qneftion  did 
not  reft  with  a  ruler,  or  a  body  of  rulers,  nor  was  it  to 
be  determined  by  the  polleffiou  or  lofs  of  any  particular 
place.  It  was  the  public  mind,  the  fcntiments  and  opin- 
ions 
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1777.  ions  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  which  were  to  dc- 
'•^""^^^^^  cid-e.  Though  Philadelphia  had  become  the  relidence  of 
the  Britifh  army,  yet  as  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  oppofed  to  their  government, 
the  country  was  unfubdued.  Indeed  it  was  prefumed  by 
the  more  difcerning  politicians,  that  the  luxuries  of  a 
gieat  city  would  fo  far  enervate  the  Britifh  troops  as  to 
indifpofe  them  for  thofe  adlive  exertions  to  which  they 
were  prompted,  while  inconveniently  encamped  in  the 
open  country. 

To  take  ofFthe  impreffion  the  Britifh  fuccefTes,  might 
make  in  France  to  the  prejudice  of  America,  Dodtor 
Frankhn  gave  them  an  ingenious  turn,  by  obferving, 
*'  that  inftead  of  faying  Sir  William  Howe  had  taken 
Philadelphia,  it  vvould  be  more  proper  to  fay,  Philadel- 
phia had  taken  Sir  William  Howe." 

One  of  the  firft  obje6ls  of  the  Britifh,  after  they  had 
got  pofleffion,  was  to  erecSt  batteries  to  command  the  river, 
and  to  protect  the  city  from  any  infult  by  water.  The 
Britifh  fiiipping  were  prevented  from  afcending  the  De- 
l-aware, by  obilrudtions  hereafter  to  be  deicribed,  which 
Vk^ere  fixed  near  Mud-Ifland.  Philadelphia,  though  pof- 
fcfTed  by  the  BritiHi  army,  was  expofed  to  danger  from 
the  American  vefTels  in  the  river.  The  American  frigate 
I)elawat:e,  of  32  guns,  anchored  within  500  yards  of  the 
iinfiniflied  batteries,  and  being  feconded  by  fome  fmaller 
vefTels,  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  batte* 
ries  and  town,  but  upon  the  falling  of  the  tide  fhe  ran 
aground.  Being  brifltly  fired  upon  from  the  town,  while 
in  this  condition  flie  was  foon  compelled  to  furrender. 
The  other  American  vefTels,  not  able  tQ»  refift  the  fire 
from  the  batteries  after  lofing  one  of  their  number,  re- 
tired. 

General  Wafhington,  having  been  reinforced  by  2c;oo 
men  from  Pecks-kill  and  Virginia  ;  and  having  been  in- 
formed, that  general  Howe  had  detached  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  force,  for  reducing  the  forts  on  the  Dela- 
ware, conceived  a  defign  of  attacking  the  Britifh  poft 
at  Germantown.  Their  line  of  encampment,  crofTed 
the  town  at  right  angles  near  its  centre.      The   left  wing 

extended 
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extended  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  was  covered  in  front  by  1777- 
the  mounted  and  difmounted  chafTdurs.  The  queen's  '-^^^'"^ 
American  rangers  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry  were 
in  front  of  the  right.  "  The  40th  regiment  with  another 
battalion  of  light  infantry  were  pofted  on  the  Chefnut- 
hill  road,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance..  Lord 
Cornwallis  lay  at  Philadelphia,  with  four  battalions  of 
grenadiers.  A  few  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  whofe  advice  was  requeued  ofi  the  occaiioii 
unanimoufly  recommended  an  attack;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  it  fliould  be  made  in  different  places,  to  produce 
the  greater  confufion,  and  to  prevent  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  Britifh  forces,  from  afl^rding  fupport  to  each 
other.  From  an  apprehenfion,  that  the  Americans  from 
the  want  of  dicipline  would  not  perievere  in  a  long  at- 
tack, it  was  refolved  that  it  fhould  be  fudden  and  vigor- 
ous, and  if  unfuccefsful  to  make  an  expeditious  retreat. 
The  divifions  of  Sullivan  ami  Wayne  flanked  by  Con- 
way's brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  way  of  Chef- 
nut-hill,  while  general  ArmftrongWith  the  Pennfylvania 
militia  (hould  fall  down  the  Manatawny  road,  and  gain 
the  left  and  rear  oF  the  Britifh.  The  divifions  of  Greene 
and  Stephen's  flanked  by  M^Dougal's  brigade  were  to  enter 
by  the  lime  kiln  road.  The  militia  of  Maryland  and 
Jerfey  under  generals  Smallwood  and  Furman,  were  to 
march  by  the  old  York  road,  and  to  fall  upon  the  rear 
of  their  right. 

Lord  Stirling  with  Nalhe's  and  Maxwell's  brigade  were  Qcl.  4* 
to  form  a  corps  de  referve.  The  Americans  began  their 
attack  about  funrife  on  the  40th  regiment,  and  a  batta- 
lion of  light  infantry.  Thefe  two  corps  being  obliged 
to  retreat,  were  purfued  into  the  village.  On  their  retreat 
lieutenant  colonel  Mufgrove  with  fix  .companies  took 
poft  inMr.  Chew's  flrong  ftone  houfe,  which  lay  in  front 
of  the  Americans.  From  an  adherence  to  the  military 
maxim  of  never  leaving  a  fort  polTefTed  by  an  enemy  in 
the  rear,  it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  party  in  the  houfe. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Greene  got  up  with  his  co-' 
lumn  and  attacked  the  right  wing.  Colonel  Mathews 
routed  a  party  of  the  Britilh  oppofbd  to  him,   killed  {e^ 

veral, 
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1777.  veral,  and  took  iio  prlfoners,  but  from  the  darknefs  o^ 
^^'^"^f^^  the  day  loft  fight  of  the  brigade  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  having  feparated  from  it,  was  taken  prifoner  with  his 
whole  regiment,  and  the  prifoners  which  he  had  previ- 
onfiy  taken,  were  releafcd.  A  number  of  the  troops  in 
Greene's  divifion,  were  ftopped  by  the  halt  of  the  party 
before  Chew's  houfe.  Near  one  lialf  of  the  American 
army  remained  for  fome  time  at  that  place  inactive.  In 
the  mean  timegcneral  Grey  led  on  three  battalions  of  the 
ihird  brigade,  and  attacked  with  vigour.  A  fliarp  con- 
tefc  follov/ed.  Two  Britlfli  regiments  attacked  at  the 
fame  time  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  town.  General 
Grant  moved  up  the  49th  regiment  to  the  aid  of  thofe 
who  were  engaged  with  Greene's  column. 

The  morning  was  extremely  foggy.— This,  by  conceal- 
ing the  true  fituaticn  of  the  parties  occafioned  miftakes, 
and  made  fo  much  caution  necefTary  as  to  give  the  Britifli 
time  to  recover  from  the  effc(Sls  of  their  firft  furprize. 
From  thefe  caufes  the  early  promiiiing  appearances  on  the 
part  of  the  alTailants  were  fpeediiy  reverfed.  The  Ame- 
ricans left  the  field  haftily,  and  all  efforts  to  rally  them 
were  ineffecluaL  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  with  a  party 
of  light  horfe,  and  joined  in  the  purfuit.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  fome  miles.— The  lofs  of  the  royal  army,  in- 
cluding the  wounded  and  prifoners,  was  about  5C0.  A- 
mong  their  flain  were  brigadier  general  Agnew,  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Ijird.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans,  in- 
cluding 400  prifoners,  was  about  icoo.  Among  their 
flain  were  general  Nafh  and  his  aid  de  camp  major  "Wi- 
therfpoon. 

Soon  after  this  battle  the  Britifh  left  Germantown, 
and  turned  their  principal  attention  towards  opening  a 
free  communication  between  their  army  and  their  flap- 
ping. 

Much  Induflry  and  ingenuity  had  been  exerted  for  the 
fecurity  of  Philadelphia  on  the  water  lide.  Thirteen  gal- 
lies,  two  floating  batteries,  two  zebeques,  one  brig,  one 
ihip,  befides  a  number  of  armed  boats,  firefhips  and  rafts, 
were  conftrucled  or  employed  for  this  purpofc.  The  A- 
mericans  had   alfo  built  a  fort  on  Mud-Ifland,  to  which 
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they  gave  the  name  of  fort  Mifflin,  and  erected  thereon  a  1777- 
confiderable  battery.  This  ifland  is  admirably  fituated  '-''"^<^*^, 
for  the  ere£tion  of  works  to  annoy  fhipping  on  their  way 
up  the  Delaware.  It  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  river, 
about  7  miles  below  Philadelphia.  No  vciTels  of  burden 
can  come  up  but  by  the  main  (hip  channel,  which 
paffes  clofe  to  Mud-Ifland,  and  is  very  narrow  for  more 
than  a  mile  below.  Oppofite  to  fort  Mifflin  there  is  a 
height,  called  Red-Bank.  This  overlooks  not  only  the 
river,  but  the  neighbouring  country.  On  this  eminence, 
a  refpe£lable  battery  was  eredled.  Between  thefe  two  for- 
trefles,  which  are  half  a  mile  diitant  from  each  other, 
the  American  naval  armament  for  the  defence  of  the  ri- 
ver Delaware,  made  their  harbour  of  retreat.  Two  ranges 
of  chevaux  de  frife  were  alfo  funk  into  the  channel.  Thefe 
confifted  of  large  pieces  of  timber,  llrongly  framed  together, 
in  the  manner  ufual  for  making  the  foundation  ot  wharfs 
in  deep  water.  Several  large  points  of  bearded  iron  pro- 
je(Sting  down  the  river  were  annexed  to  the  upper  parts 
of  thefe  chevaux  de  frife,  and  the  whole  was  funk  with 
ftones,  fo  as  to  be  about  four  feet  under  the  water  at  low 
tide.  Their  prodigious  weight  and  flrength  could  not 
fail  to  effect  the  deftrucftion  of  any  veiTel  which  cam^e  upon 
them.  Thirty  of  thefe  machines  were  funk  about  300 
yards  below  fort  Mifflin,  {o  as  to  ftretch  in  a  diagonal 
line  acrofs  the  channel.  The  only  open  pafTage  left  was 
between  two  piers  lying  clofe  to  the  fort,  and  that  was 
fecured  by  a  ftrong  boom,  and  could  not  be  approached 
but  in  a  direct  line  to  the  battery.  Another  fortification 
was  erected  on  a  high  bank  on  the  Jerfey  (hore,  called 
Billingsport.  And  oppofite  to  this,  another  range  of  che- 
vaux de  frife  was  depoGted,  leaving  only  a  narrov/  and 
fhoal  channel  on  the  one  fide.  There  was  alfo  a  tempo- 
rary battery  of  two  heavy  cannon,  at  the  mouth  of  Man- 
tua creek,  about  halfway  from  Red-Bank  to  Billingfport. 
The  Britiih  were  well  apprized,  that  without  the  com- 
mand of  the  Delaware,  their  pofTeffion  of  Philadelphia 
would  be  of  no  advantage.  They  therefore  ftrained  every 
nerve,  to  open  the  navigation  of  that  river,— to  this  end 
lord  Howe  had  early  taken  the  moft  effcjliual  meafures 
Vol.  II.  C  for 
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1777.  for  conducting  the  fleet  and  tranfports  round  from  the 
-^'^^^'^^  Chefiipeak  to  the  Delaware,  and  drew  them  up  on  the 
Pennfylvania  fliore,  from  Reedy-IUand  to  New-Caftle. 
Early  in  0<D-ober,  a  detachment  from  the  Britifh  army 
crofTed  the  Delaware,  with  a  view  of  dillodging  the  A- 
mericans  from  Billingfport.  On  their  approach,  the  place 
was  evacuated.  As  the  feafon  advanced,  more  vigorous 
meafures  for  removing  the  obftru<flions  were  concerted 
between  the  general  and  the  admiral.  Batteries  were 
eredled  on  the  Pennfylvania  ihore  to  affift  in  diflodging 
the  Americans  from  Mud-Ifland.  At  the  fame  time 
Count  Donop  with  2000  men,  having  crofTed  into  New- 
Jerfeyy  oppofite  to  Philadelphia,  marched  down  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  Delaware,  to  attack  the  redoubt  at 
Red-Bank.  This  was  defended  by  about  400  men  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Greene.  The  attack  immedi- 
ately commenced  by  a  fmart  cannonade,  under  cover  ot 
which  the  Count  advanced  to  the  redoubt.  This  place 
was  intended  for  a  much  larger  garrifon  than  was  then  in- 
it.  It  had  therefore  become  necefTary  to  run  a  line  in  the 
middle  thereof,  and  one  part  of  it  was  evacuated.  That 
part  was  eafily  carried  by  the  aflailants,  on  which  they 
indulged  in  loud  huzzas  for  their  fuppofed  victory.  The 
garrifon  kept  up  a  fevere  well  directed  fire  on  the  affail* 
ants  by  which  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  They  fuf- 
fered  not  only  in  the  aflault,  but  in  the  approach  to,  and 
retreat  from  the  fort.  Their  whole  lofs  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  400.  Count  Donop  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prifoncr.  Congrefs  refolved,  to  pre- 
fent  colonel  Greene  with  a  fword  for  his  good  condu(ft 
on  this  occafion.  An  attack  made  about  the  fame  time 
on  fort  Mifflin  by  men  of  war  and  frigates,  was  not  more 
fuccefsful  than  the  aflault  on  Red-Bank.  The  Augufl:a 
man  of  war  of  64  guns,  and  the  Merlin,  two  of  the  vef- 
fels  which  were  engaged  in  it,  got  aground.  The  former 
Was  fired  and  blew  up.     The  latter  was  evacuated. 

Though  the  firft  attempts  of  the  Britifh,  for  opening 
the  navigation  of  the  Delaware,  were  unfuccefsful,  they 
carried  their  point  in  another  way  that  w^as  unexpected. 
The  chevaux  de  frife,  having  been  funk  forae  confidcr- 

ablc 
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able  time,  the  current  of  the  water  was  diverted  by  this  ^777' 
great  bulk  into  new  channels.  In  confequence  thereof  ^-^''">''^*^ 
the  paflage  between  the  iflands  and  the  Pennfylvania  (hore 
was  fo  deepened  as  to  admit  vcSels  of  fome  confiderable 
draught  of  water.  Through  this  palTage,  the  Vigilant, 
a  large  fhip,  cut  down  fo  as  to  draw  but  httle  water, 
niounted  with  24  pounders,  made  her  way  to  a  polition 
from  which  fhe  might  enfilade  the  works  on  Mud-Ifland. 
This  gave  the  Briti(h  fuch  an  advantage,  that  the  poft  was 
no  longer  tenable.  Colonel  Smith,  who  had  with  great 
gallantry  defended  the  fort  from  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, to  the  I  ith  of  November,  being  wounded,  was 
removed  to  the  main.  Within  five  days  afcer  his  removal, 
major  Thayer,  who  as  a  volunteer  had  nobly  offered  to 
take  charge  of  this  dangerous  poft,  Avas  obliged  to  eva^ 
cuate  it. 

This  event  did  not  take  place  till  the  works  were  en- 
tirely beat  down— every  piece  of  cannon  difmounted,  and 
one  of  the  Britifh  fhips  fo  near  that  Ihe  threw  granadoes 
into  the  fort,  and  killed  the  men  uncovered  in  the  plat- 
form. The  troops  who  had  fo  bravely  defended  fort 
Mifflin,  made  a  fafe  retreat  to  B.ed-13ank.  Congrefs  voted 
fwords  to  be  given  to  lieutenant  colonel  Smith  and  com- 
modore Hazlewood,  for  their  gallant  defence  of  the  De- 
laware. Within  three  days  after  Mud-Ifland  was  evacu- 
ated, the  garrifon  was  alfo  withdrawn  from  Red-Bank, 
on  the  approach  of  lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  prepared  to  affault  it.  Some  of  the  American  gal- 
Ues  and  armed  vefTels  efcaped  by  keeping  clofe  in  with 
the  Jerfey  fhore,  to  places  of  fecurity  above  Philadelphia, 
but  17  of  them  were  abandoned  by  their  crews,  and  fired. 
Thus  the  Britilh  gained  a  free  communication  between 
their  army  and  (hipping.  This  event  was  to  them  very 
defirable.  They  had  been  previoufly  obliged  to  draw 
their  provifions  from  Chefter,  a  diftance  of  fixteen  miles, 
at  fome  rifque,  and  a  certain  great  expence.  The  long 
protracted  defence  of  the  Delaware,  deranged  the  plans 
of  the  Britifh,  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  and 
confequently  faved  the  adjacent  country. 

About  this  time  the  cliair  of  Congrefs  became  vacant, 
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1777.  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hancock,  after  he  had  difcharged 
^■^•^"^^^^  the  duties  of  that  office  to  great  acceptLince,  two  years  and 
five  months.  Henry  Laurens,  of  South-Carolina,  was 
^^^'*  ^*  unanimoufly  elected  his  fucceflbr.  He  had  been  in  Eng- 
land for  fome  years,  antecedent  to  the  hoftile  determi- 
nations of  parliament  againft  the  colonies,  but  finding 
the  difpute  growing  ferious,  he  conceived  that  honour 
and  duty  called  him  to  take  part  with  his  native  country. 
He  had  been  warmly  folicited  to  flay  in  England,  and  of- 
fers were  made  him  not  only  to  fecure,  but  to  double  his 
Amer'can  eftate,  in  cafe  of  his  continuing  to  refide  there, 
---but  thefe  were  refufed.  To  a  particular  friend  in  Lon- 
don, difluading  him  from  coming  out  to  America,  here- 
plied  on  the  9th  of  Nov.  1774,  when  at  Falmouth,  on 
the  point  of  embarking,  **  I  fliall  never  forget  your 
*'  friendly  attention  to  my  intereft,  but  I  dare  not  return. 
*'  Your  minifters  are  deaf  to  information,  and  feem  bent 
*'  on  provoking  unneceffary  conteft.  I  think  I  have  a6ted 
**  the  part  of  a  faithful  fubje61,  I  now  go  refolved  flili  to 
**  labour  for  peace  ;  at  the  fame  time  determined  in  the 
'^   laft  event  to  fland  or  fall  with  my  country." 

Lumediately  on  his  arrival  in  Charlcfton,  he  was  eledled 
a  member,  and  foon  after  the  preiident  of  the  provincial 
congrefs, —  the  prtndcnt  of  the  council  of  fafety— the 
vicc-prefident  of  the  ftaie,— and  a  member  of  congrefs. 

While  Sir  William  Howe  was  fucceeding  in  every  en- 
terprize  in  Penr.fylvania  intelligence  arrived,  as  fhall  be 
related  in  the  next  chapter,  that  general  Burgoyne  and 
his  whole  army  had  furrendered  prifoners  of  war  to  the 
Americans. 

"  General  Wafhington  foon  after  received  a  conf^dera- 
ble  reinforcement  from  the  narihern  army,  which  had 
accon:>pliihed  this  great  event.  V/ith  this  increafed  force 
he  took  a  portion  at  and  near  Whitemarfh.  The  royal 
army  having  fuccceded  in  removing  the  obftruiftions  in 
the  river  Delaware,  were  ready  for  new  enterprizes. 
'  Sir  William  Howe,  marched  out  of  Philadelphia  with 
almoft  his  whole  force,  expecting  to  bring  on  a  general 
cni^agement.  The  next  morning  he  appeared  on  Chcf- 
But-hill  in  front  of,   and  about  three  miles  diflant  from 
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the  right  wing  of  the  Americans.      On  the  day  follow-    1777. 
ing  the  Britifh  changed  their  ground,    and  moved  to  the  '-^'"■t^'^ 
right.      Two   days   after    rhey  moved  ftili  farther  to    the 
right,  and  made  every  appearance  of  an  intention  to  attack 
the  American  encampment.     Some  fkirmifhes  took  place, 
and  a  general   adlion  was   hourly    expected:   but   inilead 
thereof  on    the  morning  of  the  next  day,   after  various 
marches  and  countermarches,    the  Britifh  filed   off  trcm  jJcc.    z^. 
their  right,  by  two  or  three  diiJerent ,  outes,  in  full  march 
for  Philadelphia. 

The  pofiiion  of  general  Wafiiington  in  a  military  point 
of  view  w.is  admirable.  He  was  fo  fenhble  of  the  advan- 
tages of  it,  that  the  manceuvi-es  of  Sir  ^Villiam  Howe 
for  feme  days,  could  not  allure  him  from  it.  In  confe- 
quencc  of  the  rcinforcemcn:  lately  received,  he  had  not 
in  any  preceding  period  of  ilie  campaip.n  bet-n  in  an  equal 
condition  for  a  general  engagement.  Tliough  he  ar- 
dently wifhed  to  be  attacked,  yet  he  would  not  rf  :incui(h 
a  pofition,  from  which  he  hoped  for  reparation  for  the 
adverfities  of  the  campaign.  He  could  not  believe  that 
general  Howe  w^ith  a  victorious  army,  and  that  lately  re- 
inforced with  four  thcufand  men  from  New-York,  fhculd 
come  out  of  Philadelphia  only  to  return  thither 
again.  He  therefore  prefumed  that  to  avoid  the  difgrace 
offacha  movement,  the  Britiliicoirirnander  would,  frora 
a  fenfe  of  military  honour,  be  compelled  to  attack  him, 
though  under  great  difadvantagcs.  When  he  found  him 
cautious  of  engaging  and  inclining  to  his  left,  a  daring 
deiign  was  formed  v»'hich  would  have  been  executed,  had 
the  Britifh  either  continued  in  their  poiition,  or  moved 
a  little  farther  to  the  left  of  the  American  army.  Tliis 
was  to  have  attempted  in  the  night  to  furprifc  Philadel- 
phia. The  neceiTary  preparations  for  this  purpofe  were 
made,  but  the  retreat  of  the  Britifh  prevented  its  execu- 
tion.  Soon  after  thefe  events  general  Smallwood  with  a 
confiderable  force,  waspofted  at  Wilmington  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  and  general  Washington,  with  the  main 
army  retired  to  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  16 
miles  diftant  from  Philadelphia.  This  pofition  was  pre- 
ferred to  diflant  and  more  comfortable  villages,  as  being 
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1777.  calculated  to  give  the  moft  extenfive  fecurity  to  the  couir 
^— '"M  '  try  adjacent  to  Philadelphia.  The  American  army 
might  have  been  tracked,  by  the  blood  of  their  feet,  in 
marching  without  flioes  or  ftockings  over  the  hard  frozen 
ground,  between  Whitemarfli  and  Valley  Forge.  Some 
hundreds  of  them  were  without  blankets.  Under  thefe 
circumftances  they  had  to  fit  down  in  a  wood,  in  the 
latter  end  of  December,  and  to  build  huts  for  their  ac- 
commodation. This  jnode  of  procuring  winter  quarters, 
if  not  entirely  novel,  has  been  rarely  if  everpraiHiiied  in 
modern  war.  The  cheerfulnefs  with  which  the  general 
and  his  army  fubmitted  to  fpend  a  fevere  winter,  in  fuch 
circumftances,  rather  than  leave  the  country  expofed,  by 
retiring  farther,  demonftrated  as  well  their  patriotifm  as 
their  fixed  refolution  to  fuffer every  inconvenience,  in  pre- 
ference to  fubmiflion.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  i  777. 
Though  Sir  William  Howe's  army  had'  been  crowned 
with  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs,  having  gained  two  confi- 
derable  victories,  and  been  equally  triumphant  in  many 
fmaller  a6lions,  yet  the  whole  amount  of  this  tide  of 
good  fortune  was  no  more  than  a  good  winter  lodging 
for  his  troops  in  Philadelphia,  whiifl  the  men  under  his 
command  pofTeiTed  no  more  of  the  adjacent  country  than 
what  they  immediately  commanded  with  their  arms.  The 
Congrefs,  it  is  true,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  firft  feat 
of  their  deliberations,  and  the  greateft  city  in  the  United 
States  changed  a  number  of  its  whig  inhabitants  for  a 
numerous  royal  army  ;  but  it  is  as  true  that  the  minds  of 
the  Americans  were,  if  pofliblc,  more  hoftile  to  the  claims 
of  Great-Britain  than  ever,  and  their  army  had  gained  as 
much  by  difcipline  and  experience,  as  compenfated  for  its 
diminution  by  defeats. 

The  events  of  this  campaign  were  adverfe  to  the  fan^ 
guine  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  a  fpeedy  con- 
quefi:  of  the  revolted  colonies.  Piepeated  proofs  had 
been  given,  that,  though  general  Wafhington  was  very 
forward  to  engage  when  he  thought  it  to  his  advantage, 
yet  it  was  impoflible  for  the  royal  commander  to  bring 
him  to  action  againft  his  confcnt.  By  this  mode  of  con- 
duiSling  the  defence  of  the  new  formed  ftates,   two  cam^ 
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paigns  had  been   wafted  away,  and  the  work  which  was     I777- 
originally  allotted  for  one,  was  ftill  unfinifhcd.  L^-nr^.^; 

An  account  of  fome  mifcellaneous  tranfaclions  w^ll 
clofe  this  chapter.  Lieutenant  colonel  Barton,  of  a  militia 
regiment  of  the  ftate  of  Rhode-Iiland,  accompanied  by  _. 
about  forty  volunteers,  palTed  by  night  from  Warwick  neck  -^  ^  ^' 
to  Rhode-Ifland,  and  furprifed  general  Prefcot  in  his 
quarters,  and  brought  him  and  one  of  his  aids  fafe  off 
to  the  continent.  Though  they  had  a  paffage  of  ten 
miles  by  water,  they  eluded  the  fhips  of  war  and  guard 
boats,  which  lay  all  round  the  ifland.  The  enterprize 
was  conda61ed  with  fo  much  iilence  and  addrefs,  that 
there  was  no  alarm  among  the  Britifh  till  the  colonel  and 
his  party  had  nearly  reached  the  continent  with  their 
prize.  Congrefs  foon  after  refolved,  that  an  elegant 
fword  fliOLild  be  prefented  to  lieutenant  colonel  Barton,  as 
a  teftimonial  of  their  fenfe  of  his  gallant  behaviour. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  Congrefs  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  November  1775,  authorifed  the  capture  of 
vefTels,  laden  with  ftores  or  reinforcements  for  their  ene- 
mies. On  the  23d  of  March  1776,  they  extended  this 
permifliou  fo  far  as  to  authorife  their  inhabitants  to  lit 
out  armed  velTels  to  cruife  on  the  enemies  of  the  united 
colonies.  The  Americans  henceforth  devoted  themfelves 
to  privateering,  and  were  very  fuccefsful.  lu  the  courfe 
of  the  year  they  made  many  valuable  captures,  particularly 
of  homeward  bound  Weft-India  men.  The  particulars 
cannot  be  enumerated,  but  good  judges  have  calculated, 
that  within  nine  months  after  Congrefs  authorifed  priva- 
teering, the  Britifh  lofs  in  captures,  excluftve  of  tranf- 
ports  and  government  ftore  fhips,  exceeded  a  million  fter- 
ling.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  felling  their  prizes. 
The  ports  of  France  were  open  to  them,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Weft-Indies.  In  the  latter  they  were  fold 
without  any  dlfguife,  but  in  the  former  a  greater  regard 
was  paid  to  appearances.  Open  fales  were  not  permitted 
in  the  harbours  of  France  at  particular  times,  but  even 
then  they  were  made  at  the  entrance  or  oiling. 
A  In  the  French  Weft-Iudia  iflands  the  inhabitants  not 
<>nly  purchafcd  prizes,  brought  in  by  An.:ier;can  cruifers, 
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bat  fitted  out  privateers  under  American  colours  and  com- 
mifiions,  and  made  captures  ofBritifh  veflels.  William 
Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  was  Rationed  as  the  agent  of 
Congrefs,  at  Martinico,  and  he  took  an  early  and  active 
part  in  arming  privateers  in  St.  Pierre,  to  annoy  and  cruife 
againft  Britilh  property.  The  favourable  difpofition  of 
the.  inhabitants  furniilied  him  with  an  opportunitv,  which 
hi:  fuccefsfully  improved,  not  only  to  diftrefs  the  Britifli 
commerce,  but  to  fow  the  feeds  of  difcord  between  the 
French  and  Englifh.  The  American  privateers  alfo  found 
countenance  in  fome  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  but  not  fo  rea- 
dily nor  fo  univerfally  as  in  thofe  of  France.  The  Britifli 
took  many  of  the  American  vciTels,  but  they  were  often 
of  inferior  value.  Such  of  them  as  were  laden  with  pro^ 
vifions,  proved  a  feafonable  relief  to  their  Weft-India  if- 
lands,  which  otherwife  would  have  fuffered  from  the  want 
of  thofe  fupplies,  which  before  the  war  had  been  ufually 
procured  from  the  neighbouring  continent. 

The  American  privateers  in  the  year  I777>  increafed 
in  numbers  and  boldncfs.  They  infulted  the  coafts  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  in  u  manner  that  had  never 
before  been  attempted.  Such  was  their  fpirit  of  adven- 
ture, that  it  became  neceffary  to  appoint  a  convoy  for 
the  protection  of  the  linen  fhips  froni  Dublin  -and  Newry* 
The  general  MifQin  privateer,  after  making  repeated  cap- 
tures, arrived  at  Brefb,  and  fainted  the  French  admiral. 
This  was  returned  in  form  as  to  the  veflel  of  an  independ- 
ent power.  Lord  Storm.ont,  the  Britifli  ambail^idor,  at 
the  court  of  Verfailles,  irritated  at  the  countenance  given 
to  the  Americans,  threatened  to  return  immediately  to 
London,  unlefs  fatisfaclion  was  given,  and  different  mea* 
fures  were  adopted  by  France.  An  order  was  ifTued  in 
confequcnce  of  his  application,  requiring  all  American 
veiiels  to  leave  tiie  ports  of  His  Mofi:  Chriftian  Majefty, 
but  though  the  order  was  pofitive,  fo  many  evafions  were 
pra(flifed,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  fo  relaxed,  that  it 
produced  no  permanent  difcouragementof  the  beneficial 
intercourfc. 
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CHAP.       XV.  1777, 

The  Northern  Campaign  of  i']7'J- 

TO  effect  a  free  communication  between  New- York 
and  Canada,  and  to  maintain  the  navigation  of  the 
intermediate  lakes,  was  a  principal  obje6l  with  the  Britifli, 
for  the  campaign  of  i777'  The  Americans  prefuming 
on  this,  had  been  early  attentive  to  their  fecurity,  in  that 
quarter.  They  had  refolved  to  conftrudl  a  fort  on  Mount 
Independence,  w^hich  is  an  eminence  adjoining  the  ftrait 
on  which  Ticonderoga  ftands,  and  nearly  oppofite  to  that 
fortrefs.  They  had  alfo  refolved  to  obftru<St  the  navi- 
gation of  the  ftrait  by  caflbons,  to  be  funk  in  the  water,  and 
joined  fo  as  to  ferve  ar  the  fame  time  for  a  bridge  between 
the  fortifications  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fide  of  it;— and  that 
to  prevent  the  Britifli  from  drawing  their  fmall  craft  over 
land  into  lake  George,  the  paiTage  of  that  lake  ftiould  be 
obftru£tcd,— that  Fort  Schuyler,  the  fame  which  had 
formerly  been  called  Fort  Stanwix,  (hould  be  ftrengtliened, 
and  other  fortifications  eredled  near  the  Mohawk  river. 
Requifitions  were  made  by  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
department  for  13,600  men,  as  necefTary  for  the  fecurity 
of  this  diftricft.— The  adjacent  ftates  were  urged  to  fill  up 
their  recruits,  and  in  all  refpedls  to  be  in  readinefs  for  an 
a<Stive  campaign. 

The  Britifli  miniftry  were  very  fanguine  in  their  hopes, 
from  the  confequences  of  forming  a  line  of  communica- 
tion between  New- York  and  Canada.  They  confidered 
the  New  England  people  to  be  the  foul  of  the  confederacy,  * 
and  promifed  themfelves  much  by  fevering  them  from  all 
free  communication  with  the  neighbouring  ftates.  They 
hoped,  vv^hen  this  was  accompliflied,  to  be  able  to  furround 
them  fo  efrecluaiiy  with  fleets  and  armies,  and  Indian  al- 
lies, as  to  compel  their  fubmiflion.  Animated  with  thefe 
expectations  they  left  nothing  undone,  which  bid  fair  for 
enfuring  the  fuccefs  of  the  plans  they  had  formed  for 
this  purpofe. 

The  regular  troops,  Britifli  and  German,  allotted  to 
this  fervice,  were  upwards  of  7000.  As  artillery  is  con- 
fidered  to  be  particularly   ufeful   in   an    American  war. 
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1777.  where  numerous  inhabitants  are  to  be  driven  out  of 
^^^"^f^^  woods  and  faftnefles,  this  part  of  the  fervice  was  parti- 
cularly attended  to.  The  brafs  train  that  was  fcnt  out. 
Was  perhaps  the  fineft,  and  the  moft  excellently  fupplied, 
both  as  to  officers  and  men,  that  had  ever  been  allotted  to 
fecond  the  operations  of  an  equal  force.  In  addition  to 
the  regulars,  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  Canadians  and  the 
loyalifts,  in  the  neighbouring  ftates,  would  add  large  re- 
inforcements, well  calculated  for  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  fervice.  Arms  and  accoutrements  were  accordingly 
provided  to  fuppiy  them.  Several  nations  of  favages  had 
alfo  been  induced  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  as  allies  to  his 
Britannic  majefty.  Not  only  the  humanity,  but  the  po- 
licy of  employing  them,  was  queftioned  in  Great-Britain. 
The  oppofers  of  it  contended  that  Indians  were  caprici- 
ous, inconftant  and  intra£lable,  their  rapacity  infatiate, 
And  their  actions  cruel  and  barbarous.  At  the  fame  time 
their  fervices  were  rcprefented  to  be  uncertain,  and  that 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  their  moft  folemn  en- 
gagements. On  the  other  hand,  the  zeal  of  Britifh  mi- 
niilers  for  reducing  the  revolted  colonies,  was  fo  violent 
as  to  make  them,  in  their  exceflive  wrath,  forget  that  their 
adverfaries  were  men.  They  contended,  that  in  their 
circumftances  every  appearance  of  lenity,  by  inciting  to 
difobedience,  and  thereby  increaling  the  objects  of  punifh- 
ment,  was  eventual  cruelty.  In  their  opinion  partial  fe- 
verity  was  general  mercy,  and  the  only  method  of  fpeed- 
ily  crufhing  the  rebellion,  was  to  invelope  its  abettors 
in  fuch  complicated  diftrefs,  as  by  rendering  their  Situation 
intolerable,  would  make  them  willing  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered bleffings  of  peace  and  fecurity.  The  fentiments  of 
tkofe  who  were  for  employing  Indians  againft  the  Ame- 
ricans, prevailed.  Prefents  were  liberally  diftributed 
among  them.  Induced  by  thefe,  and  alfo  by  their  innate 
thirft  for  war  and  plunder,  they  poured  forth  their  war- 
riors in  fuch  abundance,  that  their  numbers  threatened 
to  be  an  incumberance. 

The  vaft  force  deftined  for  this  fervice  was  put  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne,  an  officer 
whofe  abilities  were  well  known,  and  whofe  fpirit  of  enter- 
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|5rize  and  thlrft  for  military  fame  could  not  be  exceeded.  i^'J'J' 
He  was  fupported  by  m?jor  general  Philips  of  the  artil-  ^^'^'^(^y^ 
iery,  who  had  eftabiithed  a  folid  reputation  by  his  good 
conduct  during  the  late  war  in  Germany,  and  by  major 
general  Reidefei,  and  brigadier  general  Speecht  of  the 
German  troops,  together  with  the  Britifh  generals  Frazer, 
Powell  and  Hamilton,   all  oiiicers  of  diftinguiilied  merit. 

The  BritilTi  had  alfo  undifputed  polTeffion  of  the  navi- 
gation  of  Lake  Champlain.  Their  marine  force  thereon, 
with  which  in  the  preceding  campaign  tbey  haddeftroyed 
the  American  fhipping  on  the  lakes,  was  not  only  entire, 
but  unoppofed. 

A  coniiderable  force  was  left  in  Canada  for  its  internal 
fecurity,  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  military  command  was 
reftricted  to  the  limits  of  that  province.  Though  the 
Brltifli  miniftry  attributed  the  prefervation  of  Canada  to 
his  abilities  in  1775  and  1776,  yet  by  their  arrangements 
for  the  year  1777?  ^^  '^^^  ^^^J  called  upon  to  act  a  fe- 
condary  part,  in  fubferviency  to  the  grand  expedition  com- 
mitted to  general  Burgoyne.  His  behaviour  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  was  conformable  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind, 
Inftead  of  thwarting*  or  retarding  a  fervice  which  was 
virtually  taken  out  of  his  hands,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
fupport  and  forward  it  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  fame  di- 
ligence as  if  the  arrangement  had  been  entirely  his  own, 
and  committed  to  himfelf  for  execution. 

The  plan  of  the  Britifh  for  their  projected  irruption 
into  the  northweftern  frontier  of  New-York,  confifted  of 
two  parts.  General  Burgoyne  with  the  main  body,  was 
to  advance  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  podtive 
orders,  as  has  been  faid,  to  force  his  way  to  Albany,  or  at 
leaft  fo  far  as  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  royal  army 
from  New-York.  A  detachment  was  to  afcend  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario,  and  from  that  quar- 
ter to  penetrate  towards  Albany,  by  the  way  of  the  Mo- 
hawk river.  This  was  put  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  St.  Leger,  and  confifted  of  about  200  Bri- 
tilh  troops,  a  regiment  of  New-York  loyalifts  raifed  and 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Johnfon,  and  a  large  body  of  fa- 
vages.     Lieutenant  general  Burgoyne  arrived  in  Quebec 
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1777.    on  the  6th  of  May,  and  exerted  all  diligence  to  profecute 
v-'^-Y-^.J  jj^  jjyg  j.jj^g  ^Y\c  objects  of  the  expedition,     He  proceeded 

•'  *  up  Lake  Champlain  and  landed  near  Crown-Point.      At 

•  this  place  he  met  the  Indians — gave  them  a  war  feaft,  and 
,  made  a  fpeech  to  them.  This  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
them  to  take  part  with  the  royal  army,  but  at  the  fame 
time  to  reprefs  their  barbarity.  He  pointedly  forbad  them 
to  filed  blood  when  not  oppofed  in  arms,  and  commanded 
that  aged  men,  women,  children,  and  prifoners,  fliould 
be  held  facred  from  the  knife  and  the  hatchet,  even  in 
the  heat  of  a(n:ual  conili(St.  A  reward  was  promifed  for 
prifoners,  and  a  fcvere  enquiry  threatened  for  fcalps, 
though  permillion  was  granted  to  take  them  from  thofe 
who  were  previoufly  killed  in  fair  oppoiition.  Thefe  re- 
ftri^ions  were  not  fufiicient,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel, 
to  reftrain  their  barbarities.  The  Indians  having  decidedly 
taken  part  with  the  Britifh  army,  general  Burgoyne  iflued 
a  proclamation,  calculated  to  fpread  terror  among  the  in^ 
habitants.  The  numbers  of  his  Indian  aflociates  were 
magnified,  and  their  eagernefs  to  be  let  loofe  to  their  prey 
defcribed  in  high  founding  words.  The  force  of  the 
Britifli  armies  and  fleets  prepared  to  crufh  every  part  of  the 
revolted  colonies,  wasalfo  difplayed  in  pompous  language. 
Encouragement  and  employment  were  promifed  to  thofe 
who  fhould  afliffc  in  the  re-eflablifliment  of  legal  govern- 
ment, and  fecurity  held  out  to  the  peaceable  and  induf* 
trious,  who  continued  in  their  habitations.  All  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  arrayed  in  their  moft  terrific  iorms,  were 
denounced  againft  thofe  who  fliould  perfevere  in  a  mili- 
tary oppofition  to  the  royal  forces. 

Tunc  "^o.  General  Burgoyne  advanced  with  his  army  in  a  few 
days  to  Crown-Point.  At  this  place  he  iflued  orders  of 
which  the  foUowing  words  are  a  part:  **The  army  em- 
barks to-morrow  to  approach  the  enemy.  The  fervices 
required  on  this  expedition  are  critical  and  confpicuous. 
During  our  progrefs  occaflons  may  occur,  in  which,  nor 
difficulty,  nor  labour,  nor  life,  are  to  be  regarded.  This 
army  mufl:  not  retreat."  From  Crown-Point  the  roya.1 
army  proceeded  to  invefl:  Ticonderoga.  On  their  ap- 
proach to  it>  they  advanced  with  equal  caution  and  prder 
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on  both  fides  of  the  lake,  while  their  naval  force  kept  In  1777- 
its  center.  Within  a  few  days  they  had  fufrounded  three-  ^-'""^'"^ 
fourths  of  the  American  works  at  Ticonderoga  and 
Mount  Independence-  and  had  alfo  advanced  a  work  on 
Sugar  Hill  which  commands  both,  fo  far  towards  com- 
pletion, that  in  24  hours  it  would  have  been  ready  to 
open.  In  thefe  circumftances  general  St.  Clair  the  com^ 
manding  officer,  refolved  to  evacuate  the  poft  at  all  events ; 
but  conceiving  it  prudent  to  take  the  fentiments  of  the 
general  officers,  he  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  occaflon. 
It  was  reprefented  to  this  council,  that  their  whgle  num- 
bers were  not  fufficient  to  man  one  half  of  thz  works, 
and  that  as  the  whole  muft  be  on  conftant  duty,  it.  would 
be  impoffible  for  them  to  fuftain  the  necefiary  fatigue  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  that  as  the  place  would  be  com- 
pletely inveftcd  on  all  fides  v/ithin  a  day,  nothing  but  an 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  pofts  could  fave  their  troops. 
The  fituation  of  general  St.  Clair  was  eminently  embar'^ 
raffing.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  the  ftates  in  the  fan- 
cied ftrength  of  this  poll,  and  of  the  fuppofcd  fuperiority 
of  force  for  its  defence,  that  to  retreat  without  rifquiiig 
an  adlion  could  not  fail  of  drawing  on  him  the  execration 
of  the  multitude.  To  ftand  ftill,  and  by  fuffering  him? 
felf  to  be  furrounded  to  rifque  his  whole  army  for  a  fingle 
poft,  was  contrary  to  the  true  interefc  of  the  ftates.  In 
this  trying  fituatian,  with  tlie  unanimous  approbanon  of 
a  council  of  his  general  officers,  he  adopted  the  heroic 
refolution  of  lacrificing  perfonal  reputation  to  fave  his 
army. 

The  aflumption  of  confident  appearances  by  the  garri- 
fon,  had  induced  their  adverfaries  to  proceed  with  great 
caution.  While  from  this  caufe  they  were  awed  into  re- 
fpe(S{;,  the  evacuation  was  completed  with  fo  mych  fecrecy 
and  expedition,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  public 
ftores  was  faved,  and  the  whole  would  have  been  em-f 
barked,  had  not  a  violent  gale  of  wind  which  fprung  up 
in  the  night,  prevented  the  boats  from  reaching  their  ila- 
tion. 

The  works  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  were  as  fol- 
}ow  :  Tlje  old   French  lines  conftru£led  in    the  late  waf 
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1777.    between  France  and  England,  which  looked  towards  ge- 
^•^""^^^^  neral  Burgoyne's  encampment  had  been  repaired  the  year 
before,  and  were  in  good  order.      About  the  center  was 
a  battery  of  fix  guns.      Thefe  occupied  about  two-thirds 
of  the  high  ground  frot^i  the  fl:rait  to  the  old  fort.      The 
remr\ining  third  was  open,   but  fome  fleches  were  thrown 
up  for  irs  fecurity.      The  old  fort  was  in  ruins,  but  fome 
guns   were  mounted   on  a  ravelin   thereof,    that  looked 
towards  the  lake.      There  was  alfo  a  battery  of  four  guns 
in  the  French  lines,  which  had  the  fame  afpe<ft.      On  the 
point  above  the  bridge  was  a  battery  of  four  guns,  and  on 
Mount  Independence  another  of  fix  or  eight.      The  fort 
I         on  that  fide  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  battery,  and  was 
formed   of  piquets.      The  defence  of  it  might   have  em- 
ployed four  hundred  men,   but  it  could  not  have  refifted 
a  fix  pounder.      There  were  no  barracks  within  it,  nor  a 
drop  of  water,   but  at  a  confiderable  difiance.    From  the 
battery  at  the  point,  a   line  of  entrenchment  ran  round 
the  mount,  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  There 
had  been    a  ftrong   abbatis  in  front  of  this  line  the  year 
before,  but  it  had  beeiiconfumed  by  fire,  as  was  alfo  that 
in  front  of  the  French  lines.     Towards    the  eafi:  of  the 
mount  was  a  block-houie.      Another  was  on  the  Ticon- 
deroga  fide.      New  works  were  begun  on  the  mount,  but 
there  was  neither  time  nor  fi:rength  of  hands  to  complete 
them.      A  great  deal  of  timber  had  been  felled  between 
the    eaft  creek  and  the  foot  of  the  mount,  to  retard  the 
approaches  of  the  Britifh.      All  the  redoubts  on  the  low 
ground  were  abandoned,  for  want  of  men  to  occupy  them. 
Thefe  works,  together  with  93  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a 
large  coUedion  of  provifions,  fell  into  the  hands  of   the 
Britifli. 
July  6»         This   evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  was  the  fubje£l  of  a 
fevere  fcrutiny.      Congrefs  recalled  their  general  oflicers 
in  the  northern  department,  and  ordered  an  enquiry  into 
their  conducl.      They   alfo   nominated  two  gentlemen  of 
eminence  in  the  law  to  afllll:  the  judge  advocate  in  profe- 
cuting  that  enquiry,    and  appointed   a  committee  of  their 
own  body   to   collcdl  evidence  in  fupport  of  the  charges, 
which  were  on  this  occafion  brought  againfl:  them.     Ge- 
neral 
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neral  St.  Clair,  from  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  fubmitted  1777. 
to  this  innovation  in  the  mode  of  condudling  courts  ^--*'"y-*0 
martial,  but  in  behalf  of  the  army  protefted  againfc  its 
being  drawn  into  precedent.  Charges  of  no  iefs  magni- 
tude than  cowardice,  incapacity  and  treachery,  were  brought 
forward  in  court  againft  him,  and  believed  by  many,  '"rhe 
public  mind,  fore  with  the  lofs  of  Ticonderoga,  and  ap^ 
prehenfive  of  general  diftrefs,  fought  to  eafe  itfelf  by 
throwing  blame  on  the  general.  When  the  fituation  of 
the  army  permitted  an  enquiry  into  his  condu£l,  he  was 
honourably  acquitted.  In  the  courfe  of  his  trial  it  was 
made  to  appear,  that  though  13,600  men  had  been  early 
called  for  as  neceffary  to  defend  the  northern  pofts,  yet 
on  the  approach  of  general  Burgoyne,  the  whole  force 
coUedled  to  oppofe  him  was  only  2546  continentals,  and 
900  militia  badly  equipped,  and  worfe  armed.  From 
the  infufficiency  of  their  numbers,  they  could  not  poiTefs 
themfelves  of  Sugar-hill,  nor  of  Mount-Hope,  though  the 
former  commanded  the  works  both  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Mount  Independence,  and  the  latter  was  of  great  impor- 
tance for  fecuring  the  communication  with  Lake  George, 
and  had  been  fortified  the  year  before  with  that  view. 
To  the  queftion  which  had  been  repeatedly  aiked,  ''  why 
was  the  evacuation,  if  really  neceflary,  delayed,  till  the 
Americans  were  fo  nearly  furrounded,  as  to  occafion  the 
lofs  of  fuch  valuable  ftores  ?  It  was  anfwered,  that  *'  from 
various  circumftances  it  was  impoffiblefor  general  St.  Clair 
to  get  early  information  of  the  numbers  oppofed  to  him. 
They  made  no  debarkation  till  they  came  to  Gilliland's 
creek,  which  is  about  40  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ti- 
conderoga, and  from  this  they  fpeedily  reimbarked.  The 
favages  which  they  kept  in  front,  deterred  fmall  recon- 
noitring parties  from  approaching  fo  near  as  to  make  any 
difcoveries  of  their  numbers.  Large  parties  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  could  not  have  been  fupported  with- 
out rifquing  a  general  a^lion,  and  that  from  the  com- 
bined operation  of  thefe  circumftances,  the  lumbers  of 
the  approaching  royal  army  were  effectually  concealed 
from  the  garrifon,  till  the  van  of  their  force  appeared  in 
full  view  before  it."     The  retreating  army   embarked  as 

much. 
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much  of  their  baggage  and  ftores  as  they  had  any  pro- 
fpe£t  of  fiiving  on  board  batteaux,  and  difpatched  them 
under  convoy  of  five  armed  gnllies  to  Skenefborough. 
Their  main  body  took  its  route  towards  the  fame  place  by 
way  of  Caftleton.  The  Britifla  were  no  fooner  apprized 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  than  they  purfued  them. 
General  Frazer,  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops,  advanced 
on  their  main  body.  Major  general  Reidefel  was  alfo 
ordered  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Brunfwic  troops,  to 
march  in  the  fame  dire(St:ion.  General  Burgoyne  in  per- 
fon  conducted  the  purfuit  by 'water.  The  obftru6lions 
to  the  navigation,  not  having  been  completed,  were  fooii 
cut  through.  The  two  frigates— the  Royal  George  and 
the  Inflexible,  together  with  the  gun  boats,  having  ef- 
fetSted  their  paffige,  purfued  with  {o  much  rapidity,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  a  day  the  gun  boars  came  up  with  and  at- 
tacked the  x\merican  gallics  near  Skenefborough  falls. 
On  the  approach  of  the  frigates  all  oppofition  ceafed. 
Two  of  the  gallies  were  taken  and  three  blown  up.  The 
Americans  fet  fire  to  their  works,  mills  and  batteaux. 
They  were  now  left  in  the  woods,  deftitute  of  provifionS. 
In  this  forlorn  fituation  they  made  their  efcape  up  Wood- 
creek  to  fort  Anne.  Brigadier  Frazer  purfued  the  re- 
treating Americans— came  up  with,  and  attacked  their 
*  rear  guard,  at  Hubbordton.   In  the  courfe  of  the  engage- 

"     '  ment  he  was  joined  by  the  German  troops,  commanded 

by  general  Reidefel.  The  Americans  commanded  by  co- 
lonel V/arner,  made  a  gallant  refiftance,  but  after  fuftain- 
ing  conliderable  lofs,  v/ere  obliged  to  give  way.  Lieut, 
colonel  Hall,  with  the  ninth  Britifli  regiment,  was  detached 
from  Skenefloorough  by  general  Burgoyne,  to  take  poft 
r.ear  fort  Anne.  An  engagement  enfued  between  this  re- 
giment and  a  fevv^  Americans,  but  the  latter,  after  a  con- 
^\£t  of  two  hours,  fired  the  fort,  and  retreated  to  fort 
Edward.  The  deftru61:ion  of  the  gallies  and  batteaux  of 
the  Americans  at  Skenefborough,  and  the  defeat  of  their 
rear,  obliged  general  St.  Clair,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
between  two  fires,  to  change  the  route  of  his  main  body, 
and  to  turn  off  from  Caftleton  to  the  left.  After  a  fa- 
tiguing  and  JiflrefTing  march   of   feven  days,    he  joined 

general 
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general  Schuyler  at  fort  Edward.  Their  combined  forces,  7777. 
inclufive  of  the  militia,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  4400  ^^'"i'^^*^ 
men,  were  not  long  after  on  the  approach  of  general  Bur- 
goyne,  compelled  to  retire  farther  into  the  country,  bor- 
dering on  Albany.  Such  was  the  rapid  torrent  of  fuccefs, 
which  in  this  period  of  the  campaign  fwept  away  all  oppo- 
fition  from  before  the  royal  army.  The  officers  and  men 
Were  highly  elated  with  their  good  fortune.  They  con^ 
fidered  their  toils  to  be  nearly  at  an  end  ;  Albany  to  be 
within  their  grafp,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces reduced  to  a  certainty.  In  Great-Britain  intelli- 
gence of  the  progrefs  of  Burgoyne  diflfufed  a  general  joy. 
As  to  the  Americans,  the  lofs  of  reputation  which  they 
fuftained  in  the  opinion  of  their  European  admirers,  was 
greater  than  their  lofs  of  pofts,  artillery  and  troops.  They 
were  ftigmatifed  as  wanting  the  refolution  and  abilities 
of  men  in  the  defence  of  their  deareft  rights.  Their  un- 
qualified fubjugation,  or  unconditional  fubmiffion  was 
confidered  as  being  near  at  hand.  An  opinion  was  dif- 
fufed,  that  the  war  in  effeSi  was  over,  or  that  the  far- 
ther refiftance  of  the  colonifts  would  ferve  only  to  make 
the  terms  of  their  fubmiffion  more  humiliating.  The  ter- 
ror which  the  lofs  of  Ticonderoga  fpread  throughout  the 
New-England  ftates  was  great,  but  neverthelefs  no  dif-^ 
pofitlon  to  purchafc  fafety  by  fubmiffion  appeared  in  any 
quarter.  They  did  not  fink  under  the  aoprehenfions  of 
danger,  but  afted  with  vigour  and  firmnefs.  The  royal 
army,  after  thefc  fuccefles,  continued  for  fome  days  in 
Skene^fborough,  waiting  for  their  tents,  baggage  and  pro- 
yifion.  In  the  mean  time  general  Burgoyne  put  forth  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  called  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  towns  to  fend  a  deputation  of  ten  or  more 
perfons  from  their  refpedlive  townfhips,  to  meet  colonel 
Skene  at  Caftleton,  on  the  15th  of  July.  The  troops  were 
at  the  fame  time  bufily  employed  in  opening  a  road,  and 
clearing  a  creek,  to  favour  their  advance,  and  to  open  a 
pafTage  for  the  conveyance  of  their  ilores.  A  party  of 
the  royal  army  which  had  been  left  behind  at  Ticonde- 
roga, was  equally  induftrious  in  carrying  gun  boats,  pro- 
vifion,  veiTsls,  and  batteau^j  over  land,  into  lake  George. 
Vol.  II.  E  An 
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1777.    An  immenfity  of  labour  in  every  quarter  was  necelfary, 
^-''"^''*^  but  animated  as  they  were  with  paft  iuccefles  and  future 
hopes,   they  difregarded  toil  and  danger. 

From  Skenefborough  general  Burgoyne  directed  his 
courfe  acrofs  the  country  to  Fort  Edward,  on  Hudfon's- 
River,  Though  the  diftance  in  a  right  line  from  one  to 
the  other  is  but  a  few  miles,  yet  fuch  is  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  country,  and  fuch  were  the  artificial  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  his  way,  that  nearly  as  many  days  were 
confumedas  the  diftance  paflcd  over  in  a  direft  line  would 
have  meafured  in  miles.  The  Americans  under  the  di- 
rection of  general  Schuyler,  had  cut  large  trees  on  both 
fides  of  the  road,  fo  as  to  fall  acrofs  with  their  branches 
interwoven.  The  face  of  the  country  viras  likewife  fo 
broken  with  creeks  and  marfhts,  that  they  had  no  lefs 
than  forty  bridges  to  conftruCi:,  one  of  which  was  a  log- 
work  over  a  morafs,  two  miles  in  extent.  This  difficult 
march  might  have  been  avoided,  had  general  Burgoyne 
fallen  back  from  Skenefborough  to  Ticonderoga,  and 
thence  proceeded  by  lake  George,  but  he  declined  this 
route,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  a  retrograde  motion  on 
his  part  would  abate  the  panic  of  the  enemy.  He  had 
alfo  a  fufpicion  that  fome  delay  might  be  occafioned  by 
the  American  garrifon  at  Fort  George,  as  in  cafe  of  his 
taking  that  route,  they  might  fafely  continue  to  refift  to 
the  laft  extremity,  having  open  in  their  rear  a  place  of 
retreat.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  prefumed,  that  as  foon 
as  they  knew  that  the  royal  army  was  marching  in  a  di- 
rection which  was  likely  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  they 
would  confult  their  fafety  by  a  feafonable  evacuation.  In 
addition  to  thefe  rcafons  he  had  the  advice  and  perfuafion 
of  colonel  Skene.  That  gentleman  had  been  recommended 
to  him  as  a  perfon  proper  to  be  confulted.  His  land  was 
fo  lituated,  that  the  opening  of  a  road  between  Fort  Ed- 
ward and  Skenefborough  would  greatly  enhance  its  value. 
This  circumftance  might  have  made  him  more  urgent  in 
liis  recommendations  of  that  route,  efpecially  as  its  being 
the  ffiorteft,  it  bid  fair  for  uniting  the  royal  intereft  with 
private  convenience.  The  opinion  formed  by  general 
Burgoyne  of  the  effeCl  of  his  direCl movement  from  Skenef- 
borough 
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borough  to  Fort  Edward  on  the  American  garrifon,  was  I777* 
verified  by  the  event  -,  for  being  apprehenfive  of  having  ^-^'"^''"'^ 
their  retreat  cut  off,  they  abandoned  their  fort  and  burnt 
thsir  veffels.  The  navigation  of  Lake  George  being 
thereby  left  free,proviik>ns  and  ammunition  were  brought 
forward  from  Fort  George  to  the  firft  navigable  parts  of 
Hudfon's-River.  This  is  a  diftance  of  15  miles,  and  the 
roads  of  difficult  paflage.  The  intricate  combination  p£ 
land  and  water  carriage,  together  with  the  infufficient 
means  of  tranfportation,  and  exceffive  rains,  caufed  fuch 
delays,  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  there  were  not  more 
than  four  days  provifion  brought  forward,  nor  above  ten 
batteaux  in  the  river.  The  difficulties  of  this  conveyance, 
as  well  as  of  the  march  through  the  wildernefs  from 
Skcnelhorough  to  Fort  Edward,  were  encountered  and 
overcome  by  the  royal  army,  with  a  fpirit  and  alacrity 
which  could  not  be  exceeded.  At  length,  after  incredible 
fatigue  and  labour,  general  Burgoyne,  and  the  army  un-  July  30. 
der  his  command  reached  Fort  Edward,  on  Hudfon's-Ri- 
ver.  Their  exultation  on  accomplifhing,  what  for  a  long 
time  had  been  the  object  of  their  hopes,  was  unufually 
great. 

While  the  Bririffi  were  retarded  in  their  advance  by 
the  conibined  difficulties  of  nature  and  art,  events  took 
place,  which  proved  the  wifdom  and  propriety  of  the  re- 
treat from  Ticonderoga.  The  army  faved  by  that  means, 
was  between  the  inhabitants  and  general  Burgoyne.  This 
abated  -the  panic  of  the  people,  and  became  a  center  of 
rendezvous  for  them  to  repair  to.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  they  ftood  their  ground  at  Ticonderoga,  they  muft  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  events,  in  a  fhort  time,  either  have 
been  cut  to  pieces,  or  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners 
of  war.  In  either  cafe,  as  general  St.  Clair  reprcfented 
in  his  elegant  defence:  **  Fear  and  difmay  would  have 
feized  on  the  inhabitants  from  the  falfe  opinion  that  had 
been  formed  of  the  ftrength  of  thefe  pofts,  wringing  grief 
and  moping  melancholy,  would  have  filled  the  habitations 
of  thofe  whofe  deareft  connexions  were  in  that  army,  and 
a  lawlefs  hoft  of  ruffians,  fetloofe  from  every  focial  prin- 
ciple, would  have  roamed  at  large   through  the  defcnce- 

kfs 
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lyjj'    lefs  country,  while  bands   of  favages  would  have  Carried 
^*'^""*'^*^  havock,   devaftation   and  terror  before  them.    Great  part 
of  the  ftate  of  New-York  muil  have  fubmltted  to  the  con- 
queror,  and  in    it  he  would    have   found  the    means  la 
profecute  his  ruccefs.   He  would  have  b;::en  able  effe<StuaI]y 
to  have  co-operated  with  general  Howe,  and  would  pro- 
bably foon  have    been   in  the  fame  country  with  hiiiir,-^ 
that  country  where  the  illuftrious   Wafhington,    with  aa 
inferior  force  made  fo  glorious  a  ftand,  but  whomuft  have 
been  obliged  to  retire,  if  both  armies  had  come  upon  hint 
at  once---or  he  niight  have  been  forced  to  a  general  and^ 
decifive  aclion  in  unfavourable  circumflances,  whereby  the- 
hopes,   the  now  well  founded  hopes  of  America  —of  li- 
berty, peace  and  fafety  might  have  been  cut  off  forever." 
Such,  it  was  apprehended,    would  have  been  the  confe- 
quences,  if  the  American  northern  army  had  not  retreated, 
from  their  polls  at  Ticondcroga.      From  the  adoption  of 
that  meafure  very  different  events  took  place.      In  a  few 
days  after  the  evacuation,  general  Schuyler  iffued  a  pro- 
clamation, calling  to  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  the  hue 
barbarities  and  defolations  of  the  royal  army  in  Jerfey-— 
warning  them  that  they  would  be  dealt  with   as  traitors, 
jf  they  joined  the  Britilh,  and  requiring  them  with  thtir 
arms  to   repair  to    the  American    ftandard.      Numerous 
parties  were  alfo  employed  in  bringing   off  public  ftores, 
and  in  felling  trees,  and  throwing  obftructions  in  the  way 
of  the  advancing  royal  army.     At  firft  an  univerfal  panic 
intimidated  the  inhabitants,  but  they  foon  recovered.  The 
laws  of  felf-prefervation  operated  in  tiieir  full  force,  and 
diffufed   a  general    activity  through    the  adjacent    ftates. 
The  formalities  of  convening,  draughting  and  officering 
the  militia,  were  in  many  inftances  difpenced  with.     Hun- 
dreds feized  their  firelocks,  and  marched  on  the  general 
call,  without  waiting    for  the  oiders   of  their    immediate 
commanders.     The  inhabitants  had  no  means  of  ftcurity, 
but  to  abandon  their  habitations,  and  take  up  nrms.   Every 
individual  faw  the  neceflity  of  becoming  a  temporary  fol- 
dier.  The  terror  exited  by  the  Indians,  inftead  of  difpofmg 
the  inhabitants  to  court  Britifh  prote<rtion,  had  a  contrary 
cffe<^.      The  friends  of  the  royal  caufe,  as  well  as  its  ene- 
mies, 
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fuftered  from  their  iodifcriminate  barbarities.  Among  1777. 
other  inftances,  the  murder  of  Mifs  M*Crea  excited  an  V^^r**^^ 
nniverfal  horror.  This  young  lady,  in  the  innocence  of 
youth,  and  the  bloom  of  beauty— the  daughter  of  a  fteady 
loyalin:,  and  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Britifh  officer, 
\vas  on  the  very  day  of  her  intended. nuptials,  maffacred 
by  the  favage  auxiliaries,  attached  to  the  Britifh  army.  * 
Occaiion  was  thereby  given  to  inflame  the  populace,  and 
to  blacken  the  royal  caufe.  The  cruelties  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  caufe  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  alTociated 
together,  and  prefented  in  one  view  to  the  alarmed  in- 
habitants. Thofe  whofe  intcreil  it  was  to  draw  forth 
the  militia  in  fupport  of  Am.crican  independence,  ftrong- 
ly  expreiTed  their  execra-ions  of  the  army,  which  iub- 
mittcd  to  accept  of  Indian  aid,  and  they  houdly  condemned 
that  government  which  could  call  fuch  auxiliaries  into  a 
civil  conteil,  as  were  calculated  not  to  fubdue,  but  to  ex- 
terminate a  people  whom  they  a6ecied  to  reclaim  as  fub-  * 
jccls.  Their  cruel  m.ode  of  warfare,  by  putting  to  death 
as  well  the .1  mill ng  infant  and  the  defencclcfs  female,  as 
the  reiifting  armed  man,  excited  an  uni<'erfal  fpirit  of  re- 
iiftance.  In  cjOnjunccion  with  other  circumftances,  it  im- 
preffed  on.  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  a  general  convic- 
tion that  a^yigorous  determined  oppofition  v/as  the  only 
alternative  for  th-e  prefervation  of  their  property,  their 
children  and  their  wives.  Could  they  have  indulged  the 
kope  of  fecurity  and  proteclion  while  they  remained 
peaceably  at  their  homes,  they  would  have  found  many 
excufes  for  declining  to  affijme  the  profeffion  of  foldiers, 
but  when  they  contrafted  the  dangers  of  a  manly  rcliliance, 
with  thofe  of  a  paflive  inacl:ion,  they  chofs  the  former, 
as  the  leaft  of  two  unavoidable  evils.      All  the  feeble  aid, 

which 

*  This,  though  true,  v/as  no  premediclutcd  barbarity.  The  circumftances 
were  as  follows  :  Mr.  Jones,  her  lover,  frcxn  an  anxiety  for  her  fafcty,  engaged 
fome  Indians  to  remove  her  from  among  the  Americans,  and  promifed  to  re- 
ward the  pcrfon  who  fhould  bring  her  fafe  to  him,  with  a  barrel  of  runi.  Two 
<of  the  Indians,  who  had  conveyed  her  fome  difl:ance,  oji  the  way  to  her  in- 
tended hulband,  difputed,  v.'hich  of  theni  Ihculd  prefent  her  to  Mr.  Jones. 
Both  were  anxious  for  the  reward.  One  of  them  killed  her  with  his  tomahawk, 
to  prevent  the  other  from  receiving  it.  Burgcyne  obliged  the  Indians  to  de- 
liver up  the  murderer,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death.  His  life  was  only 
fpared,  upon  the  Indians  agreeing  to  terms,  which  the  general  thcrght  would 
be  more  efficacious  than  an  ;;xscu:icn,  in  preventing  f:milar  ir.if»:h;cfs. 
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1777.  which  the  royal  army  received  from  their  Indian  auxili- 
'^^^^"^^  aries,  was  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  odium  it  brought 
on  their  caufe,  and  by  that  determined  fpirit  of  oppofition 
which  the  dread  of  their  favage  cruehies  excited.  While 
danger  was  remote,  the  prefling  calls  of  Congrefs,  and  of 
the  general  officers,  for  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  readinefs 
to  oppofe  a  diftant  foe  were  unavailing,  or  tardily  ex- 
ecuted, but  no  fooner  had  they  recovered  from  the  firft 
impreffion  of  the  general  panic,  than  they  turned  out 
with  unexampled  alacrity.  The  owners  of  the  foil  came 
forward  with  that  ardor,  which  the  love  of  dear  connec- 
tions and  of  property  infpires.  An  army  was  fpcedily 
poured  forth  from  the  woods  and,  mountains.  "When 
thev  who  had  bec^un  the  retreat  were  nearlv  wafted  a- 
way,  the  fpirit  of  the  country  immediately  fupplied  their 
place  with  a  much  greater  and  more  formidable  force. 
In  addition  to  thefe  incitements,  it  was  early  conjectured, 
that  the  royal  army,  by  pufhing  forward  would  be  fo  en- 
tangled as  not  to  be  able  to  advance  or  retrat  on  equal 
terms.  Men  of  abilities  and  of  eloquence,  influenced  with 
this  expectation,  harangued  the  inhabitants  in  their  feve- 
ral  towns — fet  forth  in  high-colouring,  the  cruelties  of 
the  favage  auxiliaries  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  fair  pro- 
fpefts  of  capturing  the  whole  force  of  their  enemies. 
From  the  combined  influence  of  thefe  caufes,  the  Ame* 
rican  army  foon  amounted  to  upwards  of  13,000  men. 

"While  general  Burgoyne  was  forcing  his  way  down  to- 
wards Albany,  lieutenant  colonel  St.Leger  was  co-operat- 
ing with  him  in  the  Mohawk  country.  He  had  afcended 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  croflTed  Lake  Ontario,  and  com- 
menced the  fiege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  On  the  approach  of 
this  detachment  of  the  royal  army,  general  Harkimer 
^^*  ^'  collected  about  800  of  the  whig  militia  of  the  parts  ad- 
jacent, for  the  relief  of  the  garrifon. 

St.  Leger  aware  of  the  confequences  of  being  attacked 
In  his  trenches,  detached  Sir  John  Johnfon,  with  fome 
tories  and  Indians  to  lie  in  ambufh,  and  intercept  the  ad- 
vancing militia.  The  ftratagem  took  eflecl  The  general 
G.  and  his  militia  were  furprifcd,  but  feveraJ  of  the  Indians 
were  ncverthelefs  killed  by  their  fire.    A  fcene  of  confu- 

fion 
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flon  followed.  Some  of  Harkimer's  men  run  off,  but  others  1777. 
pofted  themfelves  behind  logs,  and  continued  to  fight  with  ^--""^'^^ 
bravery  and  fuccefs.  The  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  160  killed,  befides  the  wounded.  Among  the 
former  was  their  gallant  leader  general  Harkimer.  Seve- 
ral of  their  killed  and  wounded  were  principal  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  Colonel  St.  Leger  availed 
himfelf  of  the  terror  excited  on  this  occafion,  and  endea- 
voured by  fiirong  reprefentations  of  Indian  barbarity  to 
intimidate  the  garrifon  into  an  immediate  furrender.  He 
fent  verbal,  and  written  meflages,  **  demanding  the  fur- 
render  of  the  fort,  and  ftating  the  impofi^bility  of  their 
obtaining  relief,  as  their  friends  under  general  Harkimer 
were  entirely  cut  off,  and  as  general  Burgoyne  had  forced 
his  way  through  the  country,  and  was  daily  receiving  the 
fubmifiion  of  the  inhabitants,"  he  reprefented  *'  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  foften  the  Indians,  and  to  obtain  engage- 
ments from  them,  that  in  cafe  of  an  immediate  furrender 
every  man  in  the  garrifon  fhould  be  fparcd,"  and  par- 
ticularly enlarged  on  the  circumfl:ance,  **  that  the  Indi- 
ans were  determined,  in  cafe  of  their  meeting  with  far- 
ther oppofition,  to  maffacre  not  only  the  garrifon,  but 
every  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  Mohawk  country." 
Colonel  Ganfevort,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  replied, 
**  that  being  by  the  United  States  entrufted  with  the 
charge  of  the  garrifon,  he  was  determined  to  defend  it  to 
the  lufi:  extremity,  againft  all  enemies  whatever,  without 
any  concern  for  the  confequences  of  doing  his  duty." 

It  being  refolved  maugre,  the  threats  of  Indian  barba- 
rities to  defend  the  fort Lieutenant  colonel  Willct  un- 
dertook, in  conjundtion  with  lieutenant  Stockwell,  to  give 
information  to  their  fellow  citizens,  of  the  fi:ate  of  the 
garrifon.  Thefe  two  adventurous  officers  paffed  by  night 
through  the  befiegers  works,  and  at  the  hazard  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  favages,  and  fuffering  from  them  the 
feverity  of  torture,  made  their  way  for  fifty  miles  through 
dangers  and  difficulties,  in  order  to  procure  relief  for 
their  befieged  affociates.  In  the  mean  time  the  Britifh 
carried  on  their  operations  with  fuch  induftry,  that  in  lefs 
than  three  weeks  they  had  advanced  within  i  50  yards  of 
the  fort.  '     '       The 
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1777.  The  brave  garrifon,  in  its  hour  of  danger,  was  not  for- 
^•'^^''^**^  gotten.  General  Arnold,  with  a  brigade  of  continental 
troops,  had  been  previouily  detached  by  general  Schuyler 
for  their  relief,  and  was  then  near  at  hand.  Mr.  Toft 
Schuyler  who  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Americans,  on 
fufpicion  of  his  being  a  fpy,  was  promifed  his  life  and  his 
cftatc,  on  confideration  that  he  (hould  go  on  and  alarm 
the  Indians  with  fuch  rcprefentations  of  the  numbers 
marching  agriinft  them,  as  would  cccafion  their  retreat. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  Indians, 
and  being  able  to  converfe  in  their  own  language,  inform.ed 
them  that  vaft  numbers  of  hoftile  Americans  were  near 
at  hand.  They  were  thoroughly  frightened  and  determin- 
ed to  go  off".  St.  Leger  ufed  every  art  to  retain  them, 
but  notliing  could  change  their  determination.  It  is  the 
charafteriftic  of  thefe  people  on  a  reverfe  of  fortune  to 
betray  irrefolution,  and  a  total  want  of  that  conftancy, 
which  is  necefTary  to  ftruggle  for  a  length  of  time  with 
difficulties.  They  had  found  the  fort  ftronger  and  better 
defended  than  was  expe(n:ed.  They  had  loft  feveral  head- 
men in  their  engagement  with  general  Ilarkimer,  and  had 
gotten  no  plunder.  Thefe  circumftances,  added  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement  to  their  adver- 
faries,  which  they  believed  to  be  much  greater  than  it 
really  was,  made  them  quite  untraceable.  Part  of  them 
inftantly  decamped,  and  the  remainder  threatened  to  fol- 
low, if  the  Britifii  did  not  immediately  retreat.  This 
meafure  Was  adopted,  and  the  fiege  raifed.  From  the 
diforder,  occafioned  by  the  precipitancy  of  the  Indians, 
^ug.  2  2  jjjg  tents,  and  much  of  the  artillery  and  ftores  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  garrifon.  The  difcon- 
tented  favages,  exafperated  by  their  ill  fortune,  are  faid, 
on  their' retreat,  to  have  robbed  their  Britifti  aflbcir.tes, 
of  their  baggage  and  provifions. 

While  the  fare  of  Fort  Schuyler  was  in  fufpenfc,  it 
occurred  to  general  Durgoyne,  on  hearing  of  its  being 
bcficgcd,  thr.t  a  fudden  and  rapid  movement  forward 
would  be  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  As  the  principal 
force  of  his  adverfaries  was  in  front  between  him  and 
Albany,   he  hoped    by    advancing  on  them,   to  reduce 

them 
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ihem  to  the  neceffity  of  fighting,  or  of  retreating  out  of  1777. 
his  way  to  New-England.  Had  they  to  avoid  an' attack,  ^-^'^^'^^ 
retceated  up  the  Mohawk  river,  they  v.'ould,  in  cafe  of  St. 
Leger's  fuccefs,  have  put  themfelves  between  two  fires. 
Had  they  retreated  to  Albany,  it  wa  .  fuppofed  their  iitu- 
ation  v.'ould  have  been  worfe,  as  a  co-operation  from 
New-York  was  expected.  Befides,  in  cale  of  that  move- 
ment, an  opportunity  would  have  been  given  for  a  junc- 
tion of  Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger.  To  have  retired  from 
the  fcene  of  adlion  by  filing  off  for  New-England,  feemecL 
to  be  the  only  opening  left  for  their  efcape.  With  fuch 
views  general  Burgoyne  promifed  himfelf  great  advantages, 
from  advancing  rapidly  towards  Albany.  The  principal 
objection  againft  this  plauiible  project,  was  the  difficulty 
of  furnifhing  provifions  to  his  troops.  To  keep  up  a  com- 
munication with  Fort  George,  fo  as  to  obtain  from  thatgar- 
rifon,  regular  fupplies  at  a  diflance  daily  encreafing,  was 
wholly  iitipraclicable.  The  advantages  which  were  ex- 
pected fi'om  the  propofed  meafure,  were  too  dazzling  to 
be  eafily  relinquilhed.  Though  the  impoflibility  of  draw- 
ing provihons  from  the  ftores  in  their  rear,  was  known 
and  acknowledged,  yet  a  hope  was  indulged  that  they 
might  be  elfewhere  obtained.  A  plan  was  therefore 
formed  to  open  refources,  from  the  plentiful  farms  of 
Vermont."  Every  day's  account,  and  particularly  the  in- 
formation of  colonel  Skene,  induced  Burgoyne  to  believe, 
that  one  defcription  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  country 
were  panic  ftruck,  and  that  another,  and  by  far  the  moll: 
numerous,  were  friends  to  the  Britifli  intereft,  and  only 
wanted  the  appearance  of  a  protecting  power  to  fhew 
themfelves.  R.elying  on  this  intelligence,  he  detached 
only  500  men,  ico  Indians,  and  two  field  pieces,  which  he 
fuppofed  would  be  fully  fufficient  for  the  expedition. 
The  command  of  this  force  was  given  to  lieutenant  colo- 
nel Baum,  and  it  was  fupooied  that  with  it  he  would 
be  enabled  to  feize  upon  a  magazine  of  fupplies  which  the 
Americans  had  collected  at  Bennington,  and  which  v/as 
only  guarded  by  militia.  It  was  alfo  intended  to  try  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  :;nd  to  mount  the  dragoons. 
Lieutenant  colonel  Baum  was  inftruifted  to  keep  the  re- 
VoL.   II.  F  ^        gular 
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1777.    gular  force  pofted,  while  the  light  troops  felt, their  way; 

'•^^"^'^^  and  to  avoid  all  danger  of  being  furrounded,  or  of  hav- 
ing his  retreat  cut  off.  But  he  proceeded  with  lefs  cau- 
tion than  his  perilous  iituation  required.  Confiding  in 
the  numbers  and  promifed  aid  of  thofe  who  were  depend- 
ed upon  as  friends,  he  prefumed  too  much.  On  his  ap- 
proaching the  place  of  his  dellination,  he  found  the  A- 
mcrican  militia  ftronger  than  had  been  fuppofed.  He 
therefore  took  poll:  in  the  vicinity,— entrenched  his  partj, 
and  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  general  Burgoync,  with  an 
account  of  his  fituation.  Colonel  Breyman  was  detached 
to  reinforce  him.  Though  every  exertion  was  made  to 
pufh  forward  this  reinforcement,  yet  from  the  imprac- 
ticable face  of  the  country  and  defe<5live  means  of  tranf- 
portation,  32  hours  elapfed  before  they  had  marched  24 
miles.  General  Starke  who  commanded  the  American 
militia  at  Bennington,  engaged  with  them  before  the  junc- 
tion of  the  tv«ro  royal  detachments  could  be  effecfted.  On 
this  occafion  about  800  undifciplined  militia, without  bay- 
onets, or  a  fingle  piece  of  artillery,  attacked  and  routed 
500  regular  troops  advantageouily  pofted  behind  en- 
trenchments-—furnifhed  with  the  beft  arms,  and  defended 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  field  pieces  were  taken 
from  the  party  commanded  by  col.  Baum,  and  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  detachment  was  either  killed  or  captured. 
Colonel  Breyman  arrived  on  the  fame  ground  and  on  the 
fiime  day,  but  not  till  the  acSlion  was  over.  Inftead  of 
meeting  his  friends,  as  he  expected,  he  found  himfclf 
brifkly  attacked.  This  was  begun  by  colonel  Warner, 
(who  with  his  continental  regiment,  which  having  been 
fent  for  from  Mancheftcr,  came  opportunely  at  this  time) 
and  was  well  fupported  by  Stark^s  militia,  which  had  jufl 
defeated  the  party  commanded  by  colonel  Baum.  Brey- 
man's  troops,  though  fatigued  with  their  preceding  march, 
behaved  with  great  refolution,  but  were  at  length  compel- 
led to  abandon  their  artillery,  and  retreat.  In  thefe  two 
actions  the  Americans  took  four  brafs  field  pieces,  twelve 
brafs  drums,  250  dragoon  fwords,  4  ammunition  wag- 
gons, and  about  700  prifoners.  The  lofs  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, inclufive   of  their  wounded,    was  about  100  men. 

Congrefs 
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Congrefs  refolved,  *'that  their  thanks  be  prefented  to  gen.  I777« 
Stark,'  of  the  New-Hampfliire  militia,  and  the  officers  ^-"'"^•^^^ 
and  troops  under  his  command,  for  their  brave  and  fuc- 
cefsful  attack  upon,  and  fignal  victory  over  the  enemy  in 
their  lines  at  Bennington,  and  alfo,  that  brigadier  Stark, 
be  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States."  Never  were  thanks  more  defervedly  beftowed. 
The  overthrow  of  thefe  detachments  was  the  firft  link  in 
a  grand  chain  of  eaufes,  which  finally  drew  down  ruin 
on  the  whole  royal  army.  The  confidence  with  which 
the  Americans  were  infpired,  on  finding  themfelves 
^ble  to  defeat  regular  troops,  produced  furprifing  efFecls. 
It  animated  their  exertions,  and  filled  them  with  expec- 
tation of  farther  fucceiTes. 

That  military  pride,  which  is  the  foul  of  an  army, 
was  nurtured  by  the  captured  artillery,  and  other  trophies 
of  vi<5lory.  In  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, was  the  deprefiion  of  their  adverfaries.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  fuccefs,  as  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  campaign,  they  felt  unufual  mortification  from 
this  unexpedled  check.  Though  it  did  not  diminilli  their 
courage,  it  abated  their  confidence.  It  is  not  eafy  to  enu- 
-merate  all  the  difaftrous  confequences  which  refulted  to 
the  royal  army,  from  the  failure  of  their  expediti:on  to 
Bennington.  Thefe  were  fo  extenfive,  that  their  lofs  of 
men  was  the  Icafl:  confiderable.  It  deranged  every  plan 
for  puftiing  the  advantages  which  had  been  previoully 
obtained.  Among  other  embarraflments  it  reduced  ge- 
neral Burgoyne  to  the  alternative  of  halting,  till  he 
brought  forward  fupplies  from  Fort  George,  or  of  ad- 
vancing without  them  at  the  rifque  of  being  fl:arved.  The 
former  being  adopted,  the  royal  army  was  detained  from 
Auguft  1 6th,  to  September  13th.  This  unavoidable  de- 
lay, gave  time  and  opportunity  for  the  Americans  to  col- 
\e£i  in  great  numbers. 

The  defeat  of  lieutenant  colonel  Baum,  was  the  firft 
event  which  for  a  long  time  had  taken  place  in  favour  of 
the  American  northern  army.  From'  December  1775, 
it  had  experienced  one  misfortune,  treading  on  the  heels 
of  another,  and  defeat  fucceeding  defeat.  Every  move- 
ment 
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ment  had  been  either  retreating  or  evacuating.  The  fub- 
fcquent  tranfa<flions  preient  a  remarkable  contrail:.  For- 
tune, which  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bennington,  had  not 
for  a  moment  quitted  the  Briiifli  flandard,  feemed  after 
that  event,  as  if  fhe  had  totally  dcferted  it,  and  gone  over 
to  the  oppofite  party. 

After  the  Evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,   the  Americans 
had  fallen   back   from  one  pl.ice  to  another,    till  they    at 
laft  fixed  at  Vanfliaick's  ifland.      Soon  after  this  retreat- 
ing fyftcm  -was  adopted,   Congrefs  recalled  their  general 
officers,  and  put  general  Gates  at  the  head  of  their  north- 
Auc   10  ^^"  army.      His  arrival  gave  frefh  vigour  to  the  exertions 
of  the  inhabitants.      The  militia  flulhed  with  their  recent 
victory  at  Bennington,  colle<^led    in  great  numbers  to  his. 
ftandard.      They  foon  began  to  be  animated   with  a  hope 
of  capturing  the  whole  Britifli  army.      A  fpirit  of  adven- 
ture burft  forth    in  many    different   points   of  direction. 
"While   general  Durgoyne  was  urging  his  preparations  for 
advancing  towards  Albany,  an.  enterprize  was  undertaken 
c     t         by  general  Lincoln  to  recover  Ticonderoga,  and  the  other 
pofts  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army.    He  detached  colonel 
Brow^n  with  5C0  men  to  the  landing  at  Lake  George.  The 
colonel  conducted    his  operations  with   fo  much  addrefs, 
that  he  furprlied  all  the  outpofls  between  the  landing   at 
the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  and  the  body  of  the  for- 
trefs  at  Ticonderoga.      He  alfo  took  Mount  Defiance  and 
Mount  Hope,  the  French  lines,   and  a   block-houfe,  200 
batteaujc,  fever al  gun  boats,  and  an  armed  floop,  together 
with    290  prifoners,  and   at  the  fame  time   releafed    100 
Americans.    His  own  loTs  was  trifling.   Colonel  Brown  and 
colonel  Johnfon,    the  latter  of  whom   had  been  detached 
whh  500  men,  to  attempt  Mount  Independence,  on  exa- 
mination   found  that  the  reduction  of  either  that  poft  or 
of  Ticonderoga,  was  beyond  their  abilily.  When  the  necef- 
fafy   ftorcs  for  thirty  days  fubfifcerce,  were  brought  for- 
ward from   Lake  George,   general  Burgoyne  gave  up  all 
communication    with    the    magazines    in    his    rear,    and 
*  .V  cro/Ted  Kudfon's  river.      This  movement  was  the   fubje£t 
u  14.  of  much  dilcutlion.      Some  charged  it  on  the  impetuofity 
of  the  general,  and  alledged,  that  it  was  premature  before 

he 
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he  was  fure  of  aid  from  the  royal  forces  pofted  in  New-  1777. 
York,  but  he  pleaded  the  peremptory  orders  of  his  fupe-  ^-*'"y-*^ 
riors.  The  rapid  advance  of  Burgoyne,  and  efpecially 
his  paifage  of  the  Nortb-Pviver,  added  much  to  the  imprac- 
ticability of  his  future  retreat,  and  in  conjuncSlion  with 
fubfequcnt  events  made  the  total  ruin  of  his  army  in  a 
great  degree  unavoidable. 

General  Burgoyne,  after  crofTing  the  Hudfon,  ad- 
vanced along  its  fide,  and  in  four  days  encamped  on  the 
heights,  about  two  miles  from  general  Gates*  camp,  which 
was  three  miles  above  Stillwater.  The  Americans,  elated 
with  their  fuccefles  at  Bennington  and  Fort  Schuyler, 
thought  00  more  of  retreating,  but  came  cut  to  meet  the 
advancing  Britiih,    and  engaged  them  with  iirmncfs  and 

refolution.      The  attack  began  a  little  before  midday,  be-  c^^.    .^ 

.  oept«  *y' 

tween  the  fcouting  parties  of  the  tv/o  armies.    The  com- 
manders on  both  fides,  fupported  and  reinforced  their  re- 
fpeftive  parties.      The  conflict,   though  fevere,    was  only 
partial  for  an  hour  and  a  half,   but  after  a  fhort  paufe  it 
became  general,  and  continued  for  three  hours,  without 
any  intermifhon.      A  conftant  blaze  of  fire  was  kept  up, 
and  both  armies  feemed   to    be  determined   on  death    or 
victory.      The  Americans    and  Britifii  alternately  drove, 
and  were  driven  by  each  other.      Men,    and  particularly 
officers,  dropped  every  moment,    and  on  every  fide.    Se- 
veral of  the    Americans   placed   themfelves  in  high  trees, 
and  as  often  as  they  could  diftinguifh  ^n  ofiicer's  uniform, 
took  him  off  by  deliberately  aiming  at   his  perfon.     Fev»^ 
actions  have  been  charaiSterifed  by   more  obftinacy  in  at- 
tack or  defence.      The  Britiih  repeatedly  tried  their  bay- 
onets,   but  without  their   ufual  fuccefs    in  the  ufe  of  that 
weapon.      At  length,  night  put  an  end  to  the  efrufion  of 
blood.      The  Britiih  loft  upwards  of  500  men,    including 
their  killed,  wounded,    and  prifoners.      The  Americans, 
inclufive  of  the  milGng,  loll:  3  19.    Thirty-fix,  out  of  for- 
ty eight  Britifii  matroflxs  were  killed,  or  wounded.     The 
6 2d  Britifia  regiment,  which  was  500  fi^rong,  when  it  left 
Canada,    was   reduced  to  60    men,    and    4  or  5  ofiicers. 
This  hard  fought   battle  decided  nothing,    and  little  eife 
than  honour  v/as  gained  by  cither  army,  but  neverthelefs 

it 
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1777.  it  was  followed  by  important  confequences.  Of  thefc 
^*^^^y"*^  one  was  the  diminution  of  the  zeal  and  alacrity  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Britifli  army.  The  dangerous  fervice,  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  was  by  no  means  fuited  to  their 
habits  of  war.  They  were  difappointed  of  the  plunder 
they  expelled,  and  faw  nothing  before  them  but  hard- 
{h'lps  and  danger.  Fidelity  and  honour  were  too  feeble 
motives  in  the  minds  of  favages,  to  retain  them  in  fuch 
an  unprodu(Slive  fervice.  By  deferting  in  the  feafon 
Avhen  their  aid  would  have  been  moft  ufeful,  they  fur* 
nifhed  a  fecond  inftance  of  the  impolicy  of  depending 
upon  them.  Very  little  more  perfeverance  was  exhibited 
by  the  Canadians,  and  other  Britifh  provincials.  They 
alfo  abandoned  the  Britifh  ftandard,  when  they  found, 
that  inftead  of  a  flying  and  difpirited  enemy,  they  had  a 
numerous  and  refolute  force  oppofed  to  them.  Thefc 
defertions  were  not  the  only  difappointments  which  ge- 
neral Burgoyne  experienced.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  expedition,  he  had  promifed  himfclf  a  ftrong  re- 
inforcemenp  from  that  part  of  the  Britifh  army,  which 
was  fi:ationed  at  New-York,  He  depended  on  its  being 
able  to  force  its  way  to  Albany,  and  to  join  him  there,  or 
in  the  vicinity.  This  co-operation,  though  attempted, 
failed  in  the  execution,  while  the  expectation  of  it  con- 
tributed to  involve  him  in  fome  difficulties,  to  which  he 
would  not  have  otherwife  been  expofed. 
c-  General  Burgoyne    received  intelligence  in   a  cypher, 

that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  then  commanded  in  New- 
York,  intended  to  make  a  diverfion  in  his  favour,  by  at- 
tacking the  fortrefles  which  the  Americans  had  ereClcd 
on  Kudfon's  river,  to  obftrucl  the  intercourfe  between 
New-York  and  Albany.  In  anfwer  to  this  communica- 
tion he  difpatched  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fome  trufty  per- 
fons,  with  a  full  account  of  his  fituation,  and  with  inftruc- 
tions  to  prefs  the  immediate  execution  of  the  propofed 
co-operation,  and  to  afTure  him,  that  he  was  enabled  in 
point  of  provifions,  and  fixed  in  his  refohuion,  to  hold  his 
prefent  pofition  till  the  12th  of  0(Slober,  in  the  hopes  of 
favourable  events.  The  reafonable  expeClation  of  a  di- 
verdon  from  New- York,  founded   on  this  intelligence, 

made 
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made  it  difgraceful  to  retreat,  and  at  the  fame  time  im-  1777* 
proper  to  urge  offenfive  operations.  In  this  pofture  of  ^■^'''"^'""*^ 
affairs,  a  delay  of  two  or  three  weeks,  in  expectation  of 
the  promifed  co-operation  from  New-York  became  ne- 
cefTary.  In  the  mean  time  the  proviiions  of  the  royal 
army  w^ere  leffening,  and  the  animation  and  numbers  of 
the  American  army  increafing.  The  New-England  people 
were  fully  fenfible,  that  their  All  was  at  ftake,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fanguinc;  that  by  vigorous  exertions  Burgoyne 
would  be  fo  entangled,  that  his  furrender  would  be  una- 
voidable. Every  moment  made  the  iituation  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  army  more  critical.  From  the  uncertainty  of  re- 
ceiving farther  fupplies,  general  Burgoyne  leiTencd  the  Ocl.  i« 
foldiers  proviiions.  The  i2th  of  Oclober,  the  term  till 
which  the  royal  army  had  agreed  to  wait  for  aid  from 
New-York,  vv^as  faft  approaching,  and  no  intelligence  of 
the  expe<Sted  co-operation  had  arrived.  In  this  alarming 
iituation  it  was  thought  proper  to  make  a  movement  to 
the  left  of  the  Americans.  The  body  of  troops  employed 
for  this  purpofe  confilted  of  1500  chofen  men,  and  was 
commanded  by  generals  Burgoyne,  Philips,  Reidefel,  and 
Frazer.  As  they  advanced,  they  were  checked  by  a  fud- 
den  and  impetuous  attack  ;  but  major  Ackland,  at  the 
head  of  the  Britifh   grenadiers,   fuftained   it  with  great  7* 

firmnefs.  The  Americans  extended  their  attack  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  German  troops,  who  were  polled 
on  the  right  of  the  grenadiers,  and  they  alfo  marched  a 
large  body  round  their  flank,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  re*- 
treat.  To  oppofe  this  bold  enterprife,  the  Britifh  light 
infantry,  with  a  part  of  the  24th  regiment,  were  directed 
to  form  a  fecond  line,  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
troops  into  the  camp.  In  the  mean  time  the  -Americans 
puflied  forward  a  frefh  and  a  ftrong  re-inforcement,  to 
n^new  the  action  on  Burgoyne's  left.  That  part  of  his 
army  was  obliged  to  give  way,  but  the  light  infantry,  and 
24th  regiment,  by  a  quick  movement,  came  to  its  fuc- 
cour,  and  faved  it  from  total  ruin.  The  Britifh  lines  be- 
ing expofed  to  great  danger,  the  troops  which  were  near- 
eft  to  them  returned  for  their  defence.  General  Arnold, 
with  a  brigade  of  continental  troops,  pufhed  for  the  works 
»  polTeffcd 
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'77  7'  pofleiTed  by  lord  Bakarras,  at  the  head  of  the  Britifh  light 
^■^'■~*''*^  infantry  ;  but  the  brigade  having  an  abbatis  to  crofs,  and 
many  other  obftructions  to  furmount,  was  compelled  to 
retire.  Arnold  left  this  brigade,  and  came  to  Jackfon's 
regiment,  which  he  ordered  inftantly  to  advance,  and  at- 
tack the  lines  and  redoubt  in  their  front,  which  wtre  de- 
fended by  lieutenant  colonel  Breyman  at  the  head  of  the 
German  grenadiers.  •  The  aflailants  pufhed  on  with  rapi- 
dity, and  carried  the  works.  Arnold  was  one  of  the  firfl 
who  entered  them.  Lieutenant  colonel  Breyman  was 
killed.  The  troops  commanded  by  him  retired  firing. 
They  gained  their  tents  about  30  or  40  yards  from  their 
works,  but  on  finding  that  the  affault  was  general,  they 
gave  one  fire,  after  which  fome  retreated  to  the  Britifh 
camp,  but  others  threw  down  their  arms.  The  night 
put' an  end  to  the  a<ftion. 

This  day  was  fatal  to  many  brave  men.  The  Britifh 
officers-  fud'e red  more  than  their  coiim-on  proportion. 
Amortg  their  flain  gcii<:rai  Frazer,  on  account  of  his  dif- 
tinguiihed  merit,  was  the  fiibje^l  cf  particular  regret.  Sir 
James  Clark,  Burgoyne*s  aid  de  camp,  was  mortally 
wounded..  The  general  himfelf  had  a  narrow  efcape, 
.1  fhot  paffed  through  his  hat,  and  another  through  his 
w^^aiftcoat.  Majors  Williams  and  Ackland  were  taken, 
and' the  latter  w^as  wounded.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans 
was  inconfiderable,  but  general  Arnold,  to  whofe  impe- 
tuofity  they  were  much  indebted  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
day,  was  among  their  wounded.  They  took  more  than 
200  prifoners,  befides  9  pieces  of  brafs  artillery,  and  the 
cncan^pment  of  a  German  brigade,  with  all  their, equipage. 

The  royal  troops  were  under  arms  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  in  expe(5lation  of  another  adlion,  but  nothing 
more  than  fkirmifhes  took  place.  At  this  time,  general 
Lincoln,  when  reconnoitring,  received  a  dangerous  wound: 
An  event  which  was  greatly  regretted, as  hepofTcfTed  much 
of  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  the  American  army. 

The  pofition  of  the  Britifti  army,  after  the  aftion  of 
the  7th,  was  fo  dangerous,  that  an  Immediate  and  total 
change  became  ucceiTary.  This  hazardous  meafure 
was    executed    without   lofs   or   diforder.      The  Britifli 

camp, 
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camp,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  removed  ia  the  1777. 
courfe  of  a  iingle  night.  The  American  general  now  faw  ^-^">'"^-' 
a  fair  profpe£l  of  overcoming  the  army  oppofed  to  him, 
without  expofing  his  own  to  the  danger  of  another  battle. 
His  meafures  were  therefore  principally  calculated  to  cut 
off  their  retreat,  and  prevent  their  receiving  any  farther 
fupplies. 

While  general  Burgoyne  was  pufliing  on  towards  Al- 
bany, an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  reheve  him  was  made 
by  the  the  Britifh  commander  in  New-York.  For  this 
purpofe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  conducted  an  expedition  up  06t.  5. 
Hudfon's  river.  This  conlifted  of  about  3000  men,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  fuitable  naval  force.  After  making 
many  feints  he  landed  at  Sroney  Point,  and  marched  over 
the  mountains  to  Fort  Montgomery,  and  attacked  the 
different  redoubts.  The  garrifon  commanded  by  gover- 
nor Clinton,  a  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  made  a  gal- 
lant refiftance.  But  as  the  poft  had  been  dehgned  prin- 
cipally to  prevent  the  paffing  of  fhips,  the  works  on 
the  land  fide  were  incomplete  and  untenable.  When  it 
began  to  grow   dark,   the  Britifh    entered  the  fort  with  ^ 

fixed  bayonets.  The  lofs  on  neither  fide  was  great.  Go- 
vernor Clinton,  general  James  Clinton,  and  mofl  of  the 
officers  and  men  effected  their  efcape  under  cover  of  the 
thick  fmoke  and  darknefs  that  fuddenly  prevailed. 

The  reduction  of  this  poft  furnifhed  the  Britifh  with 
an  opportunity  for  opening  a  paffage  up  the  North-River, 
but  inftead  of  pufhing  forward  to  Burgoyne's  encamp- 
ment, or  even  to  Albany,  they  fpent  feveral  days  in  lay- 
ing wafte  the  adjacent  country.  The  Americans  de- 
ftroyed  Fort  Conflitution,  and  alfo  fet  fire  to  two  new 
frigates,  and  fome  other  veffels.  General  Tryon  at  the 
fame  time  deftroyed  a  fettlement,  called  Continental  Vil- 
lage, which  contained  barracks  for  1500  men,  befides 
many  ftores.  Sir  James  Wallace  with  a  flying  fquadron 
of  light  frigates,  and  general  Vaughan  with  a  detach.- 
ment  of  land  forces,  continued  on  and  near  the  river  for 
feveral  days,  defolating  the  country  near  its  margin.    Ge-  13. 

neral  Vaughan  .fo  completely  burned  Efbpus,  a  fine 
flourifhing  village,  that  a  fingle  houfe  was  not  left  Itand- 

VoL.   II.  G  ing, 
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1777.    ing,    though  on  his  approach  the   Americans  had    left 
'-'^^'^^  the  town  without  making  any  refiftance.     Charity  would 
lead  us  to  fuppofe    that  thefe  devaftations  were  dcfigned 
to  anfwer  military  purpofes.     Their  authors  might  have 
hoped    to  divert   the   attentioji    of  general    Gates,    and 
thus    indirectly   relieve   general    Burgoyne,    but    if   this 
was  intended    the  artifice  did  not  take  eStCt,     The  pre- 
fervation  of  property    was  with    the   Americans    only  a 
fecondiiry  objedl.     The  capturing  of  Burgoyne  promifed 
fuch  important  confequences,  that  they  would  not  fuffer 
any    other  confidcration    to   interfere  with   it.      General 
Gates  did  not  make  a  fingle  movement  that  leflcned  the 
probability  of  effecting  his  grand  purpofe.      He  wrote  an 
expoftulatory  letter  to  Vaughan,  part  of  which  was  in  the 
following   terms  :   "  Is  it  thus  your  king's  generals  think 
to  make  converts  to  the  royal  caufc  ?  It  is  no  lefs  furpriz- 
ing  than  true,  that  the  meafures  they  adopt  to  ferve  their 
mafter,  have    a  quite  contrary  effect.      Their  cruelty  ef- 
tablifhes  the  glorious  a6>  of  independence  upon  the  broad 
bafis  of  the  refentment  of  the  people."     Whether  policy 
or  revenge  led  to  this  devaftation  of  property    is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it  was  far  from 
being  the  moft  eftedtual  method  of  relieving   Burgoyne. 
The  palTage  of  the  North-River  was  made  fo  practicable 
by  the  advantages  gained  on  the  6th  of  Oftober,  that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  his  whole  force,  amounting  to  3000 
men,  might  not  only  have  reached  Albany,   but  general 
Gates' encampment,  before  the  12th,  the  day  till  which  Bur- 
goyne had  agreed  to  wait  for  aid  from  New-York.   While 
the    Britifh  were  doing   mifchief  to  individuals  without 
ferving  the  caufe  of  their  royal  mafter,  it  feems  as  though 
they    might  by  pufhing  forward   about  136  miles  in  fix 
days,  have  brought  Gates'  army  between  two  fires,  at  leafl 
twenty-four  hours  before  Burgoyne's  neceffity  compelled 
his    fubmiflion    to   articles    of  capitulation.      Why    they 
neglected  this  opportunity  of  relieving  their  fufFering  bre- 
thren, about  thirty-fix  miles  to  the  northward  of  Albany, 
when  they  were  only  about  one  hundred  miles  below  it, 
has  never  yet  been  fatisfaClorily  explained. 

Gates   pofled  1400  men  on  the  heights   oppofite  the 

fords 
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fords  of  Saratoga,  and  2000  more  in  the  rear,  to  prevent  I777« 
a  retreat  to  Fort  Edward,  and  1500  at  a  ford  higher  up.  '^^''"^^^^ 
Burgoyne  receiving  intelligence  of  thefc  movements,  con- 
cluded from  them,  efpecially  from  the  laft,  that  Gat€5 
meant  to  turn  his  right.  This,  if  effecied,  would  have 
entirely  enclofed  him.  To  avoid  being  hemmed  in,  he 
refolvcd  on  an  immediate  retreat  to  Saratoga.  His  ho^ 
pital,  with  the  fick  and  wounded,  were  neceflarily  lefi 
behind,  but  they  were  recommended  to  the  humanity  of 
general  Gates,  and  received  from  him  every  indulgence 
their  fituation  required.  When  general  Burgoyne  arrived 
at  Saratoga,  he  found  that  the  Americans  had  pofted  a 
considerable  force  on  the  oppofite  heights,  to  impede  his 
paflage  at  that  ford.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  retreat  to  Lake  George,  general  Burgoyne  ordered  a 
detachment  of  artificers,  with  a  ilrong  efcort  of  Britifh 
and  provincials,  to  repair  the  bridges  and  open  the  road 
leading  thither.  Part  of  the  efcort  was  withdrawn  on 
other  duty,  and  the  remainder  on  a  flight  attack  of  an 
inconfiderable  party  ot  Americans,  ran  away.  The 
workmen  thus  left  without  fupport,  were  unable  to  effect: 
the  bufinefs  on  which  they  had  been  fent.  The  only 
pradlicable  route  of  retreat,  which  now  remained,  was  by 
a  night  march  to  Fort  Edward.  Before  this  attempt 
could  be  made,  fcouts  returned  with  iiuelligence,  that  the 
Americans  were  entrenched  oppofite  to  thofe  fords  on 
the  Hudfon*s  river,  over  which  it  was  propofed  to  pafs, 
and  that  they  were  alfo  in  force  on  the  high  ground  be- 
tween Fort  Edward  and  Fort  George.  They  had  at  the 
fame  time  parties  down  the  whole  fhore  and  pofts,  fo  near 
as  to  obferve  every  motion  of  the  royal  army.  Their 
pofition  extended  nearly  round  the  Britifh,  and  was  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  in  a  great  meafure  fecured  from 
attacks.  The  royal  army  could  not  (land  its  ground 
where  it  was,  from  the  want  of  the  means  necefi^ary  for 
their  fubfiAence  ;  nor  could  it  advance  towards  Albany, 
without  attacking  a  force  greatly  fuperior  in  aumbcr  ;  nor 
could  it  retreat  without  making  good  its  way  over  a  river 
in  face  of  a  ftrong  party,  advantageoufly  pofted  on  the  op- 
pofite fide.     In  cafe  of  either   attempt,   the   Americans 

were 
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wcrefo  near  as  to  difcover  every  movement,  and  by  means 
of  their  bridge  could  bring  their  whole  force  to  operate. 

Truly  difcrefiing  w;is  the  condition  of  the  royal  army. 
Abandoned  in  the  mod  critical  moment  by  their  Indian 
allies— unfupport-ed  by  their  brethren  in  New- York— • 
weakened  by  the  timidity  and  defertion  of  the  Canadians 
-—worn  down  by  a  fenes  oi  incelTHnt  efforts,  and  greatly 
reduced  in  their  numbers  by  repeated  battles,  they  were  in- 
verted bv  an  army  nearly  thiee  times  their  number,  with- 
out a  pofiibility  of  retreat,  or  of  replenirtiing  their  ex- 
haufted  ftock  of  provifions.  A  continual  cannonade 
pervaded  their  camp,  and  rifle  and  grape  lliot  fell  in  many 
parts  of  their  lines.  They  neverthelefs  retained  a  great 
fhare  of  fortitude. 

In  tlie  mean  time  the  American  army  was  hourly  in- 
creafing.  Volunteers  came  in  from  all  quarters,  eager  to 
ihare  m  the  glory  of  deftroying  or  capturing  thofe  whom 
they  coniidered  as  their  moft  dangerous  enemies.  The 
i  3th  of  October  at  length  arrived.  The  day  was  fpent  in 
anxious  expecl:arion  ol  its  producing  fomething  of  confe- 
quence.  But  as  no  profpecSl  of  affiftance  appeared,  and 
their  proviiions  were  nearly  expended,  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving any  in  due  time  for  their  relief,  could  not  reafon- 
ably  be  further  indulged.  General  Burgoyne  thought 
proper  in  the  evening,  to  take  an  account  of  the  pro- 
vifions left.  It  was  found  on  enquiry,  that  they  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  fcanty  fubfiftence  for  three 
days.  In  this  {late  of  diftrefs,  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  it  was  made  fo  general,  as  to  comprehend  both  the 
field  officers  and  the  captains.  Their  unanimous  opinion 
wzs,  that  their  prefent  fituation  juftified  a  capitulation  on 
honourable  terms.  A  mefienger  was  therefore  difpatched 
to  begin  this  bufinefe.  General  Gates  in  the  firft  inftancc 
demanded,  that  the  royal  army  Ihould  furrender  prifoners 
of  war.  He  aifo  propofed  that  the  Britilh  (hould  ground 
thtir  arms.  But  general  Burgoyne  replied,  **  This  ar- 
ticle is  inadmiffible  in  every  extremity  ;-— fooner  than  this 
army  will  confent  to  ground  iheir  arms  in  their  encamp- 
ment, they  will  rufli  on  the  enemy,  determined  to  take  no 
quarter."  After  various  meflages,  aconvention  was  fettled, 
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by  which  It  was  fubftantially  ftipulated  as  fellows  :  The 
troops  under  general  Burgoyne,  to  march  out  of  their 
camp  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  the  artillery  of  the 
intrench ments  to  the  verge  of  the  river,  where  the  arms 
and  artillery  are  to  be  left.  The  arms  to  be  piled  by 
word  of  command  from  their  own  officers.  A  free  paf- 
fa?e  to  be  granted  to  the  army  under  lieutenant  general 
Burgoyne  to  Great-Britain,  upon  condition  of  notferving 
again  in  North- America  during  the  prelent  contefr,  and 
the  port  of  Bolion  to  be  afilgned  for  the  entry  of  the 
tranfports  to  receive  the  troops  whenever  general  Howe 
fhali  lb  order.  The  army  under  iieutenanr  general  Bur- 
goyne to  march  to  MaiTachufetts-Bay,  by  the  eafieft 
route,  and  to  be  quartered  in,  near,  or  as  convenient  as 
poilible,  to  Bofcon.  The  troops  to  be  provided  with  pro- 
vifion  by  general  Gates'  orders,  at  the  fame  rate  of  rations 
as  the  troops  of  his  own  army.  All  officers  to  retain  their 
carriages,  bat  horfes,  and  no  baggage  to  be  molefted  or 
fearched.  The  officers  are  not,  as  far  as  circumftances 
will  admit,  to  be  feparated  from  their  men.  The  officers 
to  be  quartered  according  to  their  rank.  All  corps  what- 
ever of  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne's  army,  to  be  included 
in  the  above  articles.  All  Canadians,  and  perfons  be- 
longing to  the  Canadian  cftablifhment,  and  other  follow- 
ers of  the  army,  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  Canada--- 
to  be  conducSted  to  the  iirft  Britilli  poft  on  Lake  George, 
and  to  be  fupplicd  v/ith  provifions  as  the  other  troops,  and 
to  be  bound  by  the  fame  condition  of  not  ferving  during 
the  prefent  conteft.  PafTports  to  be  granted  to  three  of- 
ficers, to  carry  defpatches  to  Sir  Vv  illiam  Howe-— Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  and  to  Great-Britain.  The  officers  to  be 
admitted  on  their  parole,  and  to  be  permitted  to  wear  their 
fide  arms."  Such  were  the  embarraiTments  of  the  royal 
army,  incapable  offubfilHng  where  it  was,  or  of  making 
its  way  to  a  better  fituatlon,  that  thefe  terms  were  rather 
more  favourable  than  they  had  a  right  to  expecl.  On  the 
Other  hand  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  for  the  A- 
merican  general  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which,  though 
numerous,  confifted  moftly  of  militia  or  new  levies,  to 
have  provoked  the  defpair  of  even  an  inferior  number  of 
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T777.  brave  difcipHned  regular  troops.  General  Gates  rightly 
'^^^'"^^  judged  that  the  belt  way  to  fecure  his  advantages  was  to 
ufe  them  with  moderation.  Soon  after  the  convention 
-was  ilgned,  the  Americans  marched  into  their  linesp  and 
were  kept  there  till  the  royal  army  had  depofited  their 
arms  at  the  place  appointed.  The  delicacy  with  which 
"  this  bufinefs  was  condudied,  reflected  the  higheft  honour 
on  the  American  general.  Nor  did  the  politenefs  of 
Gates  end  here.  Every  circumftance  was  withheld,  that 
could  conftitute  a  triumph  in  the  American  army.  The 
captive  general  was  received  by  his  conqueror  with  refpedt 
and  kindnefs.  A  number  of  the  principal  officers  of  both 
armies,  met  at  general  Gates'  quarters,  and  for  a  while, 
feemed  to  forget  in  fecial  and  convivial  pleafures,  that 
they  had  been  enemies.  The  conduct  of  general  Burgoync 
in  this  interview  with  general  Gates  was  truly  dignified, 
and  the  hiftorian  is  at  a  lofs  whether  to  admire  moft,  the 
magnanimity  of  the  victorious,  or  the  fortitude  of  the  van- 
quiilied  general. 

The  Britifh  troops  partook  liberally  of  the  plenty  that 
reigned  in  the  American  army.  It  was  the  more  accept- 
able to  them,  as  they  were  deftitute  of  bread  and  flour, 
and  had  only  as  much  meat  left,  as  was  fuflicient  for  a 
xiays  fubfiftance. 

By  the  convention  which  has  been  mentioned,  5790 
men  were  furrendered  prifoners.  The  fick  and  wounded 
left  in  camp,  when  the  Britifh  retreated  to  Saratoga,  to- 
gether with  the  numbers  of  the  Britifh,  German  and  Ca- 
nadian troops,  who  were  killed,  wounded  or  taken,  and 
who  had  deferred  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  expedition, 
were  reckoned  to  be  4689,  The  whole  royal  force,  ex- 
clufive  of  Indians,  was  probably  about  10,000.  The  ftores 
which  the  Americans  acquired,  were  coniiderable.  The 
captured  artillery  confifte.d  of  35  brafs  field  pieces.  There 
were  alfo  4647  mufkets,  and  a  variety  of  other  ufeful  and 
much  wanted  articles,  which  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
x:ontinentals  in  general  Gates'  army  were  9093,  the  mi- 
litia 4129,  but  of  the  former  2103  were  fick  or  on  fur- 
Ipugh,  and  562  of  the  latter  were  in  the  fame  fituation. 
■^JThc  number   of  militia  was    conitantly  fluctuating. 
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The  general  exultation  of  the  Americans,  on  receiving  I777* 
the  agreeable  intelligence  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  ^-'^'^'^^ 
difarmed  them  of  much  of  their  refentment.  The  burn- 
ings and  devaitations  which  had  taken  place  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  inflamed  their  minds,  but  private  feelings 
were  in  a  great  meafure  abforbed  by  a  confideration  of  the 
many  advantages,  which  the  capture  of  fo  large  an  army 
promifed  to  the  new  formed  ftates. 

In  a  fhort  time  after  the  convention  was  iigned,  gene- 
ral Gates  moved  forward  to  flop  the  devaluations  of  the 
Britilh  on  the  North-River,  but  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of 
Burgoyne,  Vaughan   and  Wallace  retired  to  New-York. 

About  the  lame  time  the  Britifh,  which  had  been  left 
in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  deftroyed  their  cannon,  and 
abandoning  Ticonderoga,  retreated  to  Canada.  The  whole 
country,  after  experiencing  for  feveral  months  the  con- 
fuiions  of  war,  was  in  a  moment  reftored  to  perfedl  tran- 
quility. 

Great  was  the  grief  and  deje^lion  in  Britain,  on  recelv>- 
ingthe  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  Burgoyne.  The  expe- 
dition committed  to  him  had  been  undertaken  with  the 
moft  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  quality  of  the  troops 
he  commanded,  was  fuch,  that  from  their  bravery,  di- 
rected by  his  zeal,  talents  and  courage,  it  was  prefumed 
that  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  would  be 
fubdued  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  good  for- 
tune which  for  fome  time  followed  him  juftified  thefe  ex- 
pectations, bijt  the  cataftrophe  proved  the  folly  of  plan- 
ning diifant  expeditions,  and  of  projecting  remote  con- 
quefts. 

The  confequences  of  thefe  great  events,  vibrated  round 
the  world.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  was  the  hinge  on 
which  the  revolution  turned.  While  it  encouraged  the 
perfeverance  of  the  Americans  by  well  grounded  hopes 
of  final  fuccefs,  it  encreafed  the  embarrafsments  of  that 
miniftry,,  which  had  fo  inefFeCtually  laboured  to  compel 
their  fnbmiflion.  Oppofition  to  their  meafures  gathered 
new  ftrength,  and  formed  a  ftumbling  block  in  the  road 
to  conqueft.  This  prevented  Great-Britain  from  a(Sting 
with  that  collected  force  which  an    union  of  fentiments 
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1777.  and  councils  would  have  enabled  her  to  do.  Hitherto 
^-'^'"^^"^^  the  beft  informed  Americans  had  doubts  of  fuccefs  in  ef- 
tablifbing  their  independence,  but  henceforward  their 
language  was,  **  That  whatever  might  be  the  event  of 
their  prefent  ftruggle,  they  were  forever  loft  to  Great- 
Britain."  Nor  were  they  deceived.  The  eclat  of  captur- 
ing a  large  army  of  BritiHi  and  German  regular  troops, 
foon  procured  them  powerful  friends  in  Europe. 

Immediately  after  the  furrender  of  ^thc  troops,  com- 
manded by  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne,  they  were  march- 
ed to  the  vicinity  of  Bofton.  On  their  arrival  they  were 
(quartered  in  the  barracks  on  Winter  and  Prolpeci:  hills. 
The  general  colirt  of  Maflachufetts  pafTed  proper  rcfolu- 
tions  for  procuring  fuitable  accommodations  for  the  pri- 
foners  ;  but  from  the  general  unwillingnefs  of  the  people 
to  oblige  them,  and  from  the  feeblenefs  of  that  authority 
which  the  republican  rulers  had  at  that  time  over  the 
property  of  their  fellow  citizens,  it  was  impoflible  to  pro- 
vide immediately  for  fo  large  a  number  of  officers  and 
Ibldicrs,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  their  convenience  required, 
or  as  from  the  articles  of  convention  they  might  reafon- 
ably  expert.  The  officers  remonftrated  to  general  Bur- 
goyne, that  fix  or  feven  of  them  were  crouded  together  in 
one  room,  without  any  regard  to  their  refpective  ranks, 
in  violation  of  the  7th  article  of  the  convention.  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne,  on  the  14th  of  November  forwarded  this 
account  to  general  Gates,  and  added,  "  the  public  faith 
is  broken/*  This  letter  being  laid  before  Congrefs,  gave 
an  alarm.  It  corroborated  an  apprehenflon,  previoufly 
entertained  that  the  captured  troops  on  their  embarkation 
Would  make  a  junflion  with  the  Britifh  garrifons  in  A- 
merica.  The  declaration  of  the  general,  that  **  the  public 
faith  was  broken"  while  in  the  power  of  Congrefs,  was 
confidered  by  them  as  deftroying  the  fecurity  which  they 
before  had  in  his  perfonal  honour,  for  in  every  event  he 
might  adduce  his  previous  notice  to  juftify  his  future  ccn- 
du61:.  They  therefore  refolved,  "  That  the  embarkation 
of  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne,  and  the  troops  under  his 
command,  be  poftponed,  till  a  diftindl:  and  explicit  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention  of  Saratoga  be  properly  notified 
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by  the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  Congrefs."  General  I777* 
Burgoyne  explained  the  intention  and  conftru^lion  of  the  ^-^"^"^^^ 
pafTage  objecled  to  in  his  letter,  and  pledged  himfelf,. 
that  his  officers  would  join  with  him  in  iigning  any  in- 
llrument  that  might  be  thought  necelTary  for  confirming 
the  convention,  but  Congrefs  would  not  recede  from  their 
refolution.  They  alledged,  that  it  had  been  often  aflerted 
by  their  adverfaries  that  **  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with 
rebels/'  and  that  therefore  they  would  be  deficient  in  at- 
tention to  the  interefcs  of  their  conftituenis,  if  they  did 
not  require  an  authencic  ratification  of  the  convention  by 
national  authority,  before  they  parted  with  the  captured 
troops.  They  urged  farther,  that  by  the  law  of  nations, 
a  compacSl  broken  in  one  article,  v/as  no  longer  binding 
in  any  other.  They  made  a  defl:in<rtIon  between  the  fu- 
fpenfion  and  abrogation  of  the  convention,  and  alledged 
that  ground  to  fufpect  an  intention  to  violate  it,  was  a 
juftifying  reafon  for  fufpending  its  execution  on  their 
part,  till  it  v/as  properly  ratified.  The  defircd  ratification 
if  Great-Britain  was  feriouily  difpofed  to  that  meafure, 
might  have  been  obtained  in  a  few  months,  and  Congrefs 
uniformly  declared  themfelves  willing  to  carry  it  into  fult 
effecl,  as  foon  as  they  were  fecured  of  its  obfervance  by 
proper  authority  on  the  other  fide. 

About  eight  months  after  certain  royal  commiffionersj 
whofe  official  functions  (hall  be  hereafter  explained,  made 
a  requifition  refpefting  thefe  troops— ^-offered  to  ratify 
the  convention,  and  required  permiffion  for  their  em- 
barkation. On  enquiry  it  was  found,  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  do  any  thing  in  the  matter  which  would  be 
obligatory  on  Great-Britain.  Congrefs  therefore  refolved, 
**  that  no  ratification- of  the  convention,  which  may  be 
tendered  in  confequence  of  powers,  which  only  reach  that 
cafe  by  conftru£lion  and  implication,  or  which  may  fub- 
]e£t  whatever  is  tranfa<Sled  relative  to  it,  to  the  future  ap- 
probation or  dlfapprobation  of  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain,  can  be  accepted  by  Congrefs.'* 

Till  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  the  powers  of  Europe 
were  only  fpe£tators  of  the  war  between  Great-Britain 
and  her  late  colonics,  but  foon  after  that  event  they  were 
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I'J'J'J'  drawn  in  to  be  parties.  In  every  period  of  the  contro- 
^"^"^'^^  verfy,  the  claims  of  the  Americans  were  patronifed  by 
fundry  refpectable  foreigners.  The  letters,  addrefles,  and 
other  public  acls  of  Congrefs,  were  admired  by  many 
who  had  no  perfonal  intereft  in  the  conteft.  Liberty  is 
fo  evidently  the  undoubted  right  of  mankind,  that  even 
they  who  never  pofleiTed  it  feci  the  propriety  of  con- 
tending for  it,  and  whenever  a  people  take  up  arms  ei- 
ther to  defend  or  to  recover  it,  they  are  fure  of  meeting 
with  encouragement  or  good  wifhes  from  the  friends  of 
humanity  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

From  the  operation  of  thefe  principles,  the  Americans 
had  the  efteem  and  good  wilhes  of  multitudes  in.  all  parts 
of  Europe.  They  were  reputed  to  be  ill  ufcd,  and  were 
reprefented  as  a  refolute  and  brave  people,  determined  to 
reiift  oppreflion.  Being  both  pitied  and  applauded,  ge- 
nerous and  fympathetic  fentiments  were  excited  in  their 
favour.  Thefe  circumftances  would  have  operated  in 
every  cafe,  but  in  the  prefent,  the  caufe  of  the  Americans 
was  patronifed  from  additional  motives.  An  univerfal 
jealoufy  prevailed  againft  Great-Britain.  Her  navy  had 
long  tyranifed  over  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  demanded 
as  a  matter  of  right  that  the  fhips  of  all  other  powers 
Ihould  ftrike  their  fails  to  her,  as  miflrefs  of  the  ocean. 
From  her  eagernefs  to  prevent  fupplies  going  to  her  re- 
bellious colonics,  as  flic  called  the  Americans,  the  veflels 
of  foreign  powers  had  for  fome  time  paft  been  fubjecSled 
to  fearches  and  other  interruptions,  when  fteering  towards 
America,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  but  be  impatiently 
born  by  independent  nations.  That  pride  and  infolencc 
which  brought  on  the  American  war,  had  long  difgufted 
her  neighbours,  and  made  them  rejoice  at  her  misfortunes, 
and  efpecially  at  the  profpedt  of  difmembering  her  over^ 
grown  empire. 
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CHAP.       XVI. 

The  Alliance  between   France  and  the  United  States. 
The   Campaign   5/1778. 

SOON  after  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's 
army  reached  Europe,  the  court  of  France  concluded 
at  Paris,  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the  United 
States.  The  circumflances  which  led  to  this  great  event, 
deferve  to  be  particularly  unfolded.  The  colonifts  hav- 
ing taken  up  arms,  uninfluenced  by  the  enemies  of  Great- 
Britain,  conducted  their  oppolition  for  feveral  monrhs 
after  they  hadraifed  troops,  and  emitted  money,  without 
any  reference  to  foreign  powers.  They  knew  it  to  be 
the  intereft  cf  Europe,  to  promote  a  feparation  between 
Great-Britain  and  her  colonies,  Sut  as  they  began  the 
conteft  with  no  other  view  than  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of 
grievances,  they  neither  wifhcd  in  the  firft  period  of  their 
oppolition  to  involve  Great-Bi'itain  in  a  war,  nor  to  pro- 
cure aid  to  themfelves  by  paying  court  to  her  enemies. 
The  policy  of  Great-Britain  in  attempting  to  deprive  the 
Am.ericans  of  arms,  was  the  firft  event  which  made  it  ne- 
cefTary  for  them  to  feek  foreign  connexions.  At  the 
time  fhe  was  urging  military  preparations  to  compel  their 
fubmiffion,  iTie  forbad  the  exportation  of  arms,  and  fo- 
licited  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  to  co-operate 
with  her  by  adopting  a  fimilar  prohibition.  To  fruftrate 
the  views  of  Great-Britain  Congrefs,  befides  recommend- 
ing the  domeftic  manufaclure  of  the  maateri/ds  for  mili- 
tary ftores,  appointed  a  fecret  committee  with  powers  to 
procure  on  their  account  arms  and  ammunition,  and  alfo 
employed  agents  in  foreign  countries  for  the  fi^mie  purpofe. 
The  evident  advantage  which  France  miight  derive  from 
the  continuance  of  the  difpute  and  the  countenance  which 
individuals  of  that  country  daily  gave  to  the  Americans, 
encouraged  Congrefs  to  fend  a  political  and  commercial 
agent  to  that  kingdom,  with  infcruclions  to  folicit  its 
friendfliip,  and  to  procure  military  ftores.  Silas  Deane, 
being  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  failed  for  France  early  ia 
I77<^,  and  was  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris  inftrucled 
to   found  count  de  Vergennes,   the  French  minifter   for 
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T778.    foreign   affairs,   on  the  fubje^t:  of  the  American  contro- 
^"^^'^''^"^  verfy.     As  the  public  mind,  for  reafons  which  have  been 
mentioned,    clofed  againft  Great-Britain,  it   opened  to- 
wards other  nations. 

On  the  rithof  June  1776,  Congrefs  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, to  prepare  a  plan  of  a  treaty  to  be  propofed  to  fo- 
reign powers.  The  difcufBon  of  this  novel  fubje(St  en- 
gaged their  attention  till  the  latter  end  of  September. 
While  Congrefs  was  deliberating  thereon,  Mr.  Deane  was 
folicitinga  fupply  of  arms,  ammunition  andfoldiers  cloath- 
ing,  for  their  fervice.  A  fufficiency  for  lading  three  vef- 
fels  was  foon  procured.  What  agency  the  government 
of  France  had  in  furnifliing  thefe  fupplics,  or  whether 
ihey  were  fold  or  given  as  prefents,  are  queiKons  which 
have  been  often  aflced,  but  not  fatisfa(^orily  anfwered,  for 
the  bufinefs  was  fo  conducted  that  the  tranfaclion  might 
be  made  to  aiuime  a  variety  of  complei^ions,  as  circum* 
fiances  might  render  expedient. 

It  was  moft  evidently  the  interefl:  of  France  to  encour- 
age the  Americans  in  their  oppofiiion  to  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  true  policy  to  do  this  by  degrees  and  in  a  pri- 
vate manner,  left  Great-Britain  might  take  the  alarm. 
Individuals  are  fometimes  influenced  by  confiderations  of 
friendfliip  and  generofity,  but  intereft  is  the  pole  ftar  by 
which  nations  are  univerfally  governed.  It  is  certain 
that  Great-Britain  was  ^mufed  with  declarations  of  the 
moft  pacific  difpofitions  on  the  part  of  France,  at  the  time 
the  Americans  were  liberally  fupplied  with  the  means  of 
defence,  and  it  is  equally  <;ertain,  that  this  was  the  true 
line  of  policy  for  promoting  that  difmembevment  of  the 
Britifli  empire  which  France  had  an  intereft  in  accbmplifti- 
Jng. 

Congrefs  knew,  that  a  diminution  of  the  overgrown 
power  of  Britain,  could  not  but  be  deiirahle  to  France. 
Sore  with  the  lofs  of  her  pofTefiions  on  the  continent  of 
North- America  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  the  year  1763, 
and  alfo  by  the  capture  of  many  thoufands  of  her  failors 
in  I75  5>  antecedent  to.  a  declaration  of  war,  ihe  muft 
have  been  fomcthing  more  than  human,  not  to  have  re- 
joiced at  an  opportunity  of  deprefling  an  aniient  and  for- 
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mldable  rival.  Befides  the  increafing  naval  fuperiorlty  of  i77^« 
Great-Britain,  her  vaft  refources,  not  only  in  her  anti-  '^^^'^'*^>-* 
cnt  dominions,  but  in  colonies  growing  daily  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  added  to  the  haughtinefs  of  her  flag, 
made  her  the  object  both  of  terror  and  envy.  It  was 
the  interefi:  of  Cougrefs  to  apply  to  the  court  of  France, 
and  it  was  the  intcreft  of  France  to  liften  to  their  appli^ 
cation. 

Congrefs  having  agreed  on  the  plan  of  the  treaty, 
which  they  intended  to  propofe  to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Ma^ 
jefty,  proceeded  to  ele^l  commiflioners  to  folicit  its  ac- 
ceptance. Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Thomas  Jef^ 
ferfon  were  ehofen.  The  latter  declining  to  ferve,  Arthur 
Lee,  who  was  then  in  London,  and  had  been  very  fervice- 
able  to  his  country  in  a  variety  of  ways,  was  ele6led  iq 
his  room.  It  was  refolved,  that  no  member  (hould  be  at 
liberty  to  divulge  any  thing  more  of  thefe  tranfaclions 
than  "  that  Congrefs  had  taken  fuch  fteps  as  they  judged 
neceflary  for  obtaining  foreign  alliances."  The  fecret 
committee  were  direcled  to  make  an  eiFeclual  lodgen:ient 
in  France  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  fi:erling,  fubjecl  to  the 
order  of  thefe  commiflioners.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was 
employed  as  agent  in  the  bufinefs,  and  afterwards  as  mi- 
nifter  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  France,  was  in  pof- 
feflion  of  a  greater  proportion  of  foreign  fame,  than  any 
Other  native  of  America.  By  the  dint  of  fuperior  abili- 
ties, and  with  but  few  advantages  in  early  life,  he  had  at- 
tained the  higheft  eminence  among  men  of  learning,  and 
in  many  inftances  extended  the  empire  of  fcience.  His 
genius  was  vaft  and  compreheniive,  and  with  equal  eafe 
inveftigatc  the  myfteries  of  philofophy  and  the  labyrinths 
of  politics.  His  fame  as  a  philofopher  had  reached  as  far 
as  human  nature  is  polifhed  or  refined.  His  philanthro- 
py knew  no  bounds.  The  profperity  and  happinefs  of 
the  human  race  were  obje^ls  which  at  all  times  had  at- 
tra(5led  his  attention.  Dlfgufted  with  great  Britain,  and 
glowing  with  the  moft  ardent  love  for  the  liberties  of  his 
opprefled  riative  country,  he  left  London,  where  he  had 
refided  fome  years  in  the  character  of  agent  for  feveraj. 
pf  the  colonies,  and  early  in  1 775  returned  to  Philadcl- 
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177S.    phia,   and   immediately  afterwards  was  ele£led  by  the  Ic- 

^-'^^'^  gifl.uure  of  Pennfylvania,    to  fhare  in  the    oppofition  to 

Great-Britain  as  a  member  of  Congrefs,      Shortly   after 

Oct.  27.  ^^is  appointment    to    folicit  the   interefts  of   Congrefs  in 
France,  he  failed   for   that  country.      He  was  no  fooner 

Dec.  1 3.  landed  than  univerfally  carreffed.  His  fame  had  fmoothed 
the  way  for  his  reception  in  a  public  charatHier.  Doctor 
Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  having  rendez- 
^  voufed  at  Paris,  foon  after  opened  their  bufinefs  in  a  pri- 
vate audience  with  count  de  Vergennes.  The  Congrefs 
could  not  have  applied  to  the  court  of  France  under  more 
favourable  circumftances.  The  throne  v/as  filled  by  a 
prince  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  animated  with  the 
defire  of  rendering  his  reign  illuflrious.  Count  de  Ver^ 
gennes  was  not  lefs  remarkable  for  extenfive  political 
knowledge,  than  for  true  greatnefs  of  mind.  He  had 
grown  old  in  the  habits  of  government,  and  wasconvinced 
that  conquefts  are  neither  the  fureft  nor  the  fiiorteft  way 
to  fubftantial  fame.  He  knew  full  well  that  no  fuccefs 
in  war,  however  brilliant,  could  fo  effectually  promote 
the  fecurity  of  France,  as  the  emancipaiipn  of  the  colonies 
of  her  ancient  rival.  He  had  the  fuperior  wifdom  to  dff- 
cern,  that  there  were  no  prefent  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  unequal  terms,  that  would  compenfate  for  thofe  Lift- 
ing benefits  which  were  likely  to  flow  from  a  kind  and 
generous  beginning.  Inftead  of  grafping  at  too  much,  or 
taking  any  advantages  of  the  humble  fituation  of  the  in- 
vaded colonies,  he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  by  kind 
and  generous  terms  to  a  diflreffed  country,  to  perpetuate 
the  feparation  which  had  already  taken  place  between  the 
component  parts  of  an  empire,  from  the  union  of  which 
his  fovereign  had  much  to  fear. 

Truly  difficult  was  the  line  of  conduct,  which  the  real 
intereft  of  the  nation  required  of  the  miniftcrs  of  His 
Moft  Chriftian  Majefty.  An  haughty  referve  would  have 
difcouraged  the  Americans.  An  open  reception,  or  even 
a  legal  countenance  of  their  deputies  might  have  alarmed 
the  rulers  of  Great-Britain,  and  difpofed  them  to  a  com- 
promife  with  their  colonies,  or  have  brought  on  an  irj^- 
piediate  rupture  between  France  and  England.  A  mid- 
dle 
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die  line  as  preferable  to  either,  was  therefore  purfued.  i77<^o 
Whilft  the  French  government  prohibited,  threatened  ^'-^^^'^^ 
and  even  puni(hed  the  Americans  ;  private  perfons  en- 
couraged, fupplicd,  and  fupported  them.  Prudence,  as 
well  as  policy  required, 'that  France  fhould  nt>t  be  over- 
hafty  in  openly  efpoufing  their  caufe.  She  was  by  no 
means  fit  for  war.  From  the  ftate  of  her  navy,  and  the 
condition  of  her  foreign  trade,  fhe  was  vulnerable  on  every 
iide.  Her  trading  people  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  a  war 
with  Great-Britain^  as  they  would  thereby  be  expofed  to 
great  lofe.  Thefe  confiderations  were  lire ngthened  from 
another  quarter.  The  peace  of  Europe  was  fuppofed  to 
be  unliable  from  a  prevailing  belief,  that  the  fpeedy  death 
»of  the  eleclor  of  Bavaria  was  an  event  extremely  probable. 
But  the  principle  reafon  which  induced  a  delay,  was  an 
opinion,  that  the  d;fputc  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  colonies  would  be  compromifed.  Within  the 
13  years  immediately  preceding,  twice  had  the  contefted 
claims  of  the  two  countries  brought  matters  to  the  verge 
of  extremity.  Twice  had  the  guardian  genius  of  both 
interpofed,  and  reunited  them  in  the  bonds  of  love  and 
affection.  It  was  feared  by  the  fagacious  miniftry  of 
France,  that  the  prefent  rupture  would  terminate  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thefe  wife  obfervers  of  human  nature 
apprehended,  that  their  too  early  interference  would  fa- 
vour a  reconciliation,  and  that  the  reconciled  parties 
would  direcl  their  united  force  againfc  the  French,  as  the 
difturbers  of  theirdomeftic  tranquility.  It  had  not  yet  en- 
tered into  the  hearts  of  the  French  nation,  that  it  was  pof- 
lible  for  the  Britifh  American  colonifts,  to  join  with  their 
antient  enemies  againft  their  late  friends. 

At  this  period  Congrefs  did  not  fo  much  expecl  any 
direct  aid  from  France,  as  the  indirect  relief  of  a  war  be- 
tween that  country  and  Great-Britain.  To  fubferve  this 
defign,  they  refolved,  that  **  their  com miffioners  at  the 
court  of  France  fhould  be  furni{hed  with  warrants  and 
commiffions,  and  authorifed  to  arm  and  fit  for  war  in  the 
French  ports  any  number  of  veflels  (not  exceeding  fix) 
at  the  expence  of  the  United  States,  to  war  upon  Britifli 
property,  provided  they  were  fatisfied  this  meafure  Vv-ould 

not 
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nbt  be  difagreeable  to  the  court  of  France."  This  refo-* 
lurion  Was  carried  into  effecft,  and  in  the  year  i  777  marine 
officers,  with  American  commiffions,  both  failed  out  of 
French  ports,  and  carried  prizes  of  Britifh  property  into 
them.  They  could  not  procure  their  condemnation  in 
the  courts  of  France,  nor  fell  them  publicly,  but  thev  ne- 
verthelefs  found  ways  and  means  to  turn  them  into  mo- 
ney. The  commanders  of  thefe  veflels  were  fometimes 
puniflied  by  authority  to  pleafe  theEnglifh,  but  they  were 
oftener  carclTcd  from  another  quarter  to  pleafe  the  A- 
mericans. 

While  private  agents  on  the  part  of  the   United  States 
were  endeavouring  to  embroil  the  two  nations,  the  Ame- 
rican commiffioners  were  urging  the  minifters  of  His  Moft 
Chriftian   Majefty  to  accept  the  treaty  propofed  by  Con- 
grefs.  Tiiey  received  aflurances  of  the  good  wifhes  of  the 
court  of  France,   but  were  from   time  to  time  informed, 
that  the  important  tranfa<Slion  required  farther  confider- 
ation,    and  were  enjoined  to  obferve  the  moft  profound 
fecrecy.      Matters  remained  in  this  fluctuating  ftate  from 
l)ecember  I  776,  till  December  1777.   Privateencourage- 
ment  and  public  difcountenance  were  ahernated,  but  both 
varied  according  to  the  complexion  of  news  from   Ame- 
rica.   The  defeat  cr»  Long-lfland,  the  reduction  of  New- 
York,  and  the  train  of  diftftrous  events  in  1776,  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  funk  the  credit  of  the  Ame- 
ricans very  low,  and  abated  much  of  the  national  ardor 
for  their  fupport.    Their  fubfequent  fuccefles  at  Trenton 
and   Princeton,  efBtced   thefc  impreflions,  and  rekindled 
a(Stive  zeal  in  their  behalf.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  iixed 
thcfe  wavering  politics.   The  fuccefs  of  the  Americans  in 
the  campaign  of  i  777,  placed chem  on  high  ground.  Their 
enmity  had  proved  itfelf  formidable  to  Britain,  and  their 
friendship  became  defirable  to   France.      Having  helped 
themfelves,  they  found  it  lefs  difficult  to  obtain  help  from 
others.      The  fame  intereft,  which  hitherto  had  directed 
the  court  of  France  to  a  temporifing  policy,  now  required 
decifive  conduct.      Previous  delay  had  favoured  the  dif- 
mcmberment  of  the  empire,   but  farther  procraftinatiou 
bid  fair  to  promote,  at  leaft  fugli  a  fcederal  alliance  of  the 
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disjointed  parts  of  the  BritrCb  Empire  as  would  be  no  177S. 
Jefs  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  France  than  a  re-union  oi  '^-"^^^'^'^^ 
its  fevered  parts.  The  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Sara- 
toga reached  France,  very  early  in  December,  1777. 
The  American  deputies  took  that  opportunity  to  prefs 
for  an  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  which  had  been  under 
confideration  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The 
capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  convinced  the  French,  that 
the  oppofition  of  the  Americans  to  Great  Britain  was 
not  the  work  of  a  few  men  who  had  got  power  in  their 
hands,  but  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  was  like 
to  be  finally  faccefsful.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
take  them  by  the  hand^  and  publicly  to  efpoufe  their 
caufe.  The  comniilEoners  of  Congrefs  were  informed 
by  Mr.  Gerard  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  the  King's  coun-  Dec,  16. 
cil  of  Stite,  **that  it  was  decided  to  acknowledge  the  lyy, 
independence  of  the  United  States  and  to  make  a  treaty 
with  them.  Th;U  in  t!ie  treaty  no  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  their  fiiuation  to  obtain  terms  which,  other- 
wife;  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  them  to  agree  to. 
That  his  Mofi:  Chriftian  Majefty  deGred  the  treaty  once 
madefhouid  be  durable,  and  their  amity  to  fubfiH:  forever, 
which  could  not  be  expected,  if  each  nation  did  not  find 
an  interefi  in  its  continuance,  as  well  as  in  its  commence- 
ment. It  was  therefore  intended  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  fhouid  be  fuch  as  the  new  form.ed  flates  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  if  they  had  been  long  fince  eftablifhed, 
and  in  the  fulnefs  of  ftrength  and  power;  and  fuch  as 
they  Ihould  approve  of  when  that  time  (liould  come. 
That  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  was  fixed  in  his  determi- 
nation not  only  to  acknowledge,  but  to  fupport,  their  in- 
dependence. That  in  doing  this  he  might  probably  foon 
be  engaged  in  a  war,  yet  he  fhouid  not  expert  any  com- 
penfation  from  the  United  States  on  that  account,  nor 
was  it  pretended  that  he  a^ed  wholly  for  their  fakes, 
fince  bendes  his  real  good  will  to  them,  it  was  manifeftly 
the  intereft  of  France,  that  the  power  cf  England  diould 
be  diminiChed,  by  the  feparation  of  the  colonies  from  its 
government.  The  oitly  condition  he  ihould  require  and 
rely  on  would  be,  that  the  Unite<l  States  in  no  peace  ro  be 
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1778.  made,  fliould  give  up  their  independence  and  return  to 
^^"^'"'''^^  the  obedience  of  the  Britifli  government."  At  ahy  time 
prcvioufly  to  the  i  6ih  of  December,  I  777,  when  Mr. 
Gerard  made  the  foregoing  declaration,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Brltiih  miniltry  to  haveendedthe  American 
war,  and  to  have  eflabh'flicd  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  that  would  have  been  of  great  fervice  to  both  ; 
but  from  the  fame  hauglitinefs  which  for  fome  time  had 
predomuiated  in  their  councils,  and  blinded  them  to  their 
interefts,  tliey  ncgle^Sled  to  improve  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. 

Conformably  to  the  prelimifiaries  propofed  by  Mr.  Ge- 
rard, his  mofl:  Chriftian  Majefty  Lewis  the  i6th,  on  the 
6th  of  February  i77«^,  entered  into  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce,  and  of  alliance  with  the  United  States,  on  the 
footing  of  the  moft  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity.  By 
the  latter  of  thefe,  that  illuftrious  monarch  became  the 
guarantee  of  their  fovereignty,  independence  and  com- 
merce. 

On  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  minlftry 
to  the  Americans,  the  former  appear  to  have  a£led  uni- 
formly from  a  wife  regard  to  national  intereft.  Any 
line  of  conduct,  different  from  that  which  they  adopted, 
might  have  overfet  the  meafures  which  they  wifhed  to 
eflablirti.  Had  they  pretended  to  acSl  from  difintercfted 
principles  of  generofity  to  the  diftrelTed,  the  known  felf- 
ifhnefs  of  human  nature  would  have  contradicted  the  ex- 
travagant precenfion.  By  avowing  the  real  motive  of  their 
conduct  they  furniflied  fuch  a  proof  of  candor  as  begat 
confidence. 

The  terms  of  reciprocity  on  which  they  contradted 
v/ith  the  United  States  were  no  lefs  recommended  by  wife 
policy  than  di<^tated  by  true  magnanimity.  As  there 
was  nothing  pxclufive  in  the  treaty^  an  opening  was  left  for 
Great  Britain  to  clofe  the  war  when  fhe  plcafed,  with  all 
the  advantages  for  future  commerce  that  France  had  fti- 
pulated  for  herfelf.  This  judicious  meafure  made  the 
eftablifhment  of  American  independence  the  common 
caufc  of  all  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  for  the 
qucftion  then  was,  whether  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
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iliould  by  the  fubverfion  of  their  independence  be  again     177B. 
monopolifed  by  Great  Britain,  or  by  the  eftablifhment  of    '-^^''^-' 
it,  laid  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  the  world. 

In  national  events  the  public  attention  is  generally  fixed 
on  the  movements  of  armies  and  fleets.  Mankind  never 
fail  to  do  homage  to  the  able  general  and  expert  admiral. 
To  this  tnsv  are  juftly  entitled,  bur  as  great  a  tribute  is  due 
to  the  ftiiuerman  who,  from  a  more  elevated  ftation,  deter- 
mines on  meafures  in  which  the  general  Tifety  and  wel- 
fare of  empires  are  involved.  This  giory  in  a  particular 
manner  belongs  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  who,  as  his 
mod  Chriftian  Majefry's  minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  con- 
ducted the  conferences  which  terminated  in  thefe  treaties. 
While  the  minifters  of  his  Britanic  Majefly  were  pleaflng 
themfelves  with  the  flattering  idea  of  permanent  peace  in 
Europe,  they  were  not  lefs  furprifedthan  provoked  by  hear- 
ing of  the  alliance,  which  hid  taken  place  between  his  moft 
ChrifbianMajefty,  and  the  United  States.  This  event  though 
often  foretold  was  difbelieved.  The  zeal  of  the.  Britifh  mini- 
dry  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  fubmiliion,  blinded  them  to 
danger  from  every  other  quarter.  Forgetting  that  intere.ft 
governs  public  bodies  perhaps  more  than  private  perfons, 
they  fuppofed  that  feebler  motives  would  outweigh  its  all 
commanding  influence.  Intent  on  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  object  of  their  wilhes*  they  fancied  that  becaule 
France  and  Spain  had  colonics  of  their  own,  thsy  would 
refrain  from  aiding  or  abetting  the  revolted  Britifli  colo- 
nifts,  froni  the  fear  of  eflablifhing  a  precedent,  which  at  a 
future  day  might  operate  againft  themfelves.  Tranfported 
with  indignation  againfi:  their  late  fellow  fubjects,  they 
were  fo  infatuated  with  the  American  v%rar,  as  to  fuppofe 
that  trifling  evils,  both  diftantand  uncertain,  would  iiiducc 
the  court  of  France  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  fccur- 
jng  great  and  immediate  advantages. 

How  far  this  interference  of  the  court  of  France  can 
be  juftified  by  the  laws  of  nations,  it  is  not  the  province  of 
hidory  to  decide.  Meafures  of  this  kind  are  not  deter- 
mined by  abflra6t  reafoning.  The  prefent  feelings  of  a 
nation,  and  the  probable  confequences  of  lofs  or  gain  in- 
fluence more  than  the  deciflons  of  fpeculative  men.  Suf- 
fice 
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J  778.  ,iicc  it  to  mention,  that  the  French  exculpated  themfelvcs 
^•^^^^"^"^  from  the  heavy  charges  brought  againft  them,  by  this 
fummary  mode  of  reafoning,  **  We  have  found"  faid 
they  "  the  late  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  actual  pof- 
feffion  of  Independence,  and  in  the  excrcife  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  fovereignty.  It  is  notour  bufinefs  to  enquire, 
whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  fufficient  reafonto  with- 
draw themfelvcs  from  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  erecTt  an  ind^'pendent  one  of  their  own.  We  are 
to  conduct  towards  nations,  agreeably  to  the  political  ftate 
in  which  we  find  them,  without  inveftigating  how  they 
acquired  it.  Obferving  them  to  be  independent  in  fa<Q, 
we  were  bound  to  fuppofe  they  were  fo  of  right,  and  hacl 
the  fame  liberty  to  make  treaties  with  them  as  with  any 
other  fovereign  power."  They  alio  alleged,  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  complain  of  their  interference,  fince  fljc 
had  fet  them  the  example  only  a  few  years  before,  in  fup- 
porting  the  Corficans  in  oppofition  to  the  court  of  France. 
They  had  befides  many  well  founded  complaints  againrt 
the  Britifli,  whofc  armed  veffels  had  for  months  pad  ha- 
rafled  their  commerce,  on  the  idea  of  preventing  an  illi- 
cit trade  with  the  revolted  colonies. 

The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  whofe  letters  to  France  had 
a  confidcrable  fhare  in  reconciling  the  nation  to  patronifc 
the  United  States,  was  among  the  firfl  in  the  American 
army  wlio  received  the  welcome  tidings  of  the  treaty.  In 
a  tranfpoit  of  joy,  mingled  with  an  effufion  of  ter.rs,  he 
embraced  general  Wafhington  exclaiming  **  The  king  my 
^nafter  has  acknowledged  your  Independence,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  you  for  its  eftabliOiment."  The 
heart-felt  joy,  which  fpread  from  breaft  to  breafl,  ex- 
ceeded defcription.  The  feveral  brigades  alTembled  by  or- 
der of  the  commander  in  chief.  Their  chaplains  offered 
up  public  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  and  delivered  dif- 
courfes  fuitable  to  theoccafion.  A  feu  de  joie  was  fired, 
and  on  a  proper  fignal  being  given,  the  air  refounded  with 
*'  Long  live  the  king  of  France,*'  poured  forth  from  the 
bread  of  every  private  in  the  army.  The  Americans, 
having  in  their  own  flrength  for  three  years  weathered 
^hs  flcrms  of  war,  fancied  the  port  of  peace  to  be  in  full 
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view.  Replete  with  the  Sanguine  hopes  of  vigorous  youth; 
they  prefumcd  that  Britain,  whofe  northern  army  had  been 
reduced  by  their  fole  exertions,  would  not  continue  thq 
unequal  conteft  with  the  combined  force  of  France  and 
America.  Overvaluing  their  own  importance,  andunder- 
valuing  the  refources  of  their  adverfaries,  they  were 
tempted  to  indulge  a  dangerous  confidence.  That  they 
might  not  be  lulled  into  carelefsnefs,  Congrefs  made  an 
animated  addrefs  to  them,  in  which,  after  reviewing  the 
leading  features  of  the  war,  they  informed  them  "  They 
muft  yet  expert  a  fevere  confli£l;  that  though  foreign  al- 
liances fecured  their  independence,  they  could  not  fecure 
their  country  from  devaftation."--  The  alliance  between 
France  and  America  had  not  been  concluded  three  days, 
before  it  was  known  to  the  Britifh  miniftry,  and  in  lefs  -ar  . 
than  five  weeks  more,  it  was  officially  communicated  to  the 
court  of  London  in  a  refcript,  delivered  by  the  French 
ambalTador,  to  lortl  Weymouth.  In  this  new  fituation  of 
affairs,  there  were  fome  in  Great  Britain  who  advocated 
the  meafure  of  peace  with  v\merica,  on  the  footing  of 
Independence:  But  the  point  of  honor,  which  had  before 
precipitated  the  nation  into  the  war,  predominated  over 
the  voice  of  prudence  and  intereft.  The  king  and  parli- 
ament of  Great  Britain  refolved  to  punifh  the  French  na- 
tion for  treating  with  their  fubjecls,  which  they  termed 
*'  An  unprovoked  aggreffion  on  the  honor  of  the  crown, 
and  efTential  interefts  of  the  kingdom."  And  at  the  hmc 
time  a  vain  hope  was  indulged,  that  the  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have 
originated  in  pailion,  might  be  diiTolved.  The  national  v^ 
prejudices  againft  the  French,  had  been  fo  inftilled  into 
the  minds  of  Engliflimen,  and  of  their  American  defcend- 
ants,  that  it  was  fuppofed  pra<S(;i cable,  by  negotiations  and 
conceffions,  to  detatch  the  United  States  from  their  new 
alliance,  and  re-unitethem  to  the  parent  ftate.  Eleven  days 
after  the  treaty  between  France  and  America  had  been  Feb.  i  7. 
concluded,  the  Britifli  minifter  introduced  into  the  houfe 
of  commons  a  projetft  for  conciliation,  founded  on  the 
idea  of  obtaining  a  re-union  of  the  new  States  with  Great 
pritain.     This  conlifled  of  two  bills,  with  the  following 
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title.s,  '*  A  bill  for  declaring  the  intention  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, concerning  the  exercife  of  the  right  of  impoUng 
taxes  within  his  Majcfty's  colonies,  provinces  and  planta- 
tions, in  North  America,"  and  a  bill  to"  enable  his  Ma- 
jefty  to  appoint  cbmmiffioners  with  fufficient  powers,  to 
treat,  coniult  and  agree,  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the 
diforders  now  fubllfting  in  certain  of  the  colonies,  plan- 
tations and  provinces  of  North  America."  Thefe  bills 
were  hurried  through  bothhoufcs  of  Parliament,  and  be- 
fore th.ey  paflcd  into  adts,  were  copied  and  fcnt  acrofs  the 
Atlantic,  to  lord  and  general  Howe.  On  their  arrival  in 
America,  they  were  fent  by  a  flag  to  Congrefs  at  York- 
town.  When  they  were  received,  Congrefs  was  unin- 
April  formed  of  the  treaty  which  their  commiflioners  had  lately 
2  1.  concluded  at  Paris.  For  upVards  of  a  year,  they  had 
iiot  received  one  line  of  information  from  them  on  any 
fubjedl  whatever.  One  packet  had  in  that  time  been  re- 
ceived, but  all  the  letters  therein  were  taken  out  before  it 
was  put  on  board  the  veilel  which  brought  it  from  France, 
and  blank  paper  put  in  their  flead.  A  committe  of  Con- 
grefs was  appointed  to  examine  thefe  bills,  and  report 
on  them.  Their  report  was  brought  in  the  day  following, 
and  Avas  unanimoufly  adopted.  By  this  they  reje(fted  the 
propofals  of  Great  Britain.  The  vigorous  and  firm  lan- 
guage in  which  Congrefs  exprefled  their  rejection  of  thefe 
offers,  confidered  in  connedlion  with  the  circun^ fiance  of 
their  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  late  treaty  with  France, 
exhibits  the  glowing  ferenity  of  fortitude.  While  the 
royal  commiflioners  were  indufirioufly  circulating  thefe 
bills  in  a  partial  and  fecret  manner,  as  if  they  fufpc«fled 
an  intention  of  concealing  them  from  the  common  peo- 
ple, Congiefs  trufting  to  the  good  fcnfe  of  their  confli- 
iuents,  ordered  them  to  be  forthwith  printed  for  the  pub- 
lic information.  Having  dirc<^ed  the  afFairscf  their  coun- 
try with  an  honeft  reference  to  its  welfare,  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  people  knowing  and  judging  for 
themfelves.  They  fubmitted  the  whole  to  the  public. 
Their  acl,  after  fomc  general  remarks  on  the  bill^  con- 
cluded as  foil  ov/s, 
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^'  From  all  which  it  appears  evident  to  your  committee,  1778, 
that  the  faid  bills  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  hopes  ^-"^"^-^ 
and  fears  of  the  good  people  of  thefe  flates,  fo  as  to  create 
diviiions  among  them,  and  a  defeftion  from  the  common 
caufe,  now,  by  the  bleffing  of  Divine  Providence,  drawmp- 
near  to  a  favourable  iiTue.  That  they  are  the  fequel  of 
that  infidious  plan,  which,  from  the  days  of  the  flamp- 
ad,  down  to  the  prefent  time,  hath  involved  this  country 
in  contention  and  bloodlhed.  And  that,  as  in  other  cafts 
{o  in  this,  although  circum fiances  may  force  them  at  times 
to  recede, from  their  onjuftifiable  claims,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  they  will,  as  heretofore,  upon  the  firft  favour- 
able occafion,  again  difplay  that  luft  of  domination, 
which    hath  rent    in  twain  the    mighty  empire  of  Britain. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  committee  beg  leave  to 
report  it  as  their  opinion,  that  as  the  Americans  united  in 
this  arduous  conteft  upon  principles  of  common  intered, 
for  the  defe;,ice  of  common  rights  and  privileges,  which 
union  hath  been  cemented  by  common  calamities,  and  by 
mutual  good  offices  and  aiTeaion,  fo  the  great  caufe  for 
which  they  contend,  and  ^n  which  all  mankind  are  intcr- 
cftedj  muft  derive  its  fuccefs  from  the  continuance  of  that 
union.  Wherefore  any  man  or  body  of  men,  who  iTiouId 
prefume  to  make  any  feparate  or  partial  convention  or 
agreement  with  commiilioners  under  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain,  or  any  of  them,  ought  to  be  confidered  and 
treated  as,  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  thefe  United 
States. 

And  further,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  it  ;i-, 
their  opinion,  that  thefe  United  States  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, hold  any  conference  with  any  commiilioners  on 
ttie  part  of  Great-Britain,  unlefs  they  fhall,  as  a  preii» 
minary  thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies, 
or  elfc,  in  pofitive  and  exprefs  terras,  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence   of  the  faid  flates. 

And  in  as  much  as  it  appears  to  bethedefion  of  the  ene- 
mies of  thefe  flates  to. lull  them  into  a  fataf  fecurity— to 
the  end  that  they  may  aft  with  a  becoming  weight  and 
importance,  it  is  the  opinion  of,  your  committee/that  the 
feveral  ftates  be  cidlcd  upon  to  ufe  the  moii  ftreimoii^  ex-.-r- 
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1778.     tloQS  to  have  their  refpeilivc  quotas  of  continental  troops 
'-^■^^^^^   in  the  field  as  foon  as   poffible,   and  that  all  the  militia  of 
the  faid  flates    beheld  in  readinefs,  to  a(St  as  occafion  may 
require". 

The  conciliatory  bills  were  fpeedily  followed  by  royal 
conimiffioners,  deputed  to  folicit  their  reception.  Gov. 
Johnilone,  Lord  Carlifle  and  Mr.  Eden,  appointed  on  this 
buiinefs  attempted  to  open  a  negotiation  on  the  fubje£t. 
Tune  o.  ^^'^^y  requefted  General  Wafhington,  to  furnifli  a  pafs- 
port  for  their  fecretary  Dr.  Fergufon,  with  a  letter  from 
them  to  Congrefs,  but  this  was  refufed,  and  the  refufal 
was  unanimoufly  approved  by  congrefs.  They  then  for- 
warded in  the  ufual  channel  of  communication,  a  letter 
addreiTed  **  to  his  Excellency  Henry  Laurens,  the  preii- 
deot,  and  other  the  members  of  congrefs,"  in  which  they 
communicated  a  copy  of  their  commiffion  and  of  the  a6ts 
oi  Parliament  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  offered  to 
concur  in  every  fatisfa<S}:ory  and  juft  arrangement  towards 
the  following  among    other   purpofes. 

To  confent  to  a  ceflation  of  hoftiliUes,  both  by  fea 
and  land. 

To  reftore  free  intcrcourfe,  to  revive  mutual  affe<fi:ion, 
and  renew  the  common  benefits  of  naturalization,  through 
the  feveral  parts  of  this  empire. 

To  extend  every  freedom  to  trade  that  our  refpedlive 
interefts  can  require. 

To  agree  that  no  military  forces  fhall  be  kept  up  in  the 
different  fiates  of  North-America,  without  the  confent 
of  the  general  congrefs  or  particuliar  affemblies. 

To  concur  in  meafures  calculated  to  difcharge  the  debts 
of  America,  and  to  raife  the  credit  and  value  of  the 
paper  circulation. 

To  perpetuate  our  union  by  a  reciprocal  deputation  of  an 
agent  or  agents  from  the  different  ftates,  who  fhall  have 
the  privilege  of  a  feat  and  voice  in  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain;  or,  if  fent  from  Britain,  in  that  cafe  to 
have  a  feat  and  voice  in  the  affemblies  of  the  different 
ftates  to  which  they  may  be  deputed  refpetflively,  in  order 
to  attend  the  feveral   interefts  of  thofc  by  whom  they  are 
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In  (hort,  to  eftabllfh  the  power  of  the  refpe^live  leglf-  177^* 
iatures  in  each  particular  ftate,  to  fettle  its  revenue,  in  ^•^^"y"***' 
civil  and  military  eftablifhment,  and  to  cxercife  a  perfe<fl 
freedom  of  legiflation  and  internal  government,  fo  that 
the  Britifli  ftates  throughout  North-America,  ailing  with 
lis  in  peace  and  war  under  one  common  fovereign,  may- 
have  the  irrevocable  enjoyment  of  every  privilege,  that  is 
f};ort  of  a  total  reparation  of  interefts,  or  conliftent  with 
that  union  of  force,  on  which  the  fafety  of  our  common 
religion  and  liberty  depends. 

A  decided  negative  having  been  already  given,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Britifh  commiffioners,  to  the  over- 
tures contained  in  the  conciliatory  bills,  and  intelligence 
of  the  treaty  with  France  having  in  the  mean  thme  ar- 
rived, there  was  no  ground  left  for  farther  deliberation. 
Prefident  Laurens  therefore,  by  order  of  Congrefs,  return-  |^J^,  j -^^ 
ed  the  following  anfwer. 

I  have  received  the  letter  from  your  excellencies  of  the 
9th  inftant,  with  the  enclofures,  and  laid  them  before 
Congrefs.  Nothing  but  an  earned  delire  to  fpare  the 
farther  cfFufion  of  human  blood  could  have  induced  them 
to  read  a  paper,  containing  expreffions  fo  difrefpe(5lful  to 
his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  the  good  and  great  ally  of  theie 
ftates;  or  to  conilder  proportions  fo  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  an  ii^dependent    nation. 

The  acls  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  commlllion 
from  your  fovereign,  and  your  letter,  fuppofethe  people 
of  thefe  ftates  to  be  fubjedls  of  the  crown  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  are  founded  on  the  idea  of  dependence,  which 
is  utterly  inadmiffible. 

I  am  further  dire6led  to  inform  your  excellencies,  that 
Congrefs  are  inclined  to  peace,  notwithftanding  the  unjull 
claims  from  which  this  war  originated,  and  the  favage 
manner  in  which  it  hath  been  conducted.  They  will, 
therefore,  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  r.onii(ieration  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce,  not  inconfiftent  with 
treaties  already  fubiifting,  when  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain fliall  demonflrate  a  iincere  difpoiitlon  for  that  purpofe. 
The  only  folid  proof  of  this  difpclulon  will  be,  an  expli- 
cit acknowledgment  of  il\c  independence  cf  thefe  frates,  or 
the  witlidrawlni;  hU  fleets  and  armies.  '      Thou'^h 
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778.  Though  Co^igrefs  could  not,  confiftenily  with  national 
— ^"'^  honor,  enter  on  a  difcuffion  of  the  terms  propofed  by  the 
Britilh  comuiiffioners,  ytt  ibme  individuals  of  their  body 
abiy  proved  the  propi  i-ty  of  rcj -(^ting  them.  Among  thcfe 
Govcrneur  Morris,  and  W.  H.  Drayton,  with  great  force 
of  ai'i.Uin.^nt  and  poignancy  of  wit,  juftified  the  decifivc 
meal'ures  adopted  by  their  countrymen. 

As  'he  Brit'iih  plan  for  conciliation  was  wholly  founded" 
on  the  idea  of  the  States  reiuiming  to  their  allegiance,  it  was^ 
no  fooner  known  than  rcjedied.  In  addition  to  the  facred 
ties  of  plighted  faith  and  national  engagements,  the  leaders 
in  Congrefs  and  the  legiflative  aflemblies  of  America,  had 
tafted  the  Aveets  of  power  and  were  in  full  pofTeffion  of 
its  bleflings,  with  a  fair  profpe^l  of  retaining  them  with- 
out any  foreign  control.  The  war  having  originated  ot^ 
the  part  of  Great-Britain  from  a  luft  of  power,  had  in 
its  progrefs  compelled  the  Americans  in  felf  defence  to 
aflume  and  exercife  its  highefl:  prerogatives.  The  paflions 
of  human  nature  which  induced  the  former  to  claim  power, 
Operated  no  iefs  forcibly  with  rhe  latter,  againft  the  relin- 
quilhment  of  it.  After  the  colonies  had  declared  them- 
felves  independent  ftates,  had  repeatedly  pledged  their  ho- 
nor to  abide  by  that  declaration  had  under  the  fmiles  of 
heaven  maintained  it  for  three  campaigns  without  foreign 
aid,  after  the  greatcit  monarch  in  Europe,  had  entered  into' 
a  treaty  Vvith  them,  and  guarantied  their  independence  : 
After  all  this  to  cxpe<fl:  popular  leaders  in  the  enjoyment 
of  power  voluntarily  to  retire  from  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment to  thehnguid  indifference  of  private  life,  and  while 
thev  violated  national  'airh,  at  the  fame  time  to  deprefs' 
their  country  from  the  rank  of  fovereign  flates  to  that 
of  deoendent  provinces,  wis  not  more  repugnant  to -uni- 
verfiil  experience,  thnn  to^  the  governing  principles  of  the 
human  heart.  The  high  fpiiited  ardor  of  citizens  in  the 
youthful  vigor  of  1  onor  and  dignity,  did  rtot  fo  much  as 
enquire  whether  greater  political  happinefs  might  be  ex- 
pected from  cl-fing  with  the  propofals  of  Great-Britain, 
or  by  a^lluring  to  their  new  allies.  Honor  forbad  arty 
balancing  on  t^efuhjecl,  nor  were  its  dilates  difobeyed. 
Though    peac«  was  deGrablc   and  the   offers    of   Great 
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Britain  fo  liberal,  that  if  propofed  in  due  time,  they  1778. 
would  have  been  acceptable,  yet  for  the  Americans,  after  ^-''^''*'"'^ 
they  had  declared  themfelves  independent,  and  at  their 
own  folicitation  obtained  the  aid  of  France,  to  deftrt  their 
new  allies,  and  leave  them  expofed  to  Biitiih  refentment 
incurred  on  their  account,  would  have  argued  a  total 
want  of  honor  and  gratitude.  The  foliy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  expeiSling  fuch  conduct  from  virtuous  freemen, 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  baienefs  of  America,  had 
her  citizens  realifed  that  expe£i:ation. 

Thefe  offers  of  conciliation  in  a  great  meafure  oi^igi-  , 
nated  in  an  opinion  that  the  Congrefs  was  fupporred  by 
a  fadlion,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  hoftile 
"to  independence,  and  well  difp  ^fed  to  re-unite  with  Ure^at 
Britain.  The  latter  of  thefe  aiTenioi)?  wjs  true,  till  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  conteft,  but  that  period  was  elapfed. 
With  their  new  rituation,new  opinions  and  attachments  had 
^taken  place.  The  political  revolution  of  the  government 
was  lefs  extraordinary  than  that  oF  the  flile  and  manner 
of  thinkmg  in  the  Urrited  States.  The  independent  Ame- 
rican citizens  faw  with  other  eyes,  and  heard  with  cither 
cars,  than  when  they  were  in  the  condition  of  Britifli  fub- 
je^ls.  That  narrownefs  of  fentlment,  which  prevailed 
in  England  towards  France,  no  longer  exiled  among 
the  Americans.  The  Britii'li  commillioners  unapprifed 
of  this  reahchange  in  the  public  mind,  expected  to  keep 
a  hold  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  that  illibe- 
rality  which  they  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  Pre- 
fuming  that  the  love  of  peace,  and  the  ancient  national 
antipathy  to  France,  would  counterbalance  all  other  ties, 
they  flattered  th' mfelves  that  by  perfeverance  an  impref- 
{ion  favourable  to  Great  Britain  might  yet  be  made  on  the 
mind  of  America.  They  therefore  renewed  their  efforts 
to  open  a  negociation  with  Congrefs,  in  a  letter  of  tire 
I  ith  of  July.  As  they  had  been  informed  in  anfwer  to 
their  preceding  letter  of  the  loth  of  June,  that  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  withdrawing  of  their  fleets  and  armies  mufl 
precede  an  entrance  on  the  confideration  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and -as  neither  branch  of  this  alternative  had  been 
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complied  with,  it  was  refolved  by  Congrefs  that  no  anfwer 
lliould  be  given  to  their  reiterated  application. 

In  addition  to  his  public  exertions  as  a  connmiflioner, 
Governor  Johnftone  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  objc^s 
on  which  he  had  been  fent  by  opening  a  private  corre- 
fpondcnce  with  fome  of  the  members  of  Congrefs,  and 
other  Americans  of  influence.  He  in  particular  addref- 
fed  himfelf  by  letter  to  Henry  Laurens.  Jofeph  Reed, 
and  Robert  Morris.  His  letter  to  Henry  Laurens,  was  in 
thele  words. 

Dear   Sir, 

I  beg  to  transfer  to  my  friend  Dr.  Fergufon,  the  pri- 
vate civilities  which  my  friends  Mr.  Manning,  and  Mr. 
Ofwald,  requeft  in  my  behalf.  He  is  a  man  of  the  utmof^ 
probity  and  of  the  higheft  efteem,  in  the  republic  of 
letters. 

If  you  (hould  follow  the  example  of  Britain,  in  the 
hour  of  her  infolence  and  fend  us  back  without  a  hearing, 
I  Ihall  hope  from  private  friendlhip,  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  fee  the  country,  and  the  worthy  characters  (he 
has  exhibited  to  the  world,  upon  making  the  requeft  in 
any  way  you  may  point  out."  The  following  anfwer  was 
immediately  written. 

York  Town,  June  14th,    1778. 
Dear   Sir, 

Yefterday  I  was  honoured  with  your  favour  of  the 
loth,  and  thank  you  for  the  tranfiniffion  of  thofe  from 
my  dear  and  worthy  friends,  Mr.  Ofwald,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ning. Had  Dr,  Fergufon  been  the  bearer  of  thefe  pa- 
pers, I  fhould  have  fhewn  that  gentleman  eveiy  degree 
of  refpect  and  attention,  that  times  and  circumflances  ad- 
mit of. 

It  is  fir,  for  Great  Brirain  to  determine,  whether,  her 
commiilioncrs  fliall  return  unheard  by  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  United  States,  or  revive  a  friendfhip  with  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  and  remain  among  us  as  long  as  they  pleafe. 
You  are  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  the  only  terms 
upon  wliich  Congrefs  can  treat  for  accomplifliing  this 
good  end,  terms  fromwhich,  although  writing  in  a  pi  ivate 

charadlcr. 
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€hara<^er,  I  may  venture  to  aflert  with  great  affurance, 
they  never  will  recede,  even  admitting  the  continuance  of 
hoftile  attempts,  and  that  from  the  rage  of  war,  the  good 
people  of  thefe  States,  fliali  be  driven  to  commence  a 
treaty  weft-ward  of  yonder  mountains.  And  permit  me 
to  add,  Sir,  as  my  humble  opinion  the  true  intereft  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  prefent  advance  of  ourconteft,  will 
be  found  in    confirming  our  independence. 

Congrefs  in  no  hour  have  been  haughty,  but  to  fup- 
pofe  that  their  minds  are  lefs  firm  in  the  prefent  than 
they  were,  when,  deftitute  of  all  foreign  aid,  even  with- 
out expectation  of  an  alliance-— when,  upon  a  day  of  ge- 
neral public  fafting  and  humiliation  in  their  houfe  of  wor- 
fhip,  and  in  prefence  of  God,  they  refolved  "  to  holu  .10 
conference  or  treaty  with  any  commiffioners  on  the  part 
of  Great-B-ritain  unlefs  they  fhall,  as  a  preliminary  there- 
to, either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  in  pofitive 
and  exprefs  terms  acknowledge  the  independence  of  thefe 
States,"   would  be  irrational. 

At  a  proper  time.  Sir,  I  fhall  think  my felf  highly  ho- 
noured by  a  perfonal  att?ention,  and  by  contributing  to 
render  every  part  of  thefe  flatcs  agreeable  to  you ;  but 
until  the  bafis  of  mutual  confidence  fhall  be  eftablilhed, 
I  believe  fir,  neither  former  private  friendfhip,  nor  any 
X)ther  confideration,  can  influence  Congrefs  to  confent, 
that  even  Governor  Johnflone,  a  gentleman  who  has  been' 
fo  dcfervedly  efleemed  in  America  fhall  fee  the  country. 
I  have  but  one  voice,  and  that  fhall  be  againft  it.  But 
let  me  intreat  you  my  dear  fir,  do  not  hence  conclude 
that  I  am  deficient  in  aflfeclion  to  my  old  friends,  through 
whofe  kindnefs  I  have  obtained  the  honor  of  the  prefent 
correfpondence,  or  that  I  am  not  with  very  great  perfo- 
nal refpecl  and  efteem. 
Sir, 

Your  mofl:  obedient, 

And  moft  humble  fervant, 
(Signed)  HENRY      LAURENS, 

Philadelphia. 

The  Honorable  Geo.  Johnflone,  Efq. 

In 
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111  a  letter  to  Jofcph  Reed  of  April  the  i  ith,  gover- 
nor Joliuilone  faid,  "The  man  who  can  be  inflrumental 
in  bringin^j  us  all  to  act  once  more  in  harmony,  and  to 
unite  together  the  various  powers  which  this  conteft  has 
drawn  forth,  will  defervc  more  fipm  the  king  and  peo- 
ple, from  pairiotilm,  huaianity,  and  all  the  tender  ties 
that  tire  affected  by  the  qurirrel  and  reconciliation,  thiui 
ever  was  yet  bcO:owcd  on  liuman  kind."  On  the  i6th  of 
June  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morrig,  "  1  believe  the  men  who 
have  conducted  the  .affairs  of  America  incapable  of  b^i- 
ing  inPiiicnced  by  improper  niotives,  but  in  all  fuch  tranf- 
aaior.s  there  is  rifk,  and  I  think,  that  whoever  ventures 
Oiould  be  fecurcd,  at  the  fame  time  that  honor  and  emo- 
1  '  ent  IhouM  naturally  follow  the  fortune  of  thofe,  who 
have  ftecred  the  veflll  in  the  ftorm,  and  brought  her 
fafcly  to  port.  I  think  Walhington  and  the  Prefident 
bive  a  right  to  every  favour,  that  grateful  nations  can  be- 
fiovv',    if  they  could  once   more  unite    our  intereft,     and 

Jfpare  the  miferies  and  devaftations  of  war.'' 
until ^       ,  ,  .  . 

To  Jofcph  Reecl>    private  information  was   communi- 

c;ited,  that  it  had  been  intended  by  gov.  Johnftone, 
to  offer  him,  that  in  cafe  of  his  exerting  his  abilities 
to  promote  a  re-union  of  the  two  countries,  if  con- 
fiftent  with  his  principles  and  judgment,  ten  thou- 
sand p(^unds  {lerling,  and  any  oiSce  in  the  colonies 
in  his  Majefty's  gift.  To  which  Mr.  Reed  replied  **  I  am 
not  worth  purchafing,  but  fuch  as  I  am,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it."  Congrefs  or« 
dcred  all  letters,  received  by  members  of  Congrefs  from 
^  *'  ^*  any  of  the  Bridfh  comij^iffioners,  or  their  agents,  or  from 
any  fubjccl:  of  the  kin.g  of  Great  Britain,  of  a  public 
nature,  to  be  laid  before  them.  The  above  letters  and 
information  being  communicated,  Congrefs  refolved 
*'  That  the  fame  cannot  but  be  confidered,  as  dire<fl:  at- 
tempts to  corrupt  their  integrity,  and  that  it  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  lionor  of  Congrel's,  to  l>old  any  manner  of 
correfpondence  or  iniercourie  with  the  faid  George  John-' 
ftonc  F.fquir?,  cfpecially  ro  negociate  with  him  upon  af- 
fairs in  wiiich  the  caufe  of  liberty  is  intercfted."  Their 
determination,   v/ith  the  reifons  thereof,    werj  expreffed 

in 
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ill  the  forifl  of  a  declaration,  a  copy  ol  which  was  fign- 
cd  by  the  Prciident,  and  fent  by  a  fia§  to  the  comm.iii- 
oners  at  New- York.  This  was  a«fwercd  by  governor 
Johnfton<?,  by  an  angry  publication,  in  which  he  denied 
or  explained  away,  what  had  been  alleged  again^  him. 
Lord  Carlifie,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Mr.  Eden,  denied 
their  having  any  knowledge  of  the  matter  charged  on 
governor  Johnftone. 

The  com miffioner^  failing  in  fhelr  attempts  to  negociate 
with  Congrefs  had  ti6  rcfource  left,  but  to  perfuade  the 
inhabitants  to  adopt  a  line  of  condu^St,  counter  to  that  oF 
their  reprefentatives.  To  this  purpofe  they  publiHied  a 
manifefco  and  proclamation,  addrefTed  to  Congrefsj  the 
alTembiies,  and  all  others  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies, in  which  they  obferved,  **  The  policy,  as  well  a^ 
the  benevolence  of  Great- Britain,  have  thus  far  checker d 
the  extremje^'of  war,  when  they  tended  to  diftrefs  a  peo- 
ple fiiill  coniidf  red  as  our  fellow-fubjecls,  and  to  defoiaic 
a  country  fhortly  to  become  a  fourc€  of  mutual  advan- 
tage:  But  when  that  country  profelTes  the  unnatural  de- 
fign  not  only  of  eftranging  herfelf  from  us,  but  of  mort- 
gaging herfelf  2!nd  her  refources  to  our  enemies,  the  whol€ 
conteft  is  changed;  and  the  quelVion  is,  how  far  Greats 
Britain  may,  by  every  means  in  her  pow6r,  deftroy  or 
render  ufelefs  a  ,conhe6tion  contrived  for  her  rain,  and 
for  the  aggrandizement  oF  France.  Under  fuch  circum- 
Aances  the  laws  of  felf-prefervatlon  muft:  dire61:  the  con- 
du£l  of  Great-Britain;  and  if  the  Britifli  colonies  are  to 
become  an  acceffion  to  France,  will  direct  her  to  render 
that  acceffion  of  as  little  avail  as  poiuble  to  her  enemy." 

Congrefs  upon  being  informed  of  the  defign  of  the 
commiffioners  to  circulate  thefe  papers  declared,  that  the 
agents  employed  to  diftribute  the  manifc^ftoes  and  pro- 
clamation of  ihe  commifiioners,  were  not  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  a  flag.  They  a'fo  recommended  to  the  fe« 
veral  ftates  to  fecure  and  keep  them  in  ciofe  cuitody,  bv.x. 
that  they  might  not  appear  to  hood-wink  theirconftituent?^ 
they  ordered  the  n\anifeftoes  and  proclamation  to  be 
printed  in  the  news-par.ers.  The  propof.iis  of  the  coin^ 
mijGj'juers  were  not  mere  favouri'bly  received  by  thr  pco- 
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177B.  pie  than  they  had  been  by  Congrefs.  In  ibme  places  th^ 
flags-containing  them  were  not  received,  but  ordered  in- 
ftantly  do  depart,  in  others  they  were  received,  and  forward- 
ed to  Congrefs,  as  the  only  proper  tribunal  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  them.  In  no  one  place,  not  immediately  com- 
manded by  rhe  Britifli  army,  was  there  any  attempt  to 
accept,  or  even  to  deliberate,  on  the  propriety  of  clofing 
with  the  offers  of  Britain. 

To  deter    the    Britilh  from  executing  their   threats  o^ 
laying    wafte    the   country,    Congrefs    publiflied   to   the 
world  a  refolution  and  maaifefto  in  which  they  concluded 
0(ftober  with  thefe  words. 

3c.  **  We,   therefore,   the  Congrefu  of  the  United  States 

of  America,  do  folemnly  declare  and  proclaim,  that  if 
our  enemies  prefumc  to  execute  their  threats,  or  perfift 
in  their  prefent  career  of  barbarity,  we  will  take  fuch  ex- 
emplary vengeance  as  fhall  deter  others  from  a  like  con- 
duct. We  appeal  to  that  God  who  fearcl  i>th  the  hearts 
of  men,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  ;  and  in  his 
holy  prefence  we  declare,  that  as  we  are  not  moved  by 
any  light  and  hafty  fuggeftions  of  anger  and  revenge,  fo 
through  every  poffible  change  of  fortune  we  will  adhere 
to  this  our  determination." 

This  was  the  laft  effort  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  way 
of  negotiation,  to  regain  her  colonies.  It  originated  in 
folly,  and  ignorance  of  the  real  ftate  of  affairs  in  Ame- 
rica. She  had  begun  with  lurong  meafures,  and  had  now 
got  into  wrong  time.  Her  concefRons,  on  this  occafion, 
were  an  implied  juftification  of  the  refirtance  of  the  colo* 
nifts.  By  offering  to  concede  all  that  they  at  firft  afked 
for,  fhe  virtually  acknowledged  herfelf  to  have  been  the  ag- 
greffor  In  an  unjufl  war.  Nothing  could  be  more  favoura- 
ble to  the  cementing  of  the  friendfhip  of  the  new  allies, 
than  this  unfuccefsful  negociation.  The  ftates  had  an  op- 
portunity of  evincing  the  fincerity  of  their  engagements, 
and  France  abundant  reafon  to  believe  that  by  prevent- 
ing their  being  conquered,  her  favourite  fcheme  of  lef- 
fening  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  fecured  be- 
yond ».he  )e.tch  of  accident. 

After 
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After  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  the  i 
britifh  army  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia,  ^-'""y-^J 
and  the  American  army  to  Valley-Forge.  The  former 
enjoyed  all  the  conveniencies  which  an  opulent  city  af- 
forded, while  the  latter  not  half  cloathed,  and  more  thau 
once  on  the  point  of  ftarving,  were  enduring  the  feveri- 
ty  of  a  cold  winter  in  a  hutted  camp.  It  was  well  for 
them  that  the  Eritifli  made  no  attempt  to  difturb  them, 
while  in  this  deftitute  condition. 

The  winter  and  fpring  palTed  away  without  any  more 
remarkable  events  in  either  army,  than  a  few  fuccsfsful 
€Xcurfions  of  parties  from  Philadelphia  to  the  neighbour- 
ing country)  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  in  fupplies,  or 
deftroying  property.  In  one  of  thefe,  a  party  of  the 
Britifh  proceeded  to  Bordenton,  and  there  burned  four 
ftore-houfes  full  of  ufeful  commodities.  Before  they  re^ 
turned  to  Philadelphia,  they  burned  two  frigates,  nine 
fhips,  fix  privateer  floops,  twenty  three  brigs,  with  a 
number  of  floops  and  fchooners. 

Soon  after,  an  excurfion  from  Newport  was  made  by 
500  Britifh  and  Heffians,  under  the  command  of  lieut. 
col.  Campbell*  Thefe  having  landed  in  the  night, 
marched  next  morning  in  two  bodies,  the  one  for  War-  May  2C. 
ren,  the  other  for  the  head  of  Kickemuet  river.  They 
deftroyed  about  70  flat  bottomed  boats,  and  burned  a 
quantity  of  pitch,  tar  and  plank.  They  alfo  fet  fire  to 
the  meeting  houfe  at  Warren,  and  feven  dwelling  houfes. 
At  Briftol  they  burned  the  church  and  22  hdufes.  Se- 
veral other  houfes  were  plundered,  and  womea  were 
ftripped  of  their  fhoe-buckles,  gold  riiags  and  handker- 
chiefs. 

A  French  fquadron,  confifting  of  12  fhips  of  the  line 
and  4  frigates,  commanded  by  count  D'Eftaing,  failed 
fVom  Toulon  for  America,  in  about  two  months  after 
the  treaty  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  ^pi''i3* 
and  the  king  of  France.  After  a  palHige  of  87  days,  July  9* 
the  count  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware.  From 
an  apprehenfion  of  fomething  of  this  kind,  and  from  the 
profpecl  of  greater  fecurity,  it  was  refolved  in  Great 
Bi-itain,   forthwith  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  and  to   con-* 
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1778.  ccntrate  the  royal  force  In  the  city  and  harbour  of  New- 
^•^^''^'^*^  York.  The  commiffioners  brought  out  the  orders  for 
this  movement,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  It  had 
an  unfriendly  influence  on  their  propofed  negotiations, 
but  it  was  indifpenflbly  neceffary;  for  if  the  French  fleet 
had  blocked  up  the  Delaware,  and  the  Americans  bc- 
fieged  Philadelphia,  the  efcape  of  the  British  from  either, 
would  have  been  fcarcely  poflible. 
JuD.  18.  The  royal  army  pafled  over  the  Delaware  into  New- 
Jerfey.  Gen.  Walhington,  having  penetrated  into  their 
delign  of  evacuating  Philadelphia,  had  previoufly  de- 
tatched  Gen.  Maxwell's  brigade,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Jerfey  militia,  in  obftru<fting  their  progrefs,  till  time 
would  be  given  for  his  army  to  overtake  them.  The 
Britirti  were  incumbered  with  an  enormous  baggage, 
which,  together  with  the  impediments  thrown  in  their 
way,  greatly  retarded  their  march.  The  American 
army  having,  in  purfuit  of  the  Britifh,  crofl"ed  the 
Delaware,  flx  hundred  men  were  immediately  detatclied 
under  col.  Morgan,  to  reinforce  Gen.  Maxwell.  Wcilh- 
ington  halted  his  troops,  when  they  had  marched  to  the 
Tun.  24.  vicinity  of  Princeton.  The  general  officers  in  the  Ame- 
rican army,  being  afked  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
**  Will  it  be  advifeable  to  hazard  a  general  action?"  an- 
fwered  in  the  negative,  but  recommended  a  detatchmenC 
of  1500  men,  to  be  immediately  fent,  to  a£l  as  occafion 
might  ferve.  On  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  rear.  Thi$ 
was  immediately  forwartled  under  General  Scott.  When 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  advanced  to  Allen-Town,  he  de- 
termined inftead  of  keeping  the  dire£l  courfe  towards 
Staten-Ifland,  to  draw  towards  the  fea  coaft  and  to  puflt 
on  towards  Sandy-Hook.  Gen.  Wafliington  on  receiv- 
ingintelligence  that  Sir  Henry  was  proceeding  in  that  di- 
rection towards  Monmouth  court-houfe,  difpatched 
1000  men  under  Gen.  Wayne,  and  fent  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette  to  take  command  of  the  whole  advanced  corp<?, 
with  orders  to  feize  the  fir  ft  fair  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  enemy's  rear.  Gen.  Lee  who  having  been  lately 
exchanged  had  joined  the  army,  was  ofl^sn-ed  this  com- 
mand, but  he  declined  it,  as  he  was  in  principle  againft 
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hazarding  an  attack.  The  whole  army  followed  at  a  pro-  I77^- 
per  diftance,  for  fupporting  the  advanced  corps,  and  ^-'''^'^^ 
reached  Cranberry  the  next  morning.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton feniible  of  the  approach  af  the  Americans,  placed 
his  grenadiers,  light-infantry  and  chafeurs  in  his  rear, 
and  his  baggage  in  his  front.  Gen.  Waihington  increaf- 
ed  his  advanced  corps  with  two  brigades,  and  fent  Gen. 
Lee,  who  now  wifhed  for  the  command,  to  take  charge 
of  the  whole,  and  followed  with  the  main  army  to  give  it 
fupport.  On  ^he  next  morning  orders  were  fent  to  Lee, 
to  move  on  and  attack,  iinlefs  there  (hould  be  powerful 
reafons  to  the  contrary.  When  Wafhington  had  march- 
ed about  five  miles  to  fupport  the  advanced  corps,  be 
found  the  whole  of  it  retreating  by  Lee's  orders,  and 
without  having  made  any  oppofition  of  confequence. 
"Wa/hington  rode  up  to  Lee  and  propofed  certain  quefti- 
cns  to  him,  which  implied  cenfure.  Lee  anfwered  with 
■warmth  and  unfuitable  language.  The  commander  in 
chief  ordered  Col.  Stewart's  and  Lieut,  Col.  Ramfay's  bat- 
talions, to  form  on  a  piece  of  ground,  which  he  judged 
fuitable  for  giving  a  check  to  the  advancing  enemy.  Lee 
was  then  afked  if  he  would  command  on  that  ground,  to 
which  he  confented,  and  was  ordered  to  take  proper 
meafures  fdr  checking  the  enemy,  to  which  he  replied, 
**  your  orders  fliall  be  obeyed,  and  I  will  not  be  the  firft 
**  to  leave  the  field."  Wafhington  then  rode  to  the  main 
^rmy,  which  was  formed  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  A 
warm  cannonade  immediately  commenced,  between  the 
Britllh  and  American  artillery,  and  a  heavy  firing  be- 
tween the  advanced  troops  of  the  Britiflj  army,  and  the 
two  battalions  which  Gen.  Wafhington  had  halted. 
Thefe  ftood  their  ground,  till  they  were  intermixed  with 
a  part  of  the  Britifii  army-  Lieut.  Col.  Ramfay  the  com- 
mander of  one  of  them,  was  wounded  and  taken  prifon- 
cr.  Gen.  Lee  continued  till  the  laft  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle,  and  brought  off  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops. 

The  check  the  Britifli  received,  gave  time  to  make  i, 
difpofition  of  the  left  wing,  and  fecond  line  of  the  Ame- 
rican army  in  the  wood,  and  on  the  eminence  to  which 
J-ee  was  retreating.     On  this,  fome  cannon  were  placed 

by 
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1778.  by  lord  Sterling,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  which, 
^^'^'^'^'^^  with  the  co-operation  of  fome  parties  of  infantry,  efFecSlual- 
ly  flopped  the  advance  of  the  Britilh  in  that  quarter.  Gen. 
Greene  took  a  very  advantageous  polition,  on  the  right  of 
lord  Sterling.  The  Britifli  attempted  to  turn  the  left  flank 
of  the  Americans,  but  were  repulfed.  They  alfo  made 
a  movement  to  the  right,  with  as  little  fuccefs,  for  Greene 
with  artillery  difappointed  their  defign.  Wayne  advan- 
ced with  a  body  of  troops,  and  kept  up  fo  fevere  and 
well  diredled  a  fire,  that  the  Britifli  were  fcon  compelled 
to  give  way.  They  retired  and  took  the  pofition,  which 
Lee  had  before  occupied.  Wafliington  refolved  to  attack 
'them,  and  ordered  Gen.  Poor  to  move  round  upon  their 
right,  and  Gen.  Woodford  to  their  left ;  but  they  could 
not  get  within  reach,  before  it  was  dark.  Thefe  remain- 
ed on  the  ground,  which  they  had  been^ireded  to  occu- 
py during  the  night,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  early 
next  morning,  and  the  main  body  lay  on  their  arms  in 
the  field  to  be  ready  for  fupporting  them.  Gen.  Waflb- 
ington  rcpofed  himfelf  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  ?  in 
hopes  of  renewing  the  atftion  the  next  day.  But  tjiefe 
hopes  were  fruftrated:  The  Britifli  troops  marched  away 
in  the  night,  in  fuch  filence,  that  Gen.  Poor,  though  he 
lay  very  near  them,  knew  nothing  of  their  departure. 
They  left  behind  them,  four  officers  and  about  forty  pri- 
vates, all  fo  badly  wounded,  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
moved.      Their  other  wounded  were  carried  off.       The 

T  Britifli  purfued  their  march  without  further  interruption. 

Juri.  30.  ^  .  fi 

and    foon  reached   the  neighbourhood    of  Sandy-Hook, 

without  the  lofs  of  either  their  covering  party  or  baggage. 
The  American  general  declined  all  farther  purfuit  of  the 
royalarmy,and  foon  after  drew  off  his  troops  to  theborders 
of  the  North  river.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and 
•wounded,  was  about  250.  The  lofs  of  the  royal  army, 
inclufive  of  prifoners,  was  about  350.  Lt.  col.  Monck- 
ton,  one  of  the  Britifli  flaia,  on  account  of  his  Angular 
merit,  was  univerfally  lamented.  .Col.  Bonner  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  and  major  Dickenfon  of  Virginia,  officers  high- 
ly eflicemed  by  their  country,  fell  in  this  engagement. 
'J'he  ^motions  of  the  mind,  added  to  fatigue  in  ^  very  hot 
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-^ 
day,     brought  on   fuch  a  fatal   fuppreffion  of  the  vital     I77^' 
powers,     that   fome  of  the   Americans,    and  59  of  the   ^•^""^f"^^ 
Britiih,   were  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,   without 
any  marks  of  violence  upon  their  bodies. 

It  is  probable,  that  Wafhington  intended  to  take  no 
farther  notice  of  Lee's  condudl:  in  the  day  of  action, but  the 
latter  could  not  brook  the  expreffions  ufed  by  the  for- 
mer at  their  firft  meeting,  and  wrote  him  two  paffionate 
letters.  This  occafioned  his  being  arrefted,  and  brought  to 
trial.  The  charges  exhibited  againft  him  were— i  ft.  For  dif- 
obedience  of  orders,  in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the 
28th  of  June,   agreeable  to  repeated  inftru6lions. 

idly.  For  mifbehaviour  before  the  enemy,  on  the  fame 
day,  by  making  an  unneceiTary,  diforderly  and  fhame- 
ful  retreat. 

3dly,  For  difrefpecl;  to  the  commander  in  chief  in  two 
letters.  After  a  tedious  hearing  before  a  court-martial  of 
which  lord  Sterling  was  prefident,  Lee  was  found  guilty 
and  fentenced  to  be  fufpended  from  any  command  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  but 
the  fecond  charge  was  foftened  by  the  court  martial,  who 
in  their  award  only  found  him  guilty  of  mifbehaviour  be- 
fore the  enemy,  by  making  an  unnecefTary  and  in  fome 
few  inftances  a  diforderly  retreat.  Many  weredifpleafed 
with  this  fentence.  They  argued  "  that  by  the  tenor 
of  Lee's  orders,  it  was  fubmitted  to  his  difcretion,  whether 
to  attack  or  not,  Si.nd  alfo,  that  the  time  and  manner  were 
to  be  determined  by  his  own  judgment.  That  at  one  time 
he  intended  to  attack,  but  altered  his  opinion  on  apparently 
good  grounds.  That  the  propriety  of  an  attack  confi- 
dering  the  fuperiority  of  the  Britifh  cavalry,  and  theopen- 
nefs  of  the  ground  was  very  queflionable.  That  though 
it  might  have  diftrefTed  the  enemy's  rear  in  the  firft  in- 
flance  ;  it  Would  probably  have  brought  on  a  general  a^lion, 
before  the  advanced  corps  could  have  been  fupported  by 
the  main  body,  which  was  fome  miles  in  the  rear."  If 
faid  they  **  Lee's  judgment  was  againfj:  attacking  the  ene- 
my, he  could  not  be  guilty  of  difobeying  an  order  for 
that  purpofe,  which  was  fufpended  on  the  condition  of 
his  own  approbation   of  the  meafure."  They  alfo  agreed 

that 
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T77S.  that  a  fufpenfion  from  command,  was  not  a  fufficicnt  pu- 
^~^^''^'*^  niiliment  for  his  crimes,  if  really  guilty.  They  therefore 
inf<^rred  a  prefumption  of  his  innocence  from  the  lenient 
fentence  of  his  judges.  Though  there  was  a  diverfity  of 
opinions  relative  to  the  firft  and  fecond  charges,  all  were 
agreed  in  pronouncing  hini  guilty  of  difrcfpecSt  to  the 
commander  in  chief.  The  Americans  had  formerly 
idolifed  Gen.  Lee,  but  fome  of  them  now  went  to  the 
oppofire  extreme,  and  pronounced  Jvim  treacherous  or 
deficient  in  courage,  though  there  was  no  foundation 
for  either  of  thefe  fufpicions.  His  temper  was  violent, 
and  his  impatience  of  fubordination  had  led  him  often  to 
.quarrel  withthofe  whomhe  was  bound  10  refpe£l  and  obey  ; 
but  his  courage  and   fidelity  could   not  be   queftioned. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  American 
army  took  poft  at  the  "White-Plains,  a  few  miles  beyond 
Kingfbridge  and  the  Britiih  though  only  a  few  miles  dif- 
tant,  did  not  moleft  them.  They  remained  in  this  poii- 
tion  from  an  early  day  in  July,  till  a  late  one  in  the  aur 
t4imn,and  then  the  Americans  retired  to  Middle-Brook  in 
Jc:Tcy,  where  they  built  themfelves  huts  in  the  fame  man- 
lier as  they  had  done  at  Valley-Forge. 

Immediately  on  tiie  departure  of  the  Britiih  from 
Philadelphia,  Congrefs,  after  an  abfence  of  nine  months, 
returned  to  the  former  feat  of  their  deliberations.  Soon 
after  their  return,  they  were  called  upon,  to  give  a  pub- 
Ji_\\iT.  6.  ^'^^  audiewce  to  a  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  from  the  court 
of  France.  The  perfon  appointed  to  this  office,  was 
M.  Gerard,  the  Aime  who  had  been  ci7>ployed  in  the  ne- 
gotiations, antecedent  to  the  treaty.  The  arrival  and 
reception  of  a  minifter  from  France,  n>ade  a  ftrong  im- 
preflion  on  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  They  felt  the 
weight  and  importance,  to  which  they  were  rifen  among 
nations.  That  the  fame  fpot,  which  in  Icfs  than  a  century, 
had  been  the  refidence  of  favages,  fhould  becornc  the  the- 
atre on  which,  the  reprefentatives  of  a  new,  free  and  ci- 
vilifed  nation,  gave  a  p.ub'ic  audience  to  a  miniftcr  Pleni- 
potentiary, from  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moft  powerfujl 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  afforded  ample  materials  for  phi- 
ioibphlc  contemplation.      That  in   lefs   than  three  years 

frofl[> 
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from  the  day,  on  which  an  anfwer  was  refufed  by  Great  1778. 
Britiin  to  the  united  fupplications  of  the  colonifts,  pray-  ^^^'^  ^ 
ing  for  peace,  liberty  and  fafety,  they  fliould,  as  an  in- 
dependent  people,  be  honored  with  the  refidence  of  a 
minifter  from  the  court  of  France,  exceeded  the  expec- 
tation of  the  moft  fanguinc  Americans.  The  patriots 
of  the  new  world  revolved  in  their  minds  thefe  tranfacti* 
ons,  with  heart-felt  fatisfaftion,  while  the  devout  were 
led  to  admire  that  Providence,  which  had,  iti  fo  fhort  a 
fpace,  ftatloned  the  United  States  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth,   and  clothed  them  in  robes  of  Sovereignty. 

The  Britifh  had  but  barely  completed  the  removal  of 
their  fleet  and  army,  from  the  Delaware  and  Ph?hdelphi:i 
to  the  harbour  and  city  of  New-York,  when  they  received 
intelligence,  that  a  French  fleet  was  on  the  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica. This  was  commanded  by  count  D'Eftaing,  and  con- 
(ifted  of  twelve  fhips  of  the  line  and  three  fiigate?. 
Among  the  former,  one  carried  90  guns,  another  So 
.-and  fix  74  guns  each.  Their  firil:  object  was  the  f»jr- 
prife  of  lord  Howe's  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  but  they  ar- 
rived too  late.  In  naval  hifloiy,  there  are  few  more  liar- 
row  efcapes  than  that  of  the  Britifh  fleet,  on  this  occa- 
fiou.  It  confifted  only  of  fix  64  gtjn  (hips,  three  of  56, 
and  two  of  40,  with  fome  frigates  and  (loops.  Moil  of 
thefe  had  been  long  on  fervlce,  and  were  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. Their  force,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
French  fleet,  was  fo  greatly  inferior,  that  had  the  latte? 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  in  75  d.ijs  from  its 
leaving  Toulon,  their  capture,  in  the  ordinary  ccuifs 
of  events,  would  have  been  inevitable.  This  ftroke  t/as 
providentially  prevented,  by  the  various  htnderances 
which  retarded  D'Eftaing  in  his  voyage  to  the  term  of  87 
days,  in  the  laft  eleven  of  which,  lord  Howe's  fleet,  not 
only  quitted  the  Delaware,  but  reached  the  harbour  of 
New-York.  D'Eftaing,  difappointed  in  his  firft  fcheiT.e, 
purfued  and  appeared  off  Sandy-Hook.  American  pi-  J'»ily  J  2 
lots  of  the  firft  abilities,  provided  for  the  purpofe,  went 
on  bo^rd  his  fleet.  Among  the-m  were  perf^jcs,  whefe 
circumftanees  placed  them  above  the  ordinary  rank  of 
pilots. 

The 
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1778.  The  fight  of  the  French  fleet  raifed  all  the  ac1:ivc  paf» 

^"•""^"^^^  fions  of  their  adverfarks.  Tranfported  with  indignation 
againft  the  French,  for  interfering  in  what  they  called  d 
domeftic  quarrel,  the  Britifh  difplayed  a  fpirit  of  zeal 
and  bravery  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  A  thoufand 
volunteers  were  difpatched  from  their  tranfports  to  man 
their  fleet.  The  mafters  and  mates  of  the  merchantmen 
and  trarders  at  New-York,  took  their  fl:ations  at  the  guns 
with  the  common  failors.  Others  put  to  fea  in  light  vef- 
fels,  to  watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies.  The  ofiicers 
and  privates  of  the  Britifli  army,  contended  with  fo 
much  eagernefs  to  ferve  on  board  the  men  of  war  as  ma- 
rines, that  it  became  neceflary  to  decide  the  point  of 
honor  by  lot. 

The  French  fleet  came  to  anchor,  and  continued  with- 
out the  Hook  for  eleven  days.  During  this  time  the 
Britifli  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  the  blockade  of 
their  fleet,  and  the  capture  of  about  20  veflels  under  En- 
glifli  colours.  On  the  2 2d,  the  French  fleet  appeared  un- 
der weigh.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  to  the  Britifli. 
Thev  fuppofed  that  Count  D'Eftaing  would  force  his  way 
into  the  harbour,  and  that  an  eRgagement  would  be  the 
confequence.  Every  thing  with  them  was  at  flake.  No- 
thing lefs  than  deftru(n:ion  or  vidory  would  have  ended 
the  conteft.  If  the  firft  had  been  their  lot,  the  vaft  fleet 
of  tranfports  and  vidluallers  and  the  army  muft  have  fal- 
len. The  pilots  on  board  the  French  fleet,  declared  it 
to  be  impofilble  to  carry  the  large  fliips  thereof  over  the 
bar,  on  account  of  their  draught  of  water.  D'Eftaing  on 
that  account  and  by  the  advice  of  Gen.  Wafliington,  left 
the  Hook  and  failed  for  Newport.  By  his  departure  the 
-r  1  Britifh  had   a  fecond  efcape,  for  had  he  remained  at  the 

*  Hook  but  a  few  days  longer,  the  fleet  of  admiral  Byron 
mufl  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  That  ofiiccr  had  been 
fent  out  to  relieve  lord  Howe  who  had  folicited  to  be 
recalled,  and  the  fleet  under  his  command  had  been 
fent  to  reinforce  that  which  had  been  previoufly  on 
the  coaft  of  America.  Adniiral  Byron's  fcjuadron  had 
Y  met   with    bad  weather,    and  was    feparatcd  in   different 

^  ftorms.       It    now    arrived,     fcat:ered,    broken,    fickly, 

difmafied 
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Gifmarted   or  otherwife   damaged.      Within   8    days    af-     iJJS* 
ter  the   departure  of  the  French  fleet,  the  Renown,    the    ^"-^^"^^"^^ 
Raifonable,  the  Centurion,  and  the  Cornwall,  arrived  fin- 
gly  at  Sandy-Hook. 

The    next    attempt    of    Count  D'Eftaing   was    agalnft 
Pihode-Ifland,  of  which  the  Britifh  had  been  in  pofTelliori 
fince  December,  1776.      A  combined  attack  againft  it  was 
projected,  and  it   was  agreed    that    Gen.  Sullivan   fhould 
command  the  American  land  forces.      Such   was  the  ea- 
gernefs  of  the  people  to  co-operate  with  their  new  allies, 
and    fo  confident  were  they  of  fuccefs,   that  fome   thou- 
fands  of  volunteers  engaged  in  the  fervlce.     The  n.ilitia  of 
MafTachufetts  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hancock. 
The   royal  troops  on  the  ifland,  having  been  lately   rein- 
forced,   were  about   6coo.      Sullivan's   force    was    about 
■  10,000.     Lord  Howe    followed    Count    D'Eftaing,    and 
came   within   fight   of   Rhode-Ifland,  the  day   after     the 
French   fleet  entered   the  harbour    of  New-Port.       The 
Britifh  fleet  exceeded  the  French  in  point  of  number,  but 
was  inferior  with  refpect  to  efixclive  force  and  weight  of 
metal.      On    the  appearance    of  lord   Howe,    the   French 
admiral  put  out  to  Tea  with  his  w'nole  fleet,  to  engage  him. 
While   the    two    commanders    were   exerting  their  naval 
fkill    to  gain    refpeclively  the   advantages    of   pofition,    a 
ftrong  gale  of  wind  came  on  which  afterwards  increafed 
to  a    tempefr,    and    greatly    damaged  the    fliips   on   both 
fides.    In  this  conflict  of  the  elements,  two  capital  French 
fhips   were    difmafled.        The    Languedoc    of   90    guns, 
D'Efl:aing's  own  fliip, after  lofing  all  her  malts  and  her  rud- 
der, was  attacked  by  the  Renown  of  50  guns,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Davvrfon.      The  fame  evening  the  Preflon  of  50 
guns,  fell  in  with  the  Tonnant  of  80  guns    with  only  her 
mainmaft  ftanding,  and  attacked  her  with  fpirit,  but  night 
put  an  end  to    the  engagement.      Six  fail  of  the   French 
fquadron  came  up  in  the  night,   which  f.ived  the  difabled 
ihips   from  any   farther  attack.      There  was    no  fliip    or 
veflel  loft  on  either  fide.      The  Eritifli  fufflred  IcSs  in  th.e 
ftorm    than    their  adverfaries,     yet    enough    to  make    it 
neceflary  for  them  to  return  to  New-York,   for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  refitting.      The  French  fleet  came  to  anchor,    on 
Vol.  n.  M  the 
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the  20th,  near  to  RhodeJfland,  but  failed  on  the  22fi,  to 
Bofton.  Before  they  fiiiled,  Gen.  Greene  and  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  went  on  board  the  Languedoc,  to 
confult  on  meafures  proper  to  be  purfued.  They  urged 
D'Ertaing  to  return  with  his  fleet  into  the  harbour,  but 
bis  principal  officers  were  oppofed  to  the  n^.eafure,  and 
protefted  againft  it.  *  He  had  beerr  inftru6fed  to  go  to 
Boffon,  if  his  [feet  met  with  any  misfortune.  His  officers 
iniilfed  on  his  ceaiing  to  profecute  the  expedition  againft 
Rhode-Ifland,  that  he  might  conform  to  the  orders  of 
their  com.mon  fuperiors.  Upon  the  return  of  Gen. 
Greene  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  their  reporting 
the  determination  of  Count  D'Eftaing,  a  protelf  was  drawn 
up  and  fent  to  him,  which  was  figned  by  John  Sullivan^ 
Nathaniel  Greene,  John  Hancock,  I.  Glover,  Ezekicl 
Cornel,  William  Whipple,  John  Tyler,  Solomon  Lovell, 
Jon.  Fitconnell.  In  this  they  proteffed  againff:  the 
Count's  taking  the  fleet  to  Bofton,  as  derogatory  to  the 
jK)nor  of  France,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  his  moft 
Chriftian  Majefty,  and  the  interefi:  of  his  nation,  and  de- 
ftrucflive  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  alliance  form- 
ed between  the  fwo  nations.  Had  D'Eftaing  profecuted 
his  original  plan  within  the  harbour,  either  before  or 
immediately  after  the  purfuit  of  lord  Howe,  the  redu(n:iorv 
of  the  Britifh  poft  on  Khode-Iflacd  would  have  been  pro- 
bable, but  his  deptirture  in  the  firft  inftance  to  engage  the 
Britilli  fleet,  and  in  the  fecond  from  Rhode-Ifland  tc> 
Bofton,  fruft rated  the  whole  plan.  Perhaps  Count 
D'Eftaing,  hoped  by  fomething  brilliant  to  eft'r.ce  the  im- 
prcftions  made  by  his  late  failure  at  New-York.  Or  he 
might  have  thought  it  imprudent  to  ftake  his  whole  fleet, 
within  an  harbour  pofTefTcd  by  his  enemies. 

After  his  fliips  had  fuffered  both  from  battle  and  the 
ftorm,  the  letter  of  his  inftru(Sfions — the  importunity  of 
his  ofHcers,  and  his  anxiety  to  have  his  (hips  fpcedily  re- 
fitted, might  have  weighed  with  him  to  fail  dire(Sfly  for 
Eofion.  Whatever  were  the  reafons  which  induced  his 
adoption  of  that  mcafure,  the  Americans  were  greatly 
dliiijtisficd.      They  complained    that    they  liad    incurred 

great 
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great  expence  and  danger,  under  the  profpect  of  the  moft  1778. 
cffedlive  co-operation-— that  depending  thereon,  they  had  ^-'^'v-^O 
rifqued  their  lives  on  an  ifland,  where  without  naval  pro- 
tedlion,  they  were  expofed  to  particular  danger.— That 
in  this  fituation,  they  were  firft  deferted,  and  afterwards 
totally  abandoned,  at  a  time,  when  by  perfevering  in  the 
original  plan,  they  had  well  grounded  hopes  of  fpeedy 
luccefs.  Under  thsfe  apprehenfions,  the  difcon tented 
militia  w^nt  home  in  fuch  crowds,  that  the  regular  ar- 
my which  remained,  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from 
-a  retreat.  In  thefe  embarrafling  clrcumitances,  General 
Sullivan  extricated  himfelf  with  judgment  and  ability. 
He  began  to  fend  off  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage  Augufc. 
on  the  26th,  and  retreated  from  his  lines  on  the  night 
of  the  28th.  It  had  been  that  day  refolved  in  a  couq- 
•cilofwar,  to  remove  to  the  north  end  of  the  ifland— 
fortify  their  camp,  fecure  a  communication  with  the 
main,  and  hold  the  ground  till  it  could  be  known  whether 
the  French  fleet  would  return  to  their  affiftance.  The 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  by  deflre  of  his  affociates  fet  off 
•for  Bofton,  to  requeft  the  fpeedy  return  of  the  French 
fleet.  To  this  Count  D'Eftaing  would  not  confent,  but 
■he  made  a  fpirited  offer  to  lead  the  troops  under  his 
command,  and  co-operate  with  the  American  la-nd  forces 
again  ft  Pthode-Ifland. 

Sullivan  retreated  with  great  order,  but  he  had  nojt 
been  five  hours  at  the  north  end  of  the  ifland,  when  hk 
troops  were  fired  upon  by  the  Britifh,  who  had  purfued 
them  on  difcovering  their  retreat.  The  purfuit  was  m^ide 
by    two  parties    and  on   two  roads,  to  one   was  oppofed  I 

Col.  Henry  B,  Livingfton,  to  the    other  John    Laurens,  j 

aid  de  camp  to  Gen.  Wafliington,   and  each  of  them  had  I 

a  command  of  light  troops.      In  the  firft  inftance,    thefe  \ 

light  troops  were  compelled  by  fuperior  numbers  to  give 
way,  but  they  kept  up  a  retreating  fire.  On  being  rein- 
forced they  gave  their  purfuers  a  check,  and  at  length 
repulfed  them.  By  degrees  the  action  became  in  fome 
refpecls  general,  and  near  1200  Americans  were  engagr 
ed.  The  lofs  on  each  fide  was  between  two  aod  thx^ee 
hundred* 

Lord 
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1778.        Lord  Howe's   fleet   with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  about 
^-^^"^'^^    yjooo  troops  on  board,    being  feen  off  the  coaft,  General 
Sullivan  concluded  imreiediately  to  evacuate  RhodeJfland. 
As  the  Gentries  of  both  armies  were  within  400  yards  of 
each  other,   the  greateft  caution  was   neceffary.      To  co- 
ver the  defign  of  retreating,    the  ftiew  of  refillence    and 
-^^•S  30*  continuance  on  the  ifland  was  kept  up.      The  retreat  was 
ir.ade   in    the    night,    and    moftly    completed    by    twelve 
o'clock.      Towards  the  laft  of  it  the  Marqus  de  la  Fayette 
returned  from  Bofton.    He  had  rode  thither  from  Pihode- 
Ifland,  a  diftance  of  near  70  miles    in  7  hours,  and    re- 
turned in  fix  and  a  half.      Anxious  to  partake  in  the  en- 
gagement, his  mortification  was  not  little  at  being  out  of 
the  way  on  the  day  before.      He  was  in  time  to  bring  off 
the  picquets,   and  other  parties  that  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  American  army.    This  he  did  in  excellent  order.    Not 
a  man   was    left  behind, nor  was  the   fmalleft  article  lofi. 
The  bravery  and    good  conduct  which  John   Laurens 
difplayed  on  this  occafion,  were  excelled  by  his   republi- 
can   magnanimity,    in    declining    a    military    commifiion 
which  was  conferred  on  him,  by  the  reprcfentatives  of  his 
country.      Congrefs  refolved,  that  he  Ihould  be  prefented 
■with  a  continental  commifiion,  of  Lieut.  Colonel,   in  tef- 
timony    of  the  fenfc  which  they  entertained  of  his  patri- 
otic and  fpirited  fervices,   and  of  his  brave  conduct  in  fc- 
veral  acSlions,   particularly  in  that  of  Rhode-lfland  on  the 
29th  of  Auguft, 

On  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Congrefs  a  letter,  cxpreffing 
**  his  gratitude  for  the  unexpedled  honor  which  th^  were 
pleafed  to  confer  on  him,  and  of  the  fiitis Faction  it  would 
have  afforded  him,  could  he  have  accepted  it  without  injur- 
ing the  rights  of  the  officers  in  the  line  of  the  army,  and  do- 
ing an  evident  injuflice  to  his  colleagues,  in  the  family  of 
the  commander  in  chief.  That  having  been  a  fpedtator 
of  the  convulfions  occal^oned  in  the  army  by  difputes  of 
rank,  he  held  the  tranquillity  of  it  too  dear,  to  be  inftru- 
mental  in  difturbing  it,  and  therefore  intreated  Congrefs 
to  fupprefs  their  refolve,  ordering  him  the  commifiion  of 
Lieut.  Colonel,  and  to  accept  his  fiiicere  thanks  for  the 
intended  honor." 

With 
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With  the  abortive  expedition  to  Rhode-Ifland,  there  was 
-an  end  to  the  plans,  which  were  in  this  firft  campaign  pro- 
ie6"ted  by  the  allies  of  Congrefs,  for  a  co-operation.  The 
Americans  had  been  intoxicated  with  hopes  of  the  mod 
deciiive  advantages,  but  in  every  inftance  they  were  difap- 
pointed.  Lord  Howe  with  an  infei  iority  of  force,  not  on- 
ly preferved  his  own  fleet,  but  counteradled  and  defeated 
all  the  views  and  attempts  of  Count  D'Eftaing*  The 
French  fleet  gained  no  dire(Sl  advantages  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, yet  their  arrival  was  of  great  fervice  to  their  caufe, 
Belides  deranging  the  plans  of  the  Britifh,  it  carried  con- 
viction to  their  minds,  that  his  moil  Chriiiian  Majefty 
was  ferioufly  difpof^d  to  fupport  them.  The  good  will 
of  their  new  allies  was  manifefted  to  the  Americans,  and 
though  it  had  failed  in  producing  the  effects  expected 
-from  it,  the  failure  was  charged  to  winds,  weather, 
and  unavoidable  incidents.  Some  cenfured  Count  D'Ef- 
taing,  but  while  they  attempted  to  confole  themfeives, 
by  throwing  blame  on  him,  they  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged their  obligation  to  the  French  nation,  and  were 
encouraged  to  perfevere  in  the  war,  from  the  hope  that 
better  fortune  would  attend  their  future  co-operaiion. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  finding  that  the  Americans  had  left 
Rhode-Ifland,  returned  to  New-York,  but  directed  Gen, 
Grey  to  proceed  to  Bedford  and  the  neighbourhood, 
where  feveral  American  privateers  reforted.  On  reach- 
ing the  place  of  their  defl:ination  the  General's  parry  land-  "^^P^*  5' 
ed,  and  in  a  few  hours  deftroyed  about  70  fail  of  fliip- 
ping,  befides  a  number  of  fmall  craft.  They  alfo  burnt 
magazines,  wharfs,  fl:ores,  warehoufes,  vefl^els  on  the 
ftocks,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  dwelling  houfes. 
The  buildings  burned  in  Bedford,  were  eftimated  to  be 
worth  /"zojcoo  fterling.  The  other  articles  deftroyed 
were  worth  much  more.  The  royal  troops  proceeded  to 
Martha's  vineyard.  There  they  deftroyed  a  few  veflels, 
and  made  a  requifition  of  the  militia  arms,  the  public  mo- 
ney, 300  oxen  and  2000  fheep,  which  was  complied 
with. 

A  fimilar  expedition  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Fer- 
gufon,  was  about  the  fame  time  undertaken  againft  Little 
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Egg-Harbour,  atwhich  place  the  Americans  had  a  number 
of  privateers  and  prizes,  and  alfo  fome  falt-works.  Seve- 
ral of  the  veiTels  got  off  but  all  that  were  found  were  de- 
ftroyed.  Previous  to  the  embarkation  of  the  Britifli 
from  Egg-Harbour  for  New- York,  Capt.  Fergufon 
with  250  men,  furprifed  and  put  to  death  about  fifty  of 
a  party  of  the  Americans,  who  were  pofted  in  the  vicini- 
ty. The  attack  being  made  in  the  night,  little  or  no 
quarter  was  given. 

The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Britifli  in  thefe  feveral  ex- 
curfions  was  trifling,  but  the  advantage  was  confiderable, 
from  the  fupplies  they  procured,  and  the  check  which 
was  given  to  the  American  privateers. 

One  of  the  moft  difaftrous  events,  which  occurred  at 
this  period  of  the  campaign,  was  the  furprife  and  mafla- 
ci'c  of  an  American  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Col.  Baylor.  While  employed  in  a  de- 
tatched  fituation,  to  intercept  and  watch  a  Britifli  forag- 
ing party,  they  look  up  their  lodging  in  a  barn  near  Taa- 
pan.  The  officer,  who  commanded  the  party  which 
furprifed  them,  was  Major  Gen.  Grey.  He  acquired  the 
name  of  the  **  No  flint  General  *'  from  his  common  prac- 
tice of  ordering  tlie  men,  under  his  command,  to  take 
the  flints  out  of  their  mufkets,  that  they  might  be  confin- 
ed to  the  ufe  ofstheir  bayonets.  A  party  of  militia,  which 
had  been  ftationed  on  the  road,  by  which  the  Britifh  ad- 
vanced, quitted  their  poft,  without  giving  any  notice  to 
Col.  Baylor.  This  diforderly  condu£l:  was  the  occafion 
of  the  dif^ifter  which  followed.  Grey's  men  proceeded 
with  fuch  filence  and  addrefs,  that  they  cut  off  a  ferjeant's 
patrol  without  noife,  and  furrounded  old  Taapan  without 
b^ing  difcovered.  They  then  rufhed  in  upon  Baylor's  re- 
giment, while  they  were  in  a  profound  fleep.  Incapable 
of  defence  or  refiftance,  cut  off"  from  every  profpe(5l  of 
felling  their  lives  dear,  the  furprifed  dragoons  fued  for 
quarters.  Unmoved  by  their  fupplications,  their  adver- 
farics  appled  the  bayonet  and  continued  its  repeated  thrufls, 
while  objects  could  be  found,  in  which  any  figns  of  life 
appeared.  A  few  efcaped,  and  others,  after  having  re- 
ceived from  five  to  eleven  bayonet  wounds  in  the  trunk  of 

the' 
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the  body,  were  reflored,  in  a  courfe  of  time,  to  perfc<?V  177B. 
health.  Baylor  himfelf  was  wounded,  but  not  danger-  '^-^"v^"*^ 
oufly:  He  loft,  in  killed,  wounded  and  taken,  67  pri- 
vates out  of  104.  About  40  were  made  prifoners.  Thefe 
were  indebted,  for  their  lives,  to  the  humanity  of  or.e  of 
Grey's  captains,  who  gave  quarters  to  the  whole  fourth 
troop,  though  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  fuperior  of- 
ficers. The  circumftance  of  the  attack  being  made  in 
the  night,  when  neither  order  nor  difcipline  can  be  ob- 
ferved,  may  apologife  in  fome  degree,  with  men  of  a  cer- 
tain defcription,  for  this  bloody  fcene.  It  cannot  be 
maintained,  that  the  laws  of  war  require  that  quarters 
fhould  be  given  in  iimilar  afTaults,  but  the  lovers  of  man- 
kind muft  ever  contend,  that  the  laws  of  humanity  are 
of  fuperior  obligation  to  thofe  of  war.  The  truly  brave 
will  fpare  when  refiftance  ceafes,  and  in  every  cafe  where 
it  can  be  done  with  fafety.  The  perpetrators  of  fuch  ac- 
tions may  juftly  be  denominated  the  enemies  of  refined 
fociety.  As  far  as  their  example  avails,  it  tends  to  ar- 
reft  the  growing  humanity  of  modern  times,  and  to  re- 
Tive  the  barbarifm  of  Gothic  ages.  On  thefe  principles, 
the  maflacre  of  Col.  Baylor's  regiment  was  the  fubject  of 
much  complaint.  The  particulars  of  it  were  afcertained, 
by  the  oaths  of  fundry  credible  witnelTes,  taken  before 
Gov.  Livingfton  of  Jerfey,  and  the  whole  was  fubmitted 
to  the  judgment  of  ^he  public. 

In  the  fummer  of  this  year,  an  expedition  was  under- 
taken againft  Eaft-Florida.  This  was  refolved  upon,  with  i  77^' 
the  double  view  of  protecting  the  State  of  Georgia  from  de^ 
predation,  andof  caufinga  diverlion.  Gen.  Robert  Howe, 
who  conducted  it,  had  under  his  command  about  2000 
men,  a  few  hundred  of  which  were  continental  troops, 
and  the  remainder  militia  of  the  States  of  South-Carolina 
and  Georgia.  They  proceeded  as  far  as  St.  Mary's  ri- 
ver, and  without  any  oppofition  of  confequence.  At 
this  place,  the  Britifh  had  erected  a  fort,  which,  in  com- 
pliment to  Tonyn,  governor  of  the  province,  was  called 
by  his  name.  On  the  approach  of  Gen.  Howe,  they  de- 
ftroyed  this  fort,  and  after  fome  flight  fkirmilhing,  re- 
treated towards  S*.  Auguftinc     The  feafon  was  more  fa-  * 

tal 
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1778.     tal  to  the  Americans  than  any  oppofltion  they  cxpcrien- 

**'''^^^***^  ced  from  their  enemies.   Sicknefs  and  death  raged  to  fuch: 

a  degree   that   an  immediate  retreat  became  neceflary;  but 

before  this  was  effe£led,    they  loft  nearly  one  fourth  of 

their  whole  number. 

The  royal  commiffioners  having  failed  in  their  attempt* 
to  induce  the  Americans  to  refume  the  character  of  Bri- 
tish  fubjcels,   and   the    fucceffive    plans    of  co-operation 
between  the  new  allies,   having  alfo  failed,  a  folemn  paufc 
enfued.      Itwould  fecm  as  if    the   comnJflioners  indulged 
a  hope,    that   the  citizens  of  tlie  United  Scares,    on  find- 
ing a  d.fappointment  of  their  expectation  from  the  French, 
would   reconfidcr  and  accept  the  offers  of  Great-Critain. 
Full    time    was  given,    both   for    the  circulation    of  their 
manifeflo,   and    for    obferving   its    effc^ls    on    the  public 
mind,   but  no    overtures   were    made   to  them   from  any 
quarter.      The  year  was  drauing  near  to  a   clofe,    before 
any  interefting    expedition  was   undertaken.      With    this 
new  sera,  a  new  fyftem   was    introduced.      Hitherto   the 
conqueft  of  the  ftates  had  been  attempted  by  proceeding 
from   north  to   fouth  :   But    that  order   was    henceforth 
inverted,   and  the    fouthern  ftates  became    the  principal 
theatre,    on  which   the  Britifh   conduiSled  their  offcniive 
operations.      Georgia  bcir^g   one  of  the  weakeft  ftates  in 
the  union,  and  at  the  fame  time  abounding  in  proviilons, 
^^^o      "^^'^s  marked  out  as  the  firfl:  objecSf    of  renewed   warfare. 
Y  ' '  ^^    Lieut.   Colonel   Campbell,    an  officer  of  known    courage 
* "  ^    and  ability  embarked  from  New-York,  for  Savannah,  with 
a  force  of  about  2000  men,  under  the  convoy  of  fome  fhips 
of  war  commanded  by  commodoreHyde  Parker.   To  make 
more  fure  of  fuccefs  in  the  enterprife,  Major  Gen.Prevoft 
who  commanded  the  royal  forces  in  Eaft-Florida,  was  di- 
rccfed  to  advance  with  them  into  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
Georgia.      The  fleet    that  failed  from  New-York,   in    a- 
bout  three  weeks  effe6Ved  a  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Savannah.    From  the  landing  place  a  narrow  caufe- 
way  of  fix    hundred   yards   in  length,    with    a   ditch  on 
each  fide,  led  through  a  fwamp.      A  body  of  the  Britifli 
light  infantry  moved  forward  along  this  caufeway.        On 
ihcir    advance    they  received  a  heavy    fire    from  a  fmall 

party 
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Jjarty  under  Capt.  Smith,  pofted  forthepurpofe  of  imped- 
ing their  paflage.  Capt.  Cameron  was  killed,  but  the 
Britilh  made  their  way  good,  and  compelled  Capt.  Smith 
to  retreat.  General  Howe,  the  American  officer  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Georgia  was  committed,  took 
his  ftation  on  the  main  road,  and  pofted  his  little  army, 
condfting  of  about  600  continentals  and  a  few  hun- 
dred militia,  between  the  landing-place  and  the  town 
of  Savannah,  with  the  river  on  his  left  and  a  morafs 
in  front.  This  difpofition  announced  great  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  before  the  Americans  could  be  dif- 
lodgd.  While  Col.  Campbell  was  making  the  necelTa- 
ry  arrangements  for  this  purpofe,  he  received  intelligence 
from  a  negro,  of  a  private  path  through  the  fwamp,  on  the 
right  of  the  Americans,  which  lay  in  fuch  a  fituation  that, 
the  Britifli  troops  might  march  through  it  unobferved.  Sir 
James  Baird,  with  the  light  infantry,  wasdirecled  to  avail 
himfelf  of  this  path,  in  order  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  the 
Americans  and  attack  their  rear.  As  foon  as  it  was  fup- 
pofed  that  Sir  James  Baird  had  cleared  his  pafTage,  the 
Britiffi  in  front  of  the  Americans,  vv  ere  directed  to  advance 
and  engage.  Howe,  finding  himfelf  attacked  in  the  rear  as 
as  well  as  in  the  front,  ordered  an  immediate  retreat.  The 
Britifh  purfued  with  great  execution:  Their  victory  Was 
complete.  Upwards  of  100  of  the  Americans  were  killed. 
Thirty  eight  officers,  415  privates,  48  pieces  of  cannon, 
23  mortars,  the  fort  with  its  ammunition  and  fbor{  s,  the 
fhipping  in  the  river,  a  large  quantity  of  proviiions  with 
the  capital  of  Georgia,  were  all,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
hours  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  conquerors.  The  broken 
remains  of  the  American  army  retreated  up  the  river  Sa- 
vannah for  feveral  miles,  and  then  took  fhelrer  by  croiT- 
ing  into  South-Carolina.  Agreeably  to  inftruclions, 
Gen.  Prevoft  had  marched  from  Eafl-Florida,  about  the 
fame  time  that  the  embarkation  took  place  from  New- York. 
After  encountering  many  ^difficulties,  the  king's  troops 
from  St.  Auguftine  reached  the  inhabited  parts  of  Geor- 
gia, and  there  heard  the  welcome  tidings  of  the  arrival 
and  fuccefs  of  Col.  Campbell.  Savannah  having  fallen, 
the  fort  at  Sunbury  furrendered.  Gen  Prevofl:  marched 
to  Savannah,  and  took  the  command  of  the  combined 
Vol.  II.  N  forces 
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1778.'    forces  from  New- York  and  St.  Auguftine.      Previous  to- 

^■*''"^^"^*^   Ills  arrival,  a  proclamation  had  been  iflued,  to  encourage 

the  inhabitants  to  con:ie  in  and   fubmit   to  the  conquerors, 

with  promifes  of  prote(riion,  on  condition  that  with  their 

arms  they  would  fupport  royal  government. 

Lieut.  Col.  Campbell  avSled  with  great  policy,  in  fecur- 
ing  the  fubmiffion  of  the  inhabitants.  He  did  more  in 
a  fhort  time,  and  with  comparatively  a  few  men,  towards 
the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  Bi  itifti  intereft,  than  all  the  ge- 
neral officers  who  had  preceded  him.  He  not  only  ex- 
tirpated m.ilitary  oppofition,  but  fubverted  for  fome  time 
every  trace  of  republican  government,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  re-eftablifliment  of  a  royal  legiflature.  Georgia 
•  foon  after  the  reduction  of  its  capital  exhibited  a  fiugu'ar 
fpeclacle.  It  was  the  only  .ftate  of  the  union,  in  which 
after  the  declaration  of  independence,  a  legiflative  body 
was  convened  under  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  G/eat 
Britain.  The  moderation  and  prudence  of  Lieut.  Col, 
Campbell  were  more  fucefsfuli  in  reconciling  the  miuds  of 
the  citizens  to  their  former  conftitution,  than,  the  fevere 
meafures  v,'hich  had  been  generally  adopted  by  other  Bri- 
tifli  commanders. 

■  The  errors  of  the  firfl  years  of  the  war  forced  on  Con- 
grefs  fome  ufeful  reforms,  in  the  year  1778.  The  in- 
'  i'ufBciency  of  the  provilion,  made  for  the  fupport  of  the 
officers  of  their  army,  liad  induced  the  refignation  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  of  them,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  the  fervice.  From  a  convicftion  of  the  juftice  and- 
policy  of  making  commiflions  valuable,   and  from  refpe^l 

*  to  the  v/arm,  but  diilnterefted    retomniendarions  of  Gen.^ 

Wafhington,    Congrefs    refolved  '*  That  half- pay  fliould 

April,    t)e  allowed  to  their  officers,    for  the  term   of  ieven  years, 

177^'  after  the  expiration  ot  their  fervice.  "  This  was,  after- 
wards, extended  ko  the  end  of  their  lives.  And  finally, 
that  was  commuted  for  full  pay,  for  five  years.  Refig- 
nations  v/ere  afterwa-rds  rare,  and  the  Stares  reaped  the 
benefit  of  experienced  ofHcers  continuing  in  fervice,  till 
thewar  waseimed. 

A  fyfiem    of    more   re:^ular  difcipllne   was  introduced 
into  the  Arucrican  army,  by  the  induftry,  abilities  andju- 

dicious^ 
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..dicious  regulations  of  Baron  de  Steuben  a  mofl:  excel-  I77^- 
lent  tlifliplinarian,  who  had  ferved  under  the  king  of  '^^^'^'^^^ 
Pruffii.  A  very  important  reform  took  place  in  the  me- 
dical department,  by  appointing  different  officers,  to  dif- 
-charge  the  directing  and  purveying  builnefs  of  the  military 
hofp-tals,  which  had  been  before  united  in  the  f^ime  hands. 
Dr.  Rulli  was  principally  inftrumentnl,  in  effecting  this 
beneficial  alteration.  Some  regulations,  which  had  been 
adoprted  for  limiting  the  prices  of  commodities,  being 
found  not  only  impracticable,  but  injuriousj  were  abo- 
lifcd. 

A  few  detached  events,  vrlilch  could  n.-t  be  introduced 
without  interrupting  the  narrative  of  the  great  events  of 
the  campaign,    Ihall  dole  this  chapter. 

Cap.  James  Willing,  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  United  States, 
arrived,  with  a  few  men  from  Fort-Pitt,  at  the  Natches,  Feb,  19. 
a  Britilh  fettlement  in  Vv^eft-Florida.  .  He  Tent  oat  par- 
ties, who,  without  any  refiftance,  made  the  inhabitants 
prifoners.  Articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into,  be- 
tween them  and  Capt.  Willing,  by  which  they  promifed 
to  obferve  a  neutrality  in  the  prefent  ccnteft,  and  in  re- 
turn it  was  engaged,  that  their  property  {tiould  be  un- 
-molelied. 

The  R.andolph,  an  American  frigate  of  36  guns  and  Mar.  7. 
305  men,  commanded  by  Capt.  Biddle,  having  failed  on 
a  cruifc  fioiri  Charlelion,  fell  in  with  the  Yarmouth  of 
64  guns,  aod  engaged  her  in  the  night.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Ratidolph  blew  up.  Four  men 
onlySvere  f.ived,  upon  a  piece  of  her  wreck.  Thefehad. 
-fubillied  for  four  days  on  nothing  but  rain  water,  which 
they  fucked  from  a  piece  of  blanket.  On  the  5th  day, 
Cap.  Vincent  of  the  Yarmouth,  though  in  chafe  of  a  fhip, 
on  difcovering  them,  fufpended  the  chafe  and  took  them 
on  board.  "  Capt.  Biddle,  who  periflied  on  board  the  Ran- 
dolph, was  liniverfally  lamented.  He  \vas  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  had  excited  high  expectations  of  future  ufe- 
fulnefs  to  his  country,  as  a  bold  and  fkillful  naval  offi- 
cer. 

Major  Talbot  took  the   BritiOi  fchooner  Pigot,     of   8  Ocl.  29. 
twelve  pounders,  as  Ihe  lay  on  the  eaflern  fide  of  Rhode- 

Iiland. 


May  10. 
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Ifland.  The  Major,  with  a  number  of  troops  on  board 
a  fmall  velTel,  made  direcflly  for  the  Pigot  in  the  night, 
and  iuftaining  the  fire  of  her  marines,  refervcd  his  own 
till  he  had  run  his  jibb-boom  through  her  fore-fhrouds. 
He  then  fired  fome  cannon,  and  threw  in  a  volley  of 
mufquetry,  loaded  with  bullets  and  buck-fliot,  and  im- 
mediately boarded  her.  The  captain  made  a  gallant  re- 
liftance,  but  he  was  not  feconded  by  his  crew.  Major 
Talbot  fi^on  gained  undifturbed  poffefTion,  and  carried  off 
his  prize  in  fafety.  Congrefs,  as  a  reward  of  his  merit, 
prefented  him  with  the  commifllon  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

Campaign  of  1779. 

THROUGHOUT  the  year  1779,  the  Britiih 
feem  to  have  aimed  at  little  more,  in  the  States  to 
the  northward  of  Carolina,  than  diftrefs  and  depredati- 
on. Having  publicly  announced  their  refolution  of 
making  **  The  colonies  of  as  little  avail  as  poflible  to 
their  new  conne(flions  ",  they  planned  fundry  expediti- 
ons,  on  this  principle. 

One  of  thefe  confifting  of  both  a  naval  and  land  force, 
was  committed  to  Sir  George  Collyer  and  Gen.  Mathews, 
who  made  a  defcent  on  Virginia,  They  failed  forPortf- 
mouth,  and  on  their  arrival  took  poflcflion  of  that  de- 
fencelefs  town.  The  remains  of  Norfolk  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  river,  fell  of  courfe  into  their  hands.  The 
Americans  burned  fome  of  their  own  vefTels,  but  others 
were  made  prizes  by  the  invaders.  The  Briiifh  guards 
marched  18  miles  in  the  night,  and  arriving  at  Suffolk  by 
morning  proceeded  to  the  deflruflion  of  vefi"els,  naval 
flores,  and  of  a  large  magazine  of  provifions,  which  had 
been  depofited  in  that  place.  A  fimilar  deftru<Slion  was 
carried  on  at  Kemp's  landing,  Shepii'^rds-gofport,  Tan- 
ners creek,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  frigates 
and  armed  velTels  were  employed  on  the  fame   bufinefs 

along 
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along    the  margin  of  the  rivers.      Three  thoufand   hog-     177S. 
fheatls   of  tobacco   were   taken    at   Portfmouth.      Every   ^-^^'y^'*-' 
houfc  in  Suffolk  u'-as   burnt   except  the  church,   and  one 
dwelling  houfe.      The  houfes  of  feveral  private  gentlemen 
in  the  country,  fhared  the  fame  fate.      Above  130  vefTels 
were  either  deftroyed  or  taken.      All  that  were  upon  the 
(locks  were  burned,  and  every  thing  relative  to  the  build- 
ing or  fitting  of  (iiips,   was  either  carried  off  or  deftroy- 
ed.     The  fleet  and    army  after  demoliftiing  fort  Nelfon, 
and  fetting   fire   to    the   ftore-houfes,    and    other    public 
buildings    in  the  dockyard  at    Gofport,   embarked    from 
Virginia,    and  returned  with  their  prizes  and  booty   fafe 
to  New-York,    in  the  fame  month  in  which  they  had  left 
it.      This  expedition  into  Virginia  diftreffed  a  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  enriched  the  Britifh   forces,  but  was 
of  no  real  fervice  to  the  royal   caufc.      It  was  prefumed 
that  by  involving  the  citizens  in   loffes  and  diftrefs,    they 
would  be  brought  ,to  reflect  on  the  advantages  of  fubmit- 
ting  to  a  power,  againft   which  they   had  not  the  means 
of  defending  themfelves:   But  the  temper  of  the  times  was 
unfavourable  to  thefe  views.      Such  was  the   high  toned 
ftateof  the  American  mind,  that  property  had  comparative- 
ly loft  its  value.      It  was  fafhionable  to  fuffer  in  the  caufe 
^  of   independence.      Some    hearty   whigs  gloried  in  their 
loffes,  with  as  much  pride  as  others  gloried  in  their  pol- 
feffions.      The  Britifli  fuppoling  the  Americans  to  be  in- 
fluenced,   by  the   coniiderations  which  bias    men  in    the 
languid  fcenes  of  tranquil  life,    and  not  reflecting  on  the 
iacrifices  which  enthufiaftic  patriotifm  is  willing  to  make, 
proceeded  in  their  fchemes  of  diftrefs:   But  the  more  ex- 
tenfively  they  carried  on  this  mode  of  warfare,   tlie  more 
obftacles  they  created  to  the  re-union  of  the  empire.    In 
about  five  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the  expedition 
to  Virginia,   a   fimiar  one  was  projected  againft  the  ex- 
pofed  margin  of  Cjnv.e61:icat.      Gov.  Tryon  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  cu:nr!v?,n.l  of  about  2600  land   forces,  employ- 
ed on  this  b:  vi'icfi;  r.nd  he  was  fupported  by  Gen.  Garth. 
The  tranfpc      which  conveyed  thefe  troops,  were  cover- 
ed by  a  fui-:      j  r, umber  of  armed  vefTels,  commanded  by 
Sir  George  C  jliyer.     They  proceeded  from  New-York,  July  5. 

by       ■ 
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1778.  by  the  way  of  Hell-gate,  and  landed  at  EafV-Haven. 
^'^^^'''^^  The  royal  commanders  made  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabi- 
t.mts,  in  which  they  invited  them  to  return  to  their  duty 
and  allegiance,  and  promifed  protection  to  all  who  fliould 
remain  peaceably  in  their  ufual  place  of  reiidence,  except 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  government.  It 
alfo  ftated  **  that  their  property  lay  ftill  within  the  grafp 
of  that  power,  whofe  lenity  had  perfifted  in  its  mild  and 
noble  efforts,  though  branded  with  the  mofl:  unworthy  im- 
putation. That  the  exiftence  of  a  fingle  houfe  on  their 
defeneelefs  coaft,  ought  to  be  a  conftant  reproof  of  their 
ingratitude.  That  they  who  lay  fo  much  in  the  BriiiCK 
power,  afforded  a  ftriking  monument  of  their  mercy, 
and  therefore  ought  to  fee  the  £rfl  example  of  returning 
to  their  allegiance." 

One  of  the  many  addreffes,from  which  the  above  extra^ 
is  taken,  was  fent,  by  a  flag  to  Col.  Whiting  of  the  mi- 
litia near  Fairfield.  The  Col.  was  allowed  an  hour  for 
his  anfwer,  bin  he  had  fcarcely  time  to  read  it  before  the 
town  was  in  flames.  He  neverthelefs  returned  the  fol- 
lowing anfwer  "  Connecticut,  having  nobly  dared  to  take 
up  arms  againfl:  the  cruel  defpotifm  of  Great  Britnin',  and 
the  flames  having  preceded  the  anfwer  to  your  flag,  they 
will  perlift  to  oppofe  to  the  utmofl,  the  power  exerted  a- 
gainftinjured  innocence".  The  Britifli  marched  fromtheir 
Janding  to  New-Haven.  The  town  on  their  entering  it, 
was  delivered  up  to  promifcuous  plunder,  a  few  inflances 
of  protection  excepted.  The  inhabitants  were  ftripped 
of  their  houfiiold  furniture  and  other  moveable  property. 
The  harbour  and  water  flde  was  covered  with  feathers, 
which  were  difcharged  from  opened  beds.  An  aged 
citizen  who  labored  under  a  natural  inability  of  fpeech, 
had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  one  of  the  royal  army.  After 
perpetrating  every  fpecies  of  enormity,  but  that  of  burn- 
ing houfes,  tlie  invaders  fuddenly  re-imbarked  and  pro- 
ceeded by  water  to  Fairfield.  The  militia  of  that  place 
and  the  vici»ity,  pofted  themfelves  at  the  court-houfe 
green,  and  gave  confidcrable  annoyance  to  them,  as  they 
were  advancip.g,  but  foon  retreated  to  the  height  back  of 
-the  town.      On  the  approach  of  the  Britifli  the  town  was 

evacuated 
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CTacuatcd  by  moft  of  its  inhabitants.  A  few  women  re-  177^. 
mained  with  the  view  of  faving  their  property.  They  <-'^^r"'**^ 
imagined,  that  their  fex  would  protect  them.  They  alfa 
repofed  confidence  in  an  enemy  who  they  knew  had  been 
formerly  famed  for  humanity  and  politenefs,  but  they 
bitterly  repented  their  prefumption.  Parties  of  the  royal 
army  entered  the  deferted  houfes  of  the  inhabitants, 
broke  open  defks,  trunks,  clofets  and  chefts,  and  took 
every  thing  of  value  that  came  in  their  way.  They  rob- 
bed.the  women  of  their  buckles,  rings,  bonnets,  aprons 
and  handkerchiefs.  They  abufed,  them  with  the  fouleft 
language,  threatened  their  lives,  and  prefented  the  bay- 
onets to  their  breafts.  A  fucking  infant  was  plundered 
of  part  of  its  cloathing,  while  the  bayonet  was  prefented 
to  the  breaft  of  its  mother.  Towards  evening,  they  be- 
gan to  burn  the  Houfes,  which  they  had  previoufly  plun- 
dered. The  women  begged  Gen.  Tryon  to  fpare  the 
town.  Mr.  Sayre,  the  epifcopal  minifter,  who  had  fu|Fer- 
ed  for  his  attachment  to  the  royal  canfe,  joined  the  wo- 
men in  their  requefts,  but  their  joint  fupplications  were 
difregarded.  They  then  begged,  that  a  few  houfes  might 
be  fpared  for  a  general  flieiter.  This  was  at  firft  denied, 
but  at  length  Tryon  eonfented  to  fave  the  buildings  of 
Mr,  Burr  and  of  Mr.  Elliot,  and  alfo  i^iid,  that  the  houfes. 
for  public  worfliip  Ihould  be  fpared.  After  his  departure 
on  the  next  morning  with  the  main  body,  the  rear  guard 
confining  of  German  yaugers  fet  fire  to  every  thing  which 
Tryon  had  fpared,  but  on  their  departure  the  inhabitants 
extinguiOied  the  flames,  and  faved  fome  of  the  houfes. 
The  militia  were  joined  by  numbers  from  the  country 
which  fucceliively  came  in  to  their  aid,  but  they  were  too- 
few  to  make  effectual  oppolition. 

The  Britifh  in  this  excurfion,  alfo  burned  Eaft-Ha- 
ven,  and  the  gr^-ateft  part  of  Green's  farms,  and  the 
flourifliing  town  of  Norwalk.  A  confiderable  number  of 
fliips,  either  finifhed  or  on  the  ftocks,  with  whale-boats 
and  a  large  amouut  of  ftores  and  merchandife,  were  de- 
ftroycd.  Particular  accounts  of  thefe  devaftations  v/ere,, 
in  a  fhort  time,  tranfmiited  by  authority  to  Congrefs. 
By  thefe    it  appeared  that  they  were    burnt  at    Norwalk 

two 
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1778.  two  hoiifes  of  public  worfliip,  80  dwelling  houfes,  Sf 
^^"'^^'^^  barns,  22  ftores,  17  fhops,  4  mills  and  5  vefTels;  And 
at  Fairfield  two  houfes  of  public  worfliip,  15  dwelling 
houfes,  I  1  barns  and  feveral  ftores.  There  were  at  the 
fame  time  a  number"  of  certificates  tranfmitted  to  Gen. 
Wafliingtoo,  in  which  fundry  perfons  of  veracity  bore 
witnefs  on  oath  to  various  rS.s  of  brutality,  rapine  and 
cruelty,  committed  on  aged  perfons,  women  and  prifoners. 
Congrefs,  on  receiving  fatisfa6\ory  atteftation  of  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Britifli  in  this  and  other  iimilar  expeditions, 
July  10.  refolvfd  "  To  direcSl  their  marine  committee  to  take  the 
iTioft  efie£tual  meafures,  to  corry  jnto  execution  their  ma- 
nifcfco  of  0(Stober  30th  177^,  by  burning  or  deftroying 
the  towns  belonging  to  the  entmy  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
Wcit-Indies;"  but  their  refolve  was  never  carried  into  ef- 

fea. 

The  elder  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  had  grown 
Up  with  habits  of  love  and  attachment  to  the  Britilh  na- 
tion, felt  the  keeneil:  fenfations  of  regret,  when  they  con- 
trailed  the  years  1759  and  1779.  The  former  was  their 
glory,  when  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  they  were  difpof- 
ed  to  boaft  of  the  honors  of  their  common  country,  but 
the  latter  filled  them  with  diftrefs,  not  only  for  what  they 
fufFercd,  but  for  the  degradation  of  a  country  they  re- 
vered as  the  natal  foil  of  their  forefathers*  The  one 
enobled  the  Britifli  name  with  the  conqueft  of  Crown- 
Point,  Ofwego,  Montreal,  Quebec  and  the  whole  province 
of  Canada.  The  other  was  remarkable  only,  for  the 
burning  of  mag;izines,  ftore-houfes,  dock-yards,  the 
towns  of  Fairfield,  and  ^Norwalk,  and  for  the  general  dif- 
trefs of  a  defencelefs  peafantry. 

The  fires  and  deftrudtion  which  accompanied  this  expe- 
dition, we^e  feverely  ccnfyred  by  the  Americans,  and 
apologifed  for  by  the  Britifli  in  a  very  uilfatisfa£lory  man- 
ner. The  latter  in  their  vindication,  alleged  that  the 
houfes  which  they  had  burned  gav*e  flielter  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, while  they  fired  from  them,  and  on  other  occaii- 
ons  concealed  their  retreat. 

Tryon,  who  was  a  civil  governor  as  well  as  a  general, 
undertook  the  juftification  of  the  mcafure,   on  principles 
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of  policy.  '*  rfhould  be  very  forry  "  faid  he  *Mf  the  1779. 
deftrudlion  of  thefe  villages  would  be  thought  lefs  recon-  ^-^'"^'^^ 
cileable  with  humanity,  than  the  love  of  my  country, 
my  duty  to  the  king,  and  the  laws  of  arms.  The  ufurp- 
ers  have  profeiTedly  placed  their  hopes  of  fevering  the^em- 
pire,  in  avoiding  decifive  actions—  upon  the  wafte  of  the 
Britifh  treafures,  and  upon  the  efcape  of  their  own  pro- 
perty during  the  protracting  of  the  war.  Their  povVer 
is  fupported  by  the  general  dread  of  their  tyranny  and 
threats,  pra£lifed  to  infpire  a  credulous  multitude,  with 
a  prefumptuous  confidence  in  our  forbearance;  I  wifh  to 
detecl  this  delufion.  "  Thefe  devaftations  were  the  fub- 
jeft  of  an  elegant  poem,  written  on  the  fpot  a  few  days 
after,   by  Col.  Humphries. 

While  the  Britifh  were  proceeding  in  thefe  defolating 
operations,  Gen,  Wafhington  was  called  upon  for  conti- 
nental troops,  but  he  could  fpare  very  few.  He  durft 
not  detach  largely,  as  he  apprehended  that  one  defign  of 
the  Britifli  in  thefe  movements  was  to  draw  off  a  pro- 
portion of  his  army  from  Weft-Point,  to  favour  an  in- 
tended attack  on  that  important  poft.  General  Parfons, 
though  clofely  connedled  with  Connecticut,  and  though 
from  his  fmall  force  he  was  unable  to  make  fuccefsful 
oppoiition  to  the  invaders,  yet  inftead  of  preffing  Gene- 
ral Wafhington  for  a  large  detachment  of  continental 
ti'oops,  wrote  to  him  as  follows,  "  The  Britifh  may  pro- 
bably diflrefs  the  country  exceedingly,  by  the  ravages  they 
will  commit,  but  I  would  rather  fee  all  the  towns  on  the 
coaft  of  my  country  in  flames,  than  that  the  enemy  fhould 
pofTefs  Weft-Point." 

The  inhabitants  feared  much  more  than  they  fufFer- 
cd.  They  expected  that  the  whole  margin  of  their  coun- 
try, 120  miles  in  extent,  would  fuffer  the  fate  of  Fair- 
field and  Norwalk.  The  feafon  of  the  year  added  much 
to  their  difficulties,  as  the  clofe  attention  of  the  farmers 
to  their  harvefting  could  not  be  omitted,  without  hazard- 
ing their  {ubfiftence.  Thefe  fears  were  not  of  long  du- 
ration. In  about  ten  days  after  the  landing  of  the  Bri- 
tifli troops,  an  order  was  ifliied  for  their  immediate  re- 
turn to  New-York.     This,  they  eftefSted,   in  a  fhort  time. 
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lyyp.     and  with  a  lofs  fo  inconfiderable,   that  in  the  whole   ex- 
^--""v^*-^   pedition,   it  did  not  exceed   150  men. 

While  the  Britifl)  were  fuccefsfnlly  making  thefe  defuJ- 
tory  operations,  the  American  army  was  incupable  of  co- 
vering the  country.  The  former,  having  by  means  of 
their  fuperior  marine  force,  the  command  of  the  nume- 
rous rivers,  bays  and  harbours  of  the  United  States,  had 
it  in  their  power  to  make  defcents,  wliere  they  pleafed, 
with  an  expedition  that  could  not  be  equalled  by  the 
American  land  forces.  Had  Gen.  Wafhington  divided 
his  army,  conformably  to  the  vviflies  of  the  invaded  citi- 
zens, he  would  have  fiibjedted  his  whole  force  to  be  cut  up 
Auguft.  i"  detail.  It  was  therefore  his  uniform  practice,  to  rifque 
no  more  by  way  of  covering  the  country  than  was  con-' 
.fiilent  with  the  general  fifety. 

His  army  was  ported  at  fome  diftance  from  Britifh  head 
quarters  in  New  York,  and  on  both  lldes  of  the  North 
river.  The  rear  thereof  confifting  of  300  infantry  and 
150  cavalry,  under  the  commaml  of  Col.  Anthony 
Walton  White,  patroled  conftantly,  for  feveral  months, 
in  front  of  the  Britifli  lines,  and  kept  a  conftant  watch' 
on  the  Sound  and  on  the  North  river.  This  corps  had 
fundry  Ikirmiflies  with  parties  of  the  Britifh,  and  was 
particularly  ufeful  in  checking  their  excurfions,  and  in 
procuring  and  coiumunicating  intelligence  of  their  move- 
ments. 

About  this  time,   Gen.  Putnam,    who  had  been  ftati- 
oned  with  a  refpedlable  command  at  Reading  in  Connec- 
ticut,    when    on  a  vifit   to  his    out-pofl:  at  Horfe-Neck, 
was  attacked    by    Gov.   Tryon,    with  about    J  500   men. 
Gen.  Putnam  had  only   a  picket  of    150    men,   and  two' 
iron  field  pieces  without  horfes  or  drag-ropes.    He  how- 
ever planted  his   cannon  en  the    high  ground,    near  the 
meeting  houfe,   and  by  feveral  fires  retarded  the   advan-  : 
cing  enemy,     and  continued   to  make  oppofition    till    he  , 
perceived  the   enemy's  horfe,   fupported  by  the  infantry,  i 
were  about    to  charge.     Gen.  Putnam  after  ordering  the 
picket  to  provide  for  their  fafery,  by  retiring  to  a  fw,imp  , 
inacceffible  to  horfe,    plunged  down  the  precipice  at  the 
Ghurch.      This  is  fo  flcep  as, to  have  artificial  flairs,   com- 

fofed 
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pofcd  of  nearly  one  hundred  ftone  fteps,  for  the  accom-  1779" 
niodation  of  foot  pafTengers.  The  dragoons  flopped  ^''^f^^ 
fhort,*  without  venturing  down  the  abrupt  declivity,  and 
before  they  got  round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  Putnam  was 
far  enough  beyond  their  reach;  of  the  many  balls  that 
were  fired  at  hiai,  all  milTed  except  one,  which  went 
through  his  hat.  He  proceeded  to  Stamfopd,  and  hav- 
ing ftrengthened  his  picket  with  fome  militia,  faced  about 
and  purfued  Governor  Tryon  on  his  return. 

The  campaign  of  1779,  though  barren  of  important 
events,  was  difringuiOied  by  one  of. the  mofl:  gallant  en- 
terprifes,  which  took  place  in  the  courfe  of  the  war. 
This  was  the  capture  of  Stoney-Point,  on  the  North  ri- 
ver. Gen.  Wayne,  who  had  the  honor  of  conducting 
this  entcrprife,  fet  out  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  deatch- 
ment  of  the  moft  aelive  infantry  in  the  American  army  J^v  '5* 
at  noon,  and  completed  a  march  of  about  14  miles,  over 
bad  roads,  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  detach- 
ment being  then  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  its  objedl, 
was  halted  and  formed  into  columns.  The  General, 
with  a  few  of  his  officers,  ^advanced  and  reconnoitred 
the  works.  At  half  paft  eleven,  the  whole  moved  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  The  van  of  the  right,  confifting  of 
150  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Fieu- 
ry,  advanced  with  unloaded  mufkets,  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets. Thefe  were  preceded  by  20  picked  men,  who  were 
particularly  inftru6led  to  remove  the  abbatis  and  other 
obftru6lions.  The  van  of  the  left  was  led  by  Major 
Stewart,  and  advanced  with  unloaded  mufkets  and  fixed 
bayonets.  It  was  alfo  preceded  by  a  fimilar  forlorn  hope. 
The  General  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  right  co- 
lumn, and  gave  the  moft  pointed  orders  not  to  fire,  but 
to  depend  folely  on  the  bayonet.  The  two  columns  di- 
re6led  their  attacks  to  oppofite  points  of  the  works,  while 
a  detachment  engaged  the  attention  of  the  garrifon,  by 
a  feint  in  their  front.  The  approaches  were  more  diffi- 
cult than  had  been  apprehended.  The  works  were  de- 
fended by  a  deep  morafs,  which  was  alfo,  at  that  time, 
overflowed  by  the  tide.  Neither  the  morafs,  the  double  row 
of  abbatis,  nor  theftrengthof  the  works,dampedthe  ardor 
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1779.    of  the  aflailants.    In  the  face  of  a  mon:  tremendous  fire  of 
^'^'''"*^*^    muflvetry,   and  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape-ftiot,     they 
forced  their  way,   at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,   through 
every  obftacle,    until  both  columns  met  in  the  centre   of 
the  works,    at  nearly  the  fame  inftant.      Gen.  Wayne    as 
he  pafTed  the  laft  abbatis,   was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
mulket  ball,     but    neverthelefs    infifted  on  being   carried 
forward,     adding  as  a  reafon  for   it,    that  if  he  died  he 
wiihed  it  might  be  in  the  fort.  "       Lieutenants    Gibbons 
and  Knox,     who  led  the  forlorn  hope,     efcaped  unhurt, 
although  the  firft  loft  17  men  out  of  20,     and   the   laft 
nearly  as  many.      The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Ame- 
ricans   amounted    to  98.       The    killed   of  the  garrifon 
were  63,   and  the  number  of  their  prifoners  543.      Two 
flags,   two  ftandards,    15  pieces  of  ordnance,   and  a  con- 
flderable  quantity  of  military  ftores,    fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.        The   vigor  and  fpirit,   with  which 
this  enterprife  was  conducted,   was  matter  of  triumph  to 
the  Americans.  Congrefs  gave  their  thanks  to  Gen.  Wafti- 
ington    **  For  the  vigilance,     wifdom   and    magnanimity 
"with  which  he  had  condudled  the  military   operations  of 
the  States,   and  which  were  among  many  other  iignal  in- 
flances  manifefted  in  his  orders  for  the  above  enterprife.  ^ 
They  alfo  gave   thanks  to  Gen.   Wayne,     and   ordered  a 
medal,   emblematical  of  the  adlion,   to  be  ftruck  and  one 
of  gold  to  be  prelented  to  him.       They  directed  a  filver 
one  to  be  prefented  to  Lieut.  Col.    Fleury,     and    alfo  to 
Major  Stewart.      At  the  fame  time,    they  pafied  general 
refolutions  in  honor  of  the  officers  and  men,   but  parti- 
cularly defignating  Lieut.    Col.    Fleury,     Major  Stewart, 
Lieutenants  Gibbons  and  Knox.       To  the  two  latter  and 
alfo  to  Mr.  Archer,  the  General's  volunteer  aid-de-camp, 
they  gave  the  rank   of  Captain.       The  clemency  fhewn 
to  the  vanquifhed,   was  univerfaliy  applauded.      The  cuf- 
toms  of  war,    and  the  recent  barbarities  at  Fairfield   and     I 
Norw^lk,    would  have  been  an  apology  for  the  conquer- 
ors,   had  they  put  the  whole  garrifon  to  the   fword,   but 
the  afiailants,   no  lefs  generous  than  brave,   ceafed  to  de- 
ftroy  as  foon  as  their  adverfaries  ceafed  to  refift.      Upon 
^he  capture  of  Stoney  Point,   the  vidors  turned  its  artil- 
lery 
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lery  againft  Verplank's-Point,  and  fired  upon  it  with  fuch  1779. 
efFe(Sl,  that  the  (hipping  in  its  vicinity  cut  their  cables  ^--'^''^^ 
and  fell  down  the  river.  As  foon  as  the  news  of  thefe 
events  reached  New- York,  preparations  were  inftantly 
Hiade  to  relieve  the  latter  poft  and  to  recover  the  former. 
It  by  no  means  accorded  with  the  cautious  prudence  of 
Gen.  Wafhington,  to  rifque  an  engagement  for  either  or 
for  both  of  them.  He  therefore  removed  the  cannon 
and  ftores,  deftroyed  the  works,  and  evacuated  the  cap- 
tured poft.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  regained  poiTeffion  of 
Stoney-Point,  on  the  third  day  after  its  capture,  and 
placed  in  it  a  ftrong  garrifon. 

The  fuccefsful  enterprife  of  the  Americans  at  Stoney- 
Point,  was  fpeedily  followed  by  another,  which  equalled  it 
in  boldnefs  of  defign.  This  was  the  furprife  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  garrifon  at  Powles-Hook,  oppofite  to  New- York, 
which  was  effedled  by  Major  Lee  with  about  350  men.  July  i^ 
Major  Sutherland  the  commandant,  with  a  number  of  1 779* 
Heffians  gotoff  fafe  to  a  fmail  block-houle  on  the  left  of 
the  fort,  but  about  30  of  his  men  were  killed  and  160 
taken  prifoners.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans  was  inconfi- 
derable.  Major  Lee  in  conformity  to  the  orders  he  had 
received,  made  an  immediate  retreat,  without  waiting  to 
deftroy  either  the  barracks  or  the  artillery.  Congrefs 
honored  him  with  their  thanks,  and  ordered  a  medal  of- 
gold,  emblematical  of  the  affair  to  be  fi:ruck,and  prefented 
to'  him  as  a  reward  ''  for  his  prudence,  addrefs  and  bra- 
very." They  alfo  paffed  refolutions  applauding  his  hu- 
manity, and  expreffing  their  high  fenfe  of  the  good  con- 
duct of  his  troops,  and  at  the  fame  time,  ordered  a  eon- 
fiderable  donative  in  money,  to  be  diftributed  among 
them. 

Thefe  advantages  were  more  than  counterbalanced, 
by  an  unfuccefsful  attempt,  made  by  the  ftate  of  MaiTa- 
chufetts,  on  a  Britifti  poft  at  Penobfcot.  Col.  Macleane 
by  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  landed  with  a  de- 
tachment of  650  men  from  Halifax,  on  the  banks  of  Jun.  16. 
Penobfcot  river,  in  the  eaftern  confines  of  New-England, 
and  proceeded  foon  after  to  conftruct  a  fort  in  a  well  cho- 
fen  fituation.     This  occafioned  an  alarm  at  Bofton.     To 
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1779.  counteract  the  eftablifliment  of  the  poft,  vigorous  meafurct. 
^"•^"^"*^  were  rcfolved  upon.  That  armed  velTels,  tranfports  and 
failors,  might  be  fecured  for  an  expedition,  which  was  im- 
mediately projected  for  this  purpofe,  an  embargo  for  40 
days  was  hiid  by  thetlatc  of  Maiiachufetts,  on  all  their  fliip- 
ping.  A  condderable  armament  confiding  of  18  armed 
vcfl'els  beiides  tranfports,  was  fitted  out  with  extraordi- 
nary expedition,^  and  put  under  the  command  of  Com. 
^  Saltonftal.      The  largeft  vcffel  in  this  fleet,   was  the  War- 

ren of  32  guns,  iS  and  12  pounders.  The  others  varied 
from  24  to  12  guns.  A  body  of  land  forces  command- 
ed by  Gen.  Lovel,  embarked  on  this  expedition.      On  the 

July  25.  25111  of  July,  the  American  fleet  confifting  of  37  fail 
appeared  off  Penobfcot.  Col.  Macleane  had  four  days 
before  gained  information,  of  what  was  intended  againfl: 
him.  This  induced  him  to  redouble  his  exertions  iu 
flrengthening  his  fort,  v.hich  was  in  an  unfiniflied  flate. 
Two  of  the  baftions  were  untouched.  The  remaining 
two  were  in  no  part  above  4  or  5  feet  high.  The  ditch 
was  only  about  3  feet  deep.  There  was  no  platform  laid, 
nor  any  artillery  mounted.  The  American  general  on  his 
landing,   fummoned  the  colonel  to  furrcnder,   which  be- 

Y  1  n  ii^R  refufed,  he  proceeded  to  ere<Sl  a  battery  at  the  diflance 
of  750  yards.  A  cannonading  commenced,  and  was  kept 
up  for  about  a  fortnight,  but  without  any  confiderablc 
eiYcdi.  While  the  befiegers  were  making  preparation  for 
an  aflault,  which  they  had  in  immediate  contemplation, 
Sir  George  Collyer  appeared  full  in  view,  with  a  fqua- 
dron  for  the  relief  of  the  garrifon.      He  had  failed  from 

Ar<^.  3.  iSandy-Hook,  on  hearing  of  the  intended  attack  on  Col. 
Macleane's  party,  and  in  about  i  i  days  arrived  in  the 
river  Penobfcot.  His  marine  force  conGfled  of  the  Rai- 
fonable  of  64  guns  and  five  frigates.  The  Americans  at 
iirfl:  made  a  flievv  of  reliftance,  but  they  intended  no. 
more  than  to  give  the  tranfports  time  to  move  up  the 
river,  that  the  troops  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
landing,  and  making  their  efcape.  The  fuperior  force 
and  weight  of  metal  of  the  Raifonable  was  irrelift- 
ible,  and  the  efcape  (  f  the  Americans  was  impraClica- 
bic,      A    general  flight    on  the   one  fide,   and  a  general 

chafe 
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chafe  on  the  other  took  place.  Su'  George  dsftroyecl  1779- 
and  took  17  or  18  armed  veflels.  The  American  fol-  ^-^""'''^^ 
diers  and  fdilors  had  to  return  a  great  part  of  their  way 
by  land,  and  to  explore  their  route  through  thick  woods. 
While  the  war  languifhed  as  to  great  objects  in  the 
country  where  it  originated,  it  was  raging  on  a  new  ele^ 
ment,  and  involving  diftant  countries  in  its  wide  fpreadina 
flame,  Hoftilities  between  the  fleets  of  France  and  Great- 
Britain,  were  carrying  on  in  both  the  Indies  and  in  the 
-European  fe?.s,  as  well  as  on  the  coaft  of  America.  H's 
moft  Catholic  Majefly  was  alfo,  about  this  time,  indued 
to  take  a  decided  part  with  France  againft  Great-Britain. 

To  the  furprife  of   many,    the  Marquis  D'Almodovar  J'^"'  ^^ 
the  Spanifli  ambaflador  delivered  a  manifeflo  to  lord  Vif- 
count   Weymouth,   amounting    to  a  declaration    of  war 
againft   Great-Britain.      This  event   had  oi'cen  been    pre- 
diaed     by    the   minority    in    the  Britifh    parliament,  but 
difbelieved   by  the  miniftry.      The  latter  reafoned   *' that 
-Spain    could    have    no    intereft  in  joining    their  adverfa- 
ries.— That  Are  had  colonies  of  her  own,    and  could  not 
fet  fo   bad  an  example    to    them^   as  to  give  any  counte- 
nance to  the  Americans.      It  wag  alfo  faid  that  Spain  was 
naturally  attached  to  Grear-Britain,   and  unable  to  enter 
into  war".      They  were  fo  far  impofed  upon  by  their  ea- 
gernefs   to  eff-ed  the  conqueft  of  the  United-States,   as  to 
believe  that  to  be  true  which  they  wilhed  to   be  fo.      The 
event  proved  that  the  politics  of  fovereign  powers,  are  not 
reducible   to  fixed  principles.        Sometimes    one    intereft 
clafhes  with  another,   and  it  is  not  always  the  cafe  that 
the  ftrongeft  preponderates.      Whether  the  influence   of 
the  French  counfds,  or  the  profpea  of    recoverino  Gib- 
ralter,   Jamaica  and  the  two   Floridas,   or  the  preflhre  of 
recent  injuries  determined   the  court  of  Spain    to   adopt 
this    meafure  it  is  impofllble  with  certainty  to  decide,   but 
circumftances  make  it  probable,   that  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing   Gibraltar  and   Jamaica,   was    the    principal    induce- 
ment. 

The  fituation  of  Great  Britain,  was  at  this  time  tru'y 
diftreffing.  She  was  weakened  and  diflraaed  inadi- 
meftic  oncteft,  io  which  viaory  produced  no  advantrges, 

bur 
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1.779-  but  defeat  all  its  natural  effects.  In  the  midfl:  of  this 
^^^"''^^  wafting  conteft,  in  which  her  ability  to  reduce  her  revol- 
ted colonies,  though  without  foreign  aid  was  doubtful, 
Ihe  was  fuddenly  involved  in  a  new  and  much  more  dan- 
gerous war  with  one  of  the  greateft  powers  in  Europe. 
At  this  very  time  while  flie  was  engaged  in  this  double  war- 
fare, againft  old  friends  and  old  enemies,  his  moft  Catho- 
lic Majefty  added  his  force  to  that  of  her  numerous  foes. 
In  this  iituation  adireliction  of  the  American  war  was 
recommended  by  fome  leading  characters  in  the  nation, 
but  every  proportion  of  that  kind  was  over-ruled,  and 
aflurances  from  both  houfes  of  Parliament,  were  given  to 
his  Majefry  *' to  fupport  him  in  carrying  on  the  war  a- 
gainft  all  his  enemies". 

From  thefe  events  which  only  afFe£led  the  United-States 
as  far  as  they  increafed  the  embarrafTments  of  Great 
Britain,  I  return  to  relate  the  tranfaclions  which  took 
place  within  their  own  limits.  In  the  year  1779,  though 
the  war  was  carried  on  for  little  more  than  diftrefs  or  de- 
predation in  the  northern  ftates,  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
Britifli  government  was  feriouQy  attempted  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  After  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  a  great 
part  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia  was  reftored  to  the  King's 
peace.  The  royal  array  in  that  quarter  was  ftrengthened 
by  a  numerous  re-inforcement  from  Eaft  Florida,  and 
the  whole  was  put  under  the  command  of  Major  Gen. 
Prevoft,  The  force  then  in  Georgia  gave  aferious  alarm 
to  the  adjacent  ftates.  There  were  at  that  time  but  few 
continental  troops  in  Georgia,  or  South  Carolina,  and 
fcarce  any  in  North-Carolina,  as  during  the  late  tran- 
quillity in  the  fouthern  ftates,  they  had  been  detached  to 
ferve  in  the  main  army  commanded  by  Gen.  Wafhington. 
A  body  of  militia  was  raifed  and  fent  forward  by  North 
Carolina  to  aid  her  neighbours.  Thefe  joined  the  con- 
tinental troops,  but  not  till  they  had  retreated  out  of 
Georgia,  and  taken  poft  in  South  Carolina.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1771^  Gen.  Lincoln,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  delegates  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  by 
Congrefs,  to  take  the   command  of  their  fouihern  army. 

This 
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This  confifted  only  of" a  few  hundred  continentals.  To 
fapply  the  deficiency  of  regular  foldiers,  a  confidcrable 
body  of  militia  was  ordered  tojciin  him,  but  they  added 
much  more  to  his   numbers  than    to    his    effective  force. 

They  had  not  yet  learned  the  implicit  obedience  necef- 
fary  for  military  operations.  Accutfomed  to  activity  on 
their  farms,  they  could  not  bear  the  languor  of  an  en- 
campment. Having  grown  up  in  habits  of  freedom  and 
independence,  they  reludlantly  fubmittcd  to  martial  dif- 
cipline.  The  royal  army  at  Savannah  being  reinforced 
by, the  junction  of  the  troops  from  St.  Auguflinc,  was 
in  condition  to  extend  their  pofts.  Their  firft  object  was 
to  take  polTeflion  of  Port-Royal,  in  South-Carolina.  Ma- 
jor Gardiner  with  two  hundred  men  being  detached 
with  this  view^  landed  on  the  ifiand,  but  Gen.  Moultrie 
at  the  head  of  an  equal  number  of  Americans,  in  which 
there  were  only  nine  regular  foldiers,  attacked  and  drove 
him  off  it.  This  advantage  was  principally  gained  by  two 
field  pieces,  which  were  Avell  ferved  by  a  party  of  Charlef- 
toa  militia  artillery.  The  Britifli  loft  almoft  all  tJieir 
officers.  The  Americans  had  eight  men  killed  and  22 
wounded.  Among  the  former,  was  Lieut.  Benjamin 
Wilkins  an  artillery  officer  of  great  merit,  and  a  citizen  of 
dillinguiQied  virtue,  whofe  early  fall  deprived  a  numerous 
family  of  their  chief  fupport.  He  was  the  firft  officer  of 
South-Carolina  who  loft  his  life  in  fupponing  its  inde- 
pendence. This  repulfe  reftrained  the  Britifti  from  at- 
tempting any  immediate  enterprife  to  the  northward 
of  Savannah,  but  they  fixed  pofts  at  Ebenezer,  and 
Augufta,  and  extended  themfelves  over  a  great  part  of 
Georgia.  They  a!fo  endeavored  to  ftrengthen  them- 
felves by  reinforcements  from  the  tories,  in  the  weftern 
fettlements  of  Georgia  and  Carolina. 

EmifTaries  v/ere  fent  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
defcription,  to  encourage  them  to  a  general  infurrecl'on. 
They  were  aflured  that  if  they  embodied  and  added 
their  force  to  that  of  the  King's  army  in  Georgia,  they 
would  have  fuch  a  decided  fuperiority  as  would  make 
a  fpeedy  return  to  their  homes  practicable,  on  their  own. 
terms.      Several  hundreds  of  them   accordingly   rendez- 

VoL.  II.  P  voufed, 
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voufed,  and  fet  off  to  join  the  royal  forces  at  Augtifla." 
Among  thofe  who  called  themfelves  loyalifts,  there  were 
many  of  the  moft  infamous  chara£lers.  Their  general 
complexion  was  ilxat  of  a  plundering  banditti,  more  foli- 
citous  for  booty,  than  for  the  honor  and  intereft  of  their 
royal  mafter.  At  every  period  before  the  war,  the  weft> 
ern  wildernefs  of  thefci  States  which  extended  to  the^ 
?»i'iliilu)pi,  afforded  an  kfylum  for  the  idle  or  diforderly,; 
who  difreliihed  the  reftraints  of  civil  fociety.  While' 
the  war  raged,  the  demands  of  militia  duty  and  of  taxes^ 
contributed  much  to  the  peopling  of  thofe  remote  fettlc- 
ments,  by  holding  out  profpcdls  of  exemption  from  thei 
control,  of  government.  Among  ih-efe  people  thcj 
royal  emiffaries  had  fuccefsfully  planted  tlie  ftandard  of' 
loyalty,  and  of  that  clafs  was  a  great  proportion  of  thofe, 
■who  in  the  upper  country  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
called  themfeives  the  King's  friends.  They  h^d  no  fooner 
embodied  and  begun  their  ma^ch  to  join^  the  royal  army 
at  AuguOa,  than  they  commenced  fuch  a  fcene  of  plun- 
dering of  the  defencelefs  fettlements  through  which  they 
paffcd,  as  induced  the  orderly  inhabitants  to  turn  out  to 
oppofe  them.  Coh  Pickens,  with  about  300  menof  the 
latter  chara(fler,  immediately  purfued  and  came  up  with 
them,  near  Kettle-creek,  An  acftion  took  place,  which 
lafttd  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  tories  were  to- 
tally routed.  About  forty  of  them  were  killed,  and  in 
that  number  was  their  leader  Gol.  Boyd,  who  had  been, 
fecretly  employed  by  Britiili  authority  to  collect  and  head 
them.  By  this  a<Stion  the  Britifli  were  difconcertcdi> 
The  lories  were  difperfed.  Some  ran  quite  off.  Others 
went  to  their  homes,  and  cafl  themfeives  on  the  mercy 
of  their  country..  Thei'e  were  tried  by  the  laws  of  South 
Carolina  for  offending  ngainH:  an  A^t  called  the  fedition- 
a-ct,  which  had  been  paffed  lincc  the  revolution  for  the  fe- 
ciirity  of  the  new  government.  Seventy  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  die,  but  the  fentencc  was  only  executed  oa 
five  of  their  ringleaders. 

As  the  Britifli  extended  their  pofts  on  tlie  Georgia  fide  of 
Savannah  riv?r,  Gen.  Lincoln  fixed  encampments  at  Black- 
Swamn,   and  nearly  oppofite  to  Augutla  on  the  Carolina- 
fide. 
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fide.  From  thefc  pofts  he  formed  a  plaa  of  eroffing  in- 
to Georgia,  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  Britifli  to  the 
low  country,  rear  the  ocean.  In  the  execution  of  this 
defign,  Gen.  Afli  with  1500  North-Carolina  militia  and 
a  few  regular  troops,  after  eroffing  the  river  fJavannah, 
took  a  poJition  on  Briar-creek;  But  in  a  few  days  he  was 
furprifed  by  Lieut.  Col.  Prevoft,  who  having  made  a  cir-  "  "^^  3* 
cuitous  march  of  about  50  miles,  came  unexpectedly  on 
his  rear  with  about  900  men.  The  miliria  were  thrown 
into  confulionj  and  fled  at  the  firfl:  fire.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  Americans  were  kilied,  and  162  were 
taken.  Few  had  any  chance  of  efcaping  but  by  erof- 
fing the  Savannah,  in  attempting  which  many  were  drown- 
ed. Of  thofe  who  got  off  f^ife,  a  great  part  returned 
hom^.  The  number  that  rejoined  the  American  camp 
did  not  exceed  450  men.  The  few  continentals  under 
Col.  Elbert  made  a  brave  reiiftence,  but  the  furvivors  of 
them,  with  their  gallant  leader,  were  at  lafi:  compelled 
to  furrender.  This  event  deprived  Gen.  Lincoln  of  one 
fourth  of  his  numbers,  and  opened  a  communication  be* 
tween  the  Britiili,  the  Indians,  and  the  torics  of  North  and 
South-Carolina. 

Unexperienced  in  the  art  of  war,  the  Americans  vrere 
fubjecl  to  thofe  reverfes  of  fortune,  which  ufually  attend 
young  foldiers.  Unacquainted  with  military  ftratagems, 
deficient  in  difcipline,  and  not  thoroughly  broken  to  ha- 
bits of  implicit  obedience,  they  were  often  furprifed,  and 
had  to  learn  by  repeated  misfortunes  the  nec'eflity  of  fub- 
ordination,  arid  the  advantages  of  watchfulnefs  and  diici- 
pline.  Their  numbers  in  the  field,  to  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  European  wars,  muft  appear  inconfidera- 
ble,  but  fuch  is  the  difference  of  the  ftate  of  fociety  and 
of  the  population  in  the  old  and  new  world,  that  in  A- 
merica,  a  icw  hundreds  decided  objects  of  equal  magni- 
tude with  thofe,  which  in  Europe  would  have  called  irjto 
the  field  as  many  thoufands.  The  prize  contended  for 
was  nothing  lefs  tlian  the  Sovereignty  of  three  millions 
of  people,  and  of  five  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
and  yet  from  the  remote  fituation  of  the  invading  pow- 
ers,  and  the  ihia  population  of  the  invaded   States,  ef- 

pecially 
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'779*    pecially  in  the  fouthern  extreme  of  the  union,   this  mo- 
^'•'^'"'^^"^^    mentous   queftion  was  materially  affected   by  the  confe- 
quences  of  battles,   in  which  only  a  few  hundreds  engag- 
ed. 

The  feries  of  dlfafters  which  had  followed  the  Ame- 
rican arms  fince  the  landing  of  the  Britifh  near  Savannah, 
occafioned  well  founded  apprehenfion  for  the  fafeiy  of 
the  adjacent  States.  The  militia  of  South-Carolina  was 
therefore  put  on  a  better  footing,  and  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry was  raifed.  John  Rutledge  a  Carolinian  of  the 
moft'diilinguiflied  abilities,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  go- 
vernment by  an  almoft  unanimous  vote,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome  irivefted,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  council,  with  dictatorial  powers.  By  vir- 
tue of  his  authority,  he  convened  a  large  body  of  the 
tnilitia  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  that  they  might  be 
in  conftant  readinefs  to  march  whitherfoever  public  fcr- 
vice  required.  The  original  plan  of  penetrating  into 
Georgia  was  refumed.  Part  of  the  American  force  was 
Rationed  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Savannah  at  Purryf- 
burgh  and  Black-fwamp,  while  Gen.  Lincoln  and  the 
main  army  croiTed  into  Georgia  near  Augufta.  Gene- 
ral Prevoft  availed  himfelf  of  the  critical  moment,  when 
the  American  army  had  afcended  150  miles  towards  the 
fource  of  the  Savannah,  and  crofTed  into  Carolina  over 
the  fame  river  near  to  its  mouth,  with  about  2400  men. 
A  confiderable  body  of  Indians,  whofe  friendship  the 
Britifli  had  previoufly  fccured,  were  afTociated  with  the 
Britifli  on  this  expedition.  The  fuperior  Britifh  force 
which  crofTed  Savannah  river,  foon  compelled  General 
Moultrie,  who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  South- 
Carolina,  to  retire.  Lincoln  on  receiving  information  of 
thefc  movements,  detached  300  of  his  light  troops  to  re- 
inforce Moultrie,  but  proceeded  with  the  main  army  to- 
wards the  capital  of  Georgia.  He  was  induced  to  pur- 
fue  his  original  intention,  from  an  idea  that  Gen.  Pre- 
vofl  meant  nothing  more  than  to  divert  him  by  a  feint  on 
Carolina,  and  becaufe  his  marching  down  on  the  fouth 
lide  of  the  river  Savannah,  would  occafion  very  little  ad- 
ditional delay  in  repairing  to  its  defence.     When  Lincoln 

found 
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found  that  Prevofl:  was  ferloufly  pufhing  for  Charlefton, 
he  re-crolTed  the  Savannah  and  purfued  him.  The  Bri- 
tifli  proceeded  in  their  march  by  the  main  road  near  the 
fea  coait,  with  but  little  oppofition,  and  in  the  mearl  time 
the  Americans  retreated  before  them  towards  Charlefton. 
Gen.  Moultrie,  who  ably  conducted  this  retreat,  had  no 
cavalry  to  check  the  advancing  foe.  Inftead  of  his  receiv- 
ing reinforcements  from  the  inhabitants,  as  he  marched 
through  the  country,   he  was  abandoned  by  many  of   the 

^  militia  who  went  to  their  homes.  Their  families  and  pro- 
perty lay  direftly  in  the  route  of  the  invading  army.  The 
abfcence  of  the  main  army  under  Lincoln,  the  retreat  of 
Moultrie,  the  plunderings  and  devaiiations  of  the  inva- 
ders, and  above  all  the  dread  of  the  Indian  favages  which 
accompanied  the  royal  army,  dilfufed  a  general  panic  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants.  The  terror  of  each  individual 
became  a  fource  of  terror  to  another.  From  the  influ- 
ence of  thefe  caufes,  many  were  induced  to  apply  for 
Brltifh  protecSlion.      New  converts  to  the  royal  ftandard 

'  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  protectors, 
by  encouraging  them  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charlef- 
ton, Being  iu  their  power,  they  were  more  anxious  to 
frame  intelligence  on  the  idea  of  whnt  was  agreeable,  than 
of  what  was  true.  They  reprefented  the  inhabitants  as 
being  generally  tired  of  the  war,  and  wifhing  for  peace 
at  all  events.  They  alfo  dated  that  Charlefton  was  inca- 
pable of  much  reiiftance.  Thefe  circumftances  combin- 
ed with  the  facility  v.^ith  which  the  Britifli  marched 
through  the  country,  induced  Gen.  Prevoft  to  extend  his 
plan  and  pulh  for  Charlefton.  Had  he  deftgned  it  at 
firft,  and  continued  his  march  vvith  the  fame  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  begun,  the  town  would  probably  have 
been  carried  by  a  coup-de-main,  but  he  halted  two  or 
three  days  when  advanced  near  half 'the  diftance  In 
that  interval  every  preparation  was  made  by  the  South- 
Carolinians,  for  the  defence  of  their  capital.  All  the 
houfes  in  its  fuburbs  were  burnt.  Lines  and  abbatis 
were,  in  a  few  days,  carried  acrofs  the  peninfula  between 
Aftdey  and  Cooper  rivers,  and  cannon  were  mounted  at 
proper  intervals  on  its  whole  extent.      Though  this  viftt 

of 
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1779.    of  the  Britifh,   and  cfpecially  an  attack  on  the  land  Bjiyef 
^■"^^'"^^  was    unexpedled,     yet    in   a   few   days    great    preparati- 
ons were  made,    ?ind  a  force  of  3300  men  affembled  in 
Charlefton  for  its  defence. 

The  main  body  and  baggage  of  the  Britifli  army>  be- 
ing left  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Aihley  river,  an  advanced 
^^ay  1 1,  detachment  of  900  men,  crofied  the  ferry  and  appeared 
before  the  town.  In  the  mean  time  Lincoln  was  marthr. 
ing  on  as  fa  ft  as  poflible,  for  the  relief  of  Charlqfton,  but 
as  his  arrival  was  doubtful  and  the  crifis  hazardous, 
to  gain  time  was  a  matter  of  confequence.  A  whole  day 
was  therefore  fpent  in  the  exchange  of  flags.  Com  mill- 
oners  from  the  garrifon  were  inftruclcd  **  tp  propofe  a^ 
neutrality  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  A- 
merica,  and  that  the  queftion  whether  the  ftate  fhall  be- 
long to  Great  Britain,  or  remain  one  of  the  United  States, 
be  determined  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  thcfe  pow- 
ers". The  Britilh  commanders  refufcd  this  advantage- 
ous offer,  alledging  that  they  did  not  come  in  a  leg  illa- 
tive capacity,  and  indfted  that  as  the  inhabitants  and  o- 
thers  were  in  arms,  they  fhould  furrender  prifoners  of 
war.  This  being  refufed  the  garrifon  prepared  for  an 
immediate  aiTault,  but  this  was  not  attenjpted.  About 
this  time  Major  Benjamin  liuger  commanding  a  party  , 
without  the  lines,  was  through  miltake  killed  by  his 
countrymen.  This  was  a  lofs  indeed.  The  liberality,  ge-  , 
jierofity  and  public  fpirit,  which  diftinguiflied  him  as  a 
citizen,  added  to  great  political  and  military  talents,  ren- 
dered his  untimely  death  the  fubjett  of  univerfal  regret. 
By  his  fall  the  country  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  fivmeft 
and  moft  ufeful  friends,  and  the  army  loft  one  of  its 
brighteft  ornaments.  Prevoft  knowing  by  an  intercept-' 
cd  letter,  that  Lincoln  was  coming  on  in  his  rear,  retreat- 
ed from  Charlefton,  and  filed  off  with  his  whole  force; 
from  the  main  to  the  iflands  near  the  fea,  that  he  niight 
avoid  being  between  two  fires.  Both  armies  encamped  in  I 
the  vicinity  of  Charlefton,  watching  each  others  motions  i 
Tun.  20.  ^'^^  ^^^  20th  of  June,  when  an  attack  was  made  with  a- 
bout  I2DO  Americans  on  fix  or  700  cf  the  Britifii,  ad^ 
vantageoufly  pofted  at  Stono  icrry.      The  latter  had   re-  ;.. 

doubts;, 
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doubts  with  a  line  of  communication,  and  field  pieces  In 
the  intervals,  arid  the  whole  was  fecured  with  an  abbatis. 
By  a  preconcerted  plan,  a  feint  was  to  have  been  made 
from  James  Ifland,  with  a  body  of  Charlefton  militia,  at 
the  moment  when  '<Ten-  Lincoln  began  the  attack  from 
the  main,  but  from  mifmanfigement,  they  did  not  reach 
their  place  of  deflination  till  the  action  was  over.  The- 
attack  was  continued  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
a-nd  the  aiTailfcnts  had  the  advantage,  but  the  appearance 
of  a  reinforcement,  to  prevent  which  the  feint  from  James^ 
Inland  was  intgfjded,  made  their  retreat  necelTary.  The^ 
lofs  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
150.  Among  the  former  was  Col.  Roberts,  an  artillery 
officer  of  diftinguKhed  abilities.  Having  been  bred- to 
arms  in  his  native  country  England,  he  had  been  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  diffafing  military  knowledge  among- 
the  lefs  informed  American  officers.  In  the  fliort  inter- 
val' between  his  being  wounded  and  his  dying,  he  was' 
vifited  on  the  field  of  battle  by  his  {on  Capt-  Roberts,  of 
his  own  regiment.  The  expiring  father  prefented  hi^ 
fword  to  his  fon,  with  an  exhortation  to  behave  worthy 
cff  it',  and  to  ufe  it  in  defence  of  liberty  and  his  country. 
After  a  (hort  converfation  he  defired  him  to  return  to 
his  proper  fiation,  adding  for  reafon  **  that  there  h^ 
might  be  ufeful,  but  to  him  he  could  be  of  no  fervice". 

Immediately  after  this  attack,  the  American  militi.i 
impatient  of  abfence  from  their  homes  returned  to  their 
plantations,  and  about  the  fame  time  the  Britiffi  left  the^ 
iflands  adjacent  to  Charleflon,  retreating  from  one  to 
another,  tilt  they  arrived  at  Port-royal  and  Savannah.  A 
confiderable  garrifon  was  left  at  the  former  phice  undei" 
Gol.  Maitland,  but  the  main  body  went  to  Savannah. 

This  incurfion  into  South-Carolina  contributed  very 
little  to  the  ;idvancement  of  the  royal  caufe,  but  added 
much  to  the  wealth  of  the  officers,  foldiers  and  followers 
of  the  Britifh  army,  and  fell  I  more  to  the  diftrefies  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen, 
Prevoft  fpread  themfelves  over  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
fichefi:  fettlements  of  the  Oate,  and  where  there  are  the' 
fcweft  white  inhabitants   in    proportion  to  the  number  of 

flaves. 
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I77y.  flaves.  There  was  much  to  attra^V,  and  but  little  torefiO: 
^*'''"^^'^**^  the  invaders.  Small  parties  vifited  almoft  every  houfe, 
and  unoppofed  took  whatever  they  rhofe.  They  not 
only  rifled  the  inhabitants  of  houfliold  furniture,  but  of 
wearing  apparel,  money,  rings  and  other  perfonal  orna- 
ments. Every  place,  in  their  line  of  march,  experienced 
the  cfFefls  of  their  rapacity. 

Soon  after  the  affair  at  Stono,  the  continental  forces 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Lincoln  retiretjl  to  Sheldon, 
a  healthy  iituation  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaufort.  Both  ar- 
mies remained  in  their  refpedlive  encampments,  till  the 
arrival  of  a  French  fleet  on  the  coaft,  roufed  the  whole 
country  to  immediate  activity. 

Count  D'Eftaing    having  repaired    and   vicflualled    his 

fleet  at  Bofton,   failed  (i^iv  the  Weft-Indies,     and   on  the 

Nov,  3.   finie  day  Commodore  Hotham  with  five  men  of  war,   a 

jy-j^,    bomb  veflel  and  fome  frigates,  fet  out  from  New-York  to 

convoy  a  number   of  tranfports  with   Gen.    Grant,    and 

5000  men  to  the  fame  theatre  of  naval  operations. 

Dec.  30.    '  The  Britifh  took  St.  Lucia,  and  Count  D'Eftaing  took 

1778.     St.   Vincents  and  Grenada.      Soon  after  the  reduction  of 

the  latter,    the  Count  retired  to  Cape  Francois.     Having 

Ty]y      received  inftruftions  from  the  King   his  mafter  to  acl  in 

j-yo.     concert  with  the  forces  of  the  United  States,   and  being 

ftrongiy  folicited  by    Gen.   Lincoln,    Prefident    Lownds, 

Gov.   Rutledge,    and  Mr.  Plombard    Conful    of  France 

in  Charlefl:on,  he  failed  for  the  American  continent  with 

expectation    of  rendering   eflential  fervice,     in  operating 

c«  .»    r     apainft  the  common  enemy.      He  arrived  on  the  coaft  of 

Georgia,   with  a  fleet  confifting  of  twenty  fail  ot  the  line, 

two  of  fifty  guns  and  eleven  frigates.       His  appearance 

was  fo  unexpected  that  the  Experiment  man  of  war,   of 

50  guns  commanded  by  Sir   James  Wallace,    and    three 

frigatds  fell  into  his  hands. 

As  foon  as  his  arrival  on  the  coaft  was  known,  Gen. 
Lincoln  Vs^ith  the  army  under  his  command,  marched  for 
the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  and  orders  were  given  for  the 
militia  of  Georgia  and  South-Carolina  to  rendezvous  near 
the  fame  place.  The  Britifti  were  equally  diligent  in  pre- 
paring for  their  defence.  Great  numbers  were  employ- 
ed 
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cd  both  by  day  and  night,  in  ftrengthening  and  extending  1779. 
their  lines.  The  A  mericarn  militia,  fluflied  with  the  hope  of  ^-^^v^-^ 
fpeedily  expelling  the  Britifh  from  their  fouthern  poflef- 
fions,  turned  out  with  an  alacrity  which  far  furpaffed 
their  exertions  in  the  preceding  campaign.  D'Eftaing  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Lincoln  demanded  the  furrender  of 
the  town  to  the  arms  of  France.  Prevoft  in  his  anfwer 
declined  furrendering  on  a  general  fummons,  and  re- 
quefted  that  fpecific  terms  fhould  be  propofed,  to  which 
he  would  give  an  anfwer.  The  Count  replied  that  it  was 
the  part  of  the  befieged  to  propofe  terms.  Prevofi  thea 
aiked  for  a  fafpenfion  of  hoftilities,  for  24  hours,  for 
preparing  proper  terms.  This  was  inconiiderately  grant- 
ed- Before  the  24  hours  elapfed,  Lieut.  Col.  Maitland 
with  feveral  hundred  men  who  had  been  ft  itioned  at 
Beaufort,  made  their  way  good  through  many  obftacles, 
and  joined  the  royal  army  in  Savannah,  The  garrifon, 
encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  fo  refpciHiable  a  force,  de- 
termined on  refiftance.  The  French  and  Americans, 
who  formed  a  junction  the  evening  after,  were  therefore 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  ftorming  or  bcfiegiog  the  gar- 
rifon. The  refoluiion  of  proceeding  by  ftege  being  a- 
dopted,  feveral  days  were  confumed  in  preparing  for  it, 
and  in  •  "le  mean  time  the  works  of  the  garrifon  were 
hourly  ftrengthened  by  the  labour  of  feveral  Jiundred  ne- 
groes, direfied  by  that  able  engineer  Major  Moncrief.  Q^^.  j^. 
The  bcfiegers  opened  with  nine  mortars,  thirty  feven 
pieces  of  cannon  from  the  land  fide,  and  fifteen  from 
the  water.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  can- 
nonade, Prevoft  folicited  for  leave  to  fend  the  women  and 
children  out  of  town,  but  this  was  refufed.  The  com- 
bined army  fufpecled  that  a  defire  of  fecreting  the  plun- 
der, lately  taken  from  thv  South-Carolinians,  was  cover- 
ed under  the  veil  of  humanity.  It  was  alfo  prefumed 
that  a  refufal  would  expedite  a  furrender.  On  a  report 
from  the  engineers  that  a  conftderable  time  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  reduce  the  garrifon  by  regular  approaches,  it 
was  determined  to  make  an  aftault.  This  meafure  was 
forced  on  Count  D'Eftaing  by  his  marine  officers,  wjio 
had  remonftrated  againft  his  continuing  to  rilk  fo  valuable 
Vol.  U.  *  Q  a  fleet 
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1779.  a  fleet  on  a  dangerous  coaft,  in  the  hurricane  feafon,  and^ 
^•^^"^'"^^  at  fo  great  a  diftancc  from  the  fhore,  that  it  might  be 
furprifed  by  a  Britilh  fleer,  completely  repaired  and  fully 
manned.  In  a  few  days  the  lines  of  the  befiegcrs  might 
have  been  carried  into  the  works  of  the  befieged,  but  un- 
der thefe  critical  circumfl:ances,  no  farther  delay  could 
be  admitted.  To  afl^ault  or  raife  the  fiege  was  the  alter- 
native. Prudence  would  have  dictated  the  latter,  but  a 
fenfe  of  honor  determined  the  befiegers  to  adopt  the  for- 
mer. Two  feints  were  made  with  the  country  militia, 
Oct.  9.  and  a  feal  attack  on  Spring-hill  battery  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  350G  French  troops,  600  continentals,  and 
350  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlefton.  Thefe  boldly 
marched  up  to  the  lines,  under  the  command  of  D'Ef- 
taing  and  Lincoln,  but  a  heavy  and  well  direfted  fire 
from  the  batteries,  and  a  crofs  fire  from  the  gallies, 
threw  the  front  of  their  columns  into  confufion.  Two 
flandards  were  neverthelefs  planted  on  the  Britifli  re- 
doubts. A  retreat  of  the  afl^ailants  was  ordered,  after 
they  had  ftood  the  enemies  fire  for  55  minutes.  Count 
D'Eftaing  and  Count^Pulaflii  were  both  wounded.  The 
former  flightly,  but  the  latter  mortally.  Six  hundred 
and  thirty  feven  of  the  French,  and  upwards  of  200  of 
the  continentals  and  militia  were  killed  or  wunded. 
Gen.  Prevofl,  Lieut.  Col.  Maitland,  and  Major  Mon- 
crief  defcrvedly  acquired  great  reputation  by  this  fuccefl"- 
ful  defence.  The  force  of  the  garrifon  was  between  2 
and  3000,  of  which  about  i  50  were  militia.  The  da- 
mage fuftained  by  the  befieged  was  trifling,  as  they  fired 
from  behind  works,  and  few  of  the  afl!ailants  fired  at  all. 
Immediately  after  this  unfuccefsful  aflliult,  the  militia, 
almoft  univcrfiilly,  went  to  their  homes.  Count  D'Eftaing 
reimbarked  his  troops  and  artil'-^ry,  and  left  the  conti- 
nent. 

While  the  fiege  of  Savannah  was  pending,  a  remarka- 
ble enterprife  was  efl^e6led  by  Col,  John  White  of  the 
Georgia  line,  Capt.  French  had  taken  poft  with  about 
100  men  rvear  the  river  Ogechee,  fome  time  before  the 
fyege  began.  There  were  alfo  at  the  fame  place  forty 
fiiilors  on  board  of  five    Britifh  vcfi^els,    four   of  which 

were 
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were  armed.  All  thefe  men,  together  with  the  veflels 
^nd  130  ftand  of  arms,  were  furrendered  to  Col.  White, 
Capt.  EUiolm  and  four  others,  one  of  which  was  the 
Colonel's  fervant.  On  the  preceding  night  this  firiall  par- 
ty kindled  a  number  of  fires  in  different  places,  and  a- 
dopted  the  parade  of  a  large  encampment.  By  thefe  and 
a  variety  of  deceptive  ftratagems,  Capt.  French  was  ful- 
ly impreiTed  with  an  opinion,  that  nothing  but  an  inftant 
furrender,  in  conformity  to  a  peremptory  fummons, 
could  fave  his  men  from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  a  fuperi- 
or  force.  He  therefore  gave  up,  without  making  any  re- 
iiftance. 

This  vifit  of  the  fleet  of  his  moft  Chriitian  Majefty 
to  the  coaft  of  America,  tliough  unfuccefsful  as  to  its 
main  object,  was  not  without  utility  to  the  United  States. 
It  difconcerted  the  meafures  already  digefted  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  commanders,  and  caufed  a  coniiderable  wafte  of  time, 
before  they  could  determine  on  a  new  plan  of  operati- 
ons. It  alfo  occaiioned  the  evacuation  of  Rhode-Ifland, 
But  this  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  United  States.  For 
rof  all  the  blunders  committed  by  the  BritiQi  in  the  courfe 
q£  the  American  war,  none  was  greater  than  their  ftati- 
oning  near  6000  men,  for  two  years  and  eight  months, 
on  that  Ifland,  where  they  were  loft  to  every  purpofe  of 
.co-operation,  and  where  they  could  render  very  little 
more  fervice  to  the  royal  caufe,  than  could  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  couple  of  frigates  cruiiing  in  the  vicinity. 

The  fiege  being  raifed,  the  continental  troops  retreat- 
.cd  over  the  river  Savannah.  The  viciffitudes  of  an  au- 
tumnal atmofphere  made  a  fevere  irapreflion  on  the  irri- 
table fibres  of  men,  exhaufted  with  fatigue  and  dejecled 
by  defeat-.  In  proportion  to  the  towering  hopes,  with 
which  the  expedition  was  undertaken,  was  the  de'preffion 
of  fpirits  fubfequent  to  its  failure.  The  Georgia  exiles, 
who  had  afTembled  from  all  quarters  to  repolTefs  them- 
rfelves  of  their  eftates,  were  a  fccond  time  obliged  to  flee 
from  their  country  and  pofleflions.  The  moft  gloomy 
apprehenfions,  refpecting  the  Southern  States,  took  pof- 
-fefllon  of  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Thus 
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1779,  Thus  ended  the  fouthern  campaign  of  1779,  without 
^^^^^*-^  any  thing  decifive  on  either  fide.  After  one  year,  in 
which  the  Britilh  had  over-run  the  State  of  Georgia  for 
150  miles  from  the  fea  coaft,  and  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  lines  of  Charlefton,  they  were  reduced  to  their 
original  limits  in  Savannah.  All  their  fchemes  of  co- 
operation with  the  tories  had  failed,  and  the  fpiriis  of 
that  clafs  of  the  Inhabitants,  by  fucceffive  difappointments, 
were  thoroughly  broken. 

The  campaign  of  1779  is  remarkable  for  the  feeblfr 
exertions  of  the  Americans.  Accidental  caufes,  which 
had  previoufly  excited  their  a(Slivity,  had  In  a  great  mea- 
fure  ceafed  to  have  influence.  An  enthufiafm  for  liberty- 
made  them  comparatively  difregard  property,  and  brave 
all  danger  in  the  firft  years  of  the  war.  The  fuccefles  of 
their  arms  near  the  beginning  of  1777,  and  the  hopes  of 
capturing  Burgoyne's  army  in  the  clofe  of  it,  together 
with  the  brilk  circulation  of  a  large  quantity  of  paper 
money  in  good  credit,  made  that  year  both  ad^ive  and 
decifive.  The  flattering  profpecls  infpired  by  the  alliance 
with  France  In  1778  banilhed  all  fears  of  the  fucccfs  of 
the  revolution,  but  the  failure  of  every  fcheme  of  co-op- 
eration produced  a  defpondcncy  of  mind  unfavourable  to 
great  exertions.  Inftead  of  driving  the  Britilli  out  of  the 
country,  as  the  Americans  vainly  prefumed,  the  campaign 
of  1770  and  1779  terminated  without  any  direct  advan- 
tage from  the  French  fleet  fent  to  their  aid.  Expetfting 
too  much  from  their  allies,  and  then  failing  in  thcfe  ex- 
pedations,  they  were  lefs  prepared  to  profecute  the  war 
from'  their  own  refources,  than  they  would  have  been  had 
D'Eftaing  not  touched  on  their  coaft.  Their  army  was 
reduced  in  its  numbers,  and  badly  cloathed:  In  the  firft 
years  of  the  war  the  mercantile  chara(5ter  was  loft  in  the 
military  fpirit  of  the  times,  but  in  the  progrcfs  of  it  the 
inhabitants,  cooling  In  their  enthufiafm,  gradually  return- 
ed to  their  former  habits  of  lucrative  bufinefs.  This  made 
dlfi:in£lion  between  the  army  and  the  citizens,  and  was  un- 
friendly to  military  exertions.  While  feveral  foreign 
events  tended  to  the  embarrafTment  of  Great-Britain, and 
indirectly  to  the  eftablifliment  of  independence^  a  variety 

of 
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of  internal  caufes  relaxed  the  exertions  of  the  Americans,  1779. 
and  for  a  time  made  it  doubtful,  whether  they  would  ul-  ^-'^"^'^*^ 
timatsly  be  independent  citizens  or  conquered  fubjecls. 
Among  thefe,  the  daily  depreciation  ©f  their  bills  of  cre- 
dit held  a  diftinguifhed  pre-eminence.  This  fo  materially 
affected  every  department  as  to  merit  a  particular  difcuf- 
fion  The  fubje(El:,  to  prevent  an  interruption  of  the  thread 
of  the  narrative,  is  treated  of  in  a  feparate  appendix. 


APPENDIX,     N^  II. 

Of  Continental  Paper  Currency. 

{N  the  modern  miode  of  making  war,  money  is  not  lefs 
effential,  than  valour  in  the  field,  or  wifdom  in  the 
cabinet.  The  deepeft  purfe  decides  the  fate  of  contend- 
ing nations,  as  often  as  the  longefr  fword.  It  early  occur- 
red to  the  founders  of  the  American  empire,  that  the  ef- 
tablifhed  revenues  of  Great  Britain,  muft  eventually 
overbalance  the  fudden  and  impetuous  Tallies  of  men 
contending  for  freedom,  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  and 
without  the  permanent  means  of  defence  ;  but  how  to  re- 
medy the  evil,  puzzled  their  wifeft  politicians.  Gold  and 
iilver,  as  far  as  was  known,  had  not  a  phyfical  exifieDce 
in  the  country,  in  any  quantity  equal  to  the  demands  of 
war,  nor  could  they  be  procured  from  abroad,  as  the 
channels  of  commerce  had  been  prcvioufly  fljut,  by  the 
voluntary  affbciation  of  Congrefs  to  fufpend  foreign 
trade.  America  having  never  been  much  taxed  in 
any  direct  way,  and  being  without  eftabiifhed  govern- 
ments, and  efpecially  as  fhe  was  contending  againil:  what 
was  lately  lawful  authority,  could  not  immediately  pro-- 
ceed  to  taxation.  Befldes  as  the  conreft  was  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  taxation,  the  laying  on  of  taxes  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  war,  even  though  it  had  been  practicable, 
"Would  have  been  impolitic  The  only  plaufible  expedi- 
ent in  their  power  to  adopt,  was  the  emiilion  of  bills  of 
credit  reprefenting  fpecie,  under  a  public  engagement  to 
be  ultimately  funk  by  equal  taxes,  or  exchanged  for  gold 
or  Iilver.  This  practice  had  been  familiar  from  the  firil: 
fettlement  of  the  colonies,   and  under  proper  reftriaions 

had 
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1779.    lud  been  found  highly  advantageous.     Their  refolutfon 
^f*""*"""^^    to  raife  an  army  in  June  1775,  was  therefore  followed  by 
another  to  emit   bills  of  credit,   to    the   amount  of  two 
inillions  of  dollars.     To  that  fum  on  the  25  th  of  the  next 
month,   it   was    refo^ved   to    add   another  million.      For 
their  redemption  they  pledged  the  confederated  colonies, 
and  directed  each  colony  to  find  ways  and  means,   to  fink 
its    proportion    and    quota,     in    four  annual    payments, 
the  fir^  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  lafJ:  of  Nov.  1779. 
That  time  was  fixed  upon  from  an  expedlation,   that   pre- 
vious to  its  arrival,   the  conteft   would  be  brought    to  a 
conclufion.      On  the  29th  of  November,    1775,   an  eft:i- 
mate    having    been  made  by  Congrefs   of  tlie  public  ex- 
penccs  already  incurred,   or  likely  to  be  incurred  in  car- 
rying on  their  defence  till  the  loth    of  June,  1776,   it 
was    refolved   to  emit  a  farther  fum  of  three  millions   of 
dollars,   to  be  redeemed  as  the   former   by  four  annual 
payments,  the  firft  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  laft  day 
of  Novem.  1783.      It  was  at  the  fame  time  determined, 
that  the  quotas  of  bills  to  be  redeemed  by  each  colony, 
Ihould  be   in    a   relative   proportion   to    their   refpe<Stive 
numbers   of  inhabitants.      This    eftijcnate  was  calculated 
.   to    defray    expences    to   the   10th    of  June,    1776,   on 
the  idea  that  an  accommodation  would  take  place  before 
that  time.      Hitherto  all  arrangements,  both  for  men  and 
money  were    temporary,  and  founded  on    the   fuppofed 
probr.bility    of   a  reconciliation.       Early   in   1776,   Con- 
grefs obtained  information,  that  Great  Britain  had  con- 
tracled  for  16,000  foreign  mercenaries,   to  be  fent  over 
for  the  purpofe  of  iubduing  America.       This  enforced 
the  necefilty  of  extending  their  plan  of  defence,   beyond 
the  loth  of  the  next  June.      They  therefore  on  the  17th 
of  February  1776,    ordered  four   millions  of  dollars  to 
be  emitted,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  and   the  2 2d  of  July 
following,   emitted  ten  millions  more  on  the  fame  fccurity. 
Such  was  the  animation  of  the  times,   that  thefe   feveral 
tmiflions    ai^iounting   in   the  aggregate  to   2o  millions  of 
dollars,   circulated  for  feveral  months  without  any  depre- 
ciation,  and    commanded    the  refources    of  the  country 
for  public  fervice,  equally  with  the  fame  fum  of  gold  or 

filver. 
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fiWer.  The  United  States  derived  for  a  confiderable  1779, 
time,  as  much  benefit  from  this  paper  creation  of  their  ^-'^'"*^ 
own,  though  without  any  eftabliflied  funds  for  its  fup- 
port  or  redemption,  as  would  have  refulted  from  a  free 
gift  of  as  many  Mexican  dollars.  While  the  miniftry  of 
England  were  puzzling  themfelves  for  new  taxes,  and 
funds  on  which  to  raifc  their  fupplies,  Congrefs 
raifed  theirs  by  refolutions,  directing  paper  of  nointrin- 
fic  value  to  be  ftruck  off,  in  form  of  promiffory  notes. 
But  there  was  a  point  both  in  time  and  quantity,  beyond 
which  this  congreffional  alchymy  ceafed  to  operate. 
That  time  was  about  18  months  from  the  date  of  their 
firft  emiflion,  and  that  quantity  about  20  millions  of 
dollars. 

Independence  being  declared  in  the  fecond  year  of  the 
war,  and  the  object  for  which  arms  were  at  firft  afiunied 
being  changed,  it  was  obvious  that  more  money  muft  be 
procured,  and  equally  fo  that  if  bills  of  credit  wers 
multiplied  beyond  a  reafonable  fum  for  circulation,  they 
liiuft  necelTcUMly  depreciate.  It  was  therefore  on  the  3d 
of  October  1776  refclved  to  borrow  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  in  the  month  following  a  lottery  was  fet  on 
foot  for  obtaining  a  farther  fum  on  loan.  The  expences 
of  the  war  were  fo  great,  that  the  money  ariiing  from 
both,  though  confiderable,  was  far  fhort  of  a  fufiicien- 
cy.  The  rulers  of  America  thought  it  fiill  premature  to 
urge  taxation.  They  therefore  reiterated  the  expedient 
of  farther  emifiions.  The  eafe  with  which  the  means  of 
procuring  fupplies  were  furnifhed  by  ftriking  off  bills  of 
credit,  and  the  readinefs  of  the  people  to  receive  them, 
prompted  Congrefs  to  multiply  them  beyond  the  limits  of 
prudence.  A  diminution  of  their  value  was  the  una- 
voidable confeqiience.  This  at  firft  was  fcarcely  perceiv- 
able, but  it  daily  increafed.  The  ze?.l  of  the  people  ne- 
verthelefs  fo  far  overbalanced  the  nice  mercantile  calcu- 
lations of  intereft,  that  the  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777 
were  not  affected  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency. 'Congrefs  forefaw  that  this  could  not  long  be  the 
cafe.  It  was  therefore  on  the  izd  of  November  1777 
recommended  to  the  fcveral  States,   to  raife  by  taxes  th.e 

fum 
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1779.     fum  of  five  millions    of  dollars,   for  the  fervice  of  the 
^-''^"^   year  1778. 

Previoufly   to    this  it    had    been   refolved    to  borrow 
larger  fums,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  lenders,  it  was 
agreed  to  pay  the  intereft  which  Ihould  accrue  thereon  by 
bills  of  exchange,   payable  in  France,  out  of  monies  bor- 
rowed there  for  the  ufe  of  the  United  States.      This  tax 
unfortunately  failed  in  feveral  of  the  States.      From  the 
impoffibility  of  procuring  a  fufficiency    of  money  either 
from  loans  or  taxes,    the   old  expedient  of  farther  emif- 
fions  was  reiterated;    but  the  value  decreafed  as  the  quan- 
tity increafed.      Congrefs  anxious  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  in- 
creafc  of  their  bills  of  credit,   and  to  provide  a  fund  for 
reducing  what  were  iflued,   called  upon  the  States  on  the 
I  ft  of  January  1779,  to  pay  into  the  continental  treafu- 
ry    their  ref[)e6tive  quotas  of  fifteen  millions   of  dollars 
for  the  fervice  of  that  year,   and  of  fix  millions  annual- 
ly from  and  after  the  year   1779,   as  a  fund  for  reducing 
their  early  emiflions  and  loans.      Such  had  been  the  mif- 
taken  ideas,  which  originally  prevailed  of  the  duration  of 
the  conteft,    that  though  the  war  was  raging,  and  the  de- 
mands for  money    unabated,    yet  the  period  was  arrived 
which  had  been  originally  fixed  upon  for  the  redemption 
of  the  firft  emillijns  of  Congrefs. 

In  addition  to  thefe  15  millions  called  for  on  the  i  ft 
of  January  ^779,  the  States  were  on  the  arft  of  May 
following  called  upon  tofurnifh,  for  public  fervice  within 
the  current  year,  their  refpe6live  quotas  of  45  millions 
of  dollars.  Congrefs  wiOied  to  arreft  the  growing  depre- 
ciation, and  therefore  called  for  taxes  in  large  fums,  pro- 
portioned to  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  alfo  to  the 
diminifhed  value  of  their  bills.  Thefe  requifitions,  though 
nominally  large,  were  by  no  means  fufficient.  From  the 
fluctuating  ftatc  of  the  money,  it  was  impoflible  to  make 
any  certain  calculations,  for  it  was  not  two  days  of  the 
fame  value.  A  fum  which  when  demanded,  would  have 
})urchafed  a  fufficiency  of  the  commodities  wanted  for 
the  public  fervice,  was  very  inadequate,  when  the  collec- 
tion was  made,  and  the  money  lodged  in  the  treafury. 
The  depreciation  began  at  different  periods   in   different 

States; 
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States;  but  in  general  about  the  middle  of  the  year  i777) 
and  progreflively  increafed  for  three  or  four  years.  To- 
wards the  laft  of  ^777>  the  depreciation  was  about  two 
or  three  for  one;  in  1778  it  advanced  from  two  or  three 
for  one  to  five  or  fix  for  one;  in  1779,  from  five  or  fix 
for  one  to  27  or  28  for  one;  in  1780  from  27  or  2B 
for  one  to  50  or  60  for  one,  in  the  firft  four  or  five 
months.  Its  circulation  was  afterwards  partial,  but  where 
it  pafled  it  foon  depreciated  to  150  for  one.  In  fome 
few  parts  it  continued  in  circulation  for  the  firfl  four  or 
five  months  of  1781,  but  in  this  latter  period  ma- 
ny would  not  take  it  at  any  rate,  and  they  who  did,,  re- 
ceived it  at  a  depreciation  of  feveral  hundreds  for  one. 

As  there  was  a  general  clamor  on  account  of  the  floods 
of  money,  which  at  fucceffive  periods  had  deluged  the 
States,  it  was  refolved  in  October  1 779  that  no  farther  fum 
fhould  be  iflued  on  any  account  whatever  than  what,  whea 
added  to  the  prefcnt  fura  in  circuld:tion,  would  in  the  whole 
be  equal  to  200  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  at  the  fame 
time  refolved,  that  Congrefs  ihould  emit  only  fuch  a  part  of 
the  fum  wanting  to  make  up  200  millions,  as  fliould  be  ab- 
folutely  necefTary  for  the  public  exigencies,bcf(  re  adequate 
fuppliis  could  be  otherwife  obtained,  relying  for  fuch  fup- 
plies  on  the  exertions  of  the  feveral  States.  This  was  for-  Sept.  1 3. 
cibly  rgprefented  in  a  circular  letter  from  Congrefs  to  their  1770. 
conftituents,  and  the  States  were  earneflly  intreated  to  pre- 
vent that  deluge  of  evils  which  would  flow  from  their  ne- 
glecting to  furnifli  adequate  fupplies  for  the  wants  of  the 
confederacy.  The  fame  circular  letter  ftated  the  pradlica-* 
bility  of  redeeming  all  the  bills  of  Congrefs  at  par  with 
gold  and  filver,  and  rejected  with  indignation  the  fuppofiti- 
on  that  the  States  would  ever  tarnifh  their  credit  by  violat- 
ing public  faith.  Thefe  flrohg  declarations  in  favour  of 
the  paper  currency  deceived  many  to  repofe  confidence  ia 
it  to  their  ruin.  Subfequent  events  compelled  Congrefs  to 
adopt  the  very  meafure  in  1  780,  which  in  the  preceding 
year  they  had  fincercly  reprobated. 

From  the  non- compliance  of  the  States,  Congrefs  was 
obliged  in  a  fhort  time  after  the  date  of  their  circular 
letter  to  ilTue  fuch  a  farther  quantity,  as   when   added  to 
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previous  emilKons  made  the  fum  of  200  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Belides  this  immenfe  fum,  the  paper  emiffions  of 
the  different  States  amounted  to  many  millions;  which 
mixed  with  the  continental  money,  and  added  to  its 
depreciation.  What  was  of  little  value  before  now  be- 
came of  lefs.  The  whole  was  foon  expended,  and  yet 
from  its  increafed  depreciation  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  army  were  not  fupplied.  The  foarce  which  for  five 
years  had  enabled  Congrefs  to  keep  an  army  in  the  field 
being  exhauftcd,  Gen.  Wafhington  was  reduced  for  fome 
time  to  the  alternative  of  difbanding  his  troops,  or  of 
fupplying  them  by  a  military  force.  He  preferred  the 
latter,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ncv^York  and  New-Jerfey, 
though  they  felt  the  injury,  faw  the  neceliity,  and  patiently 
fubmitted. 

The  States  were  next  called  upon  to  furnifii  in  lieu  of 
money  detertninate  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  flour  and  other 
articles,  for  the  ufe  of  the  army.  This  was  called  a  re- 
quiiition  for  fpecihc  fupplies  or  a  tax  in  kind,  and  was 
found  on  experiment  to  be  fo  difficult  of  execution,  fa 
inconvenient,  partial  and  expenlive,  that  it  was  fpeedily 
abandoned.  About  this  time,  Congrefs  refohed  upon- 
another  expedient.  This  was  to  ifliic  a  new  fpeeies  of 
paper  money,  under  the  guarantee  of  thefeveral  States. 
The  old  money  was  to  be  called  in  by  taxes,  and  as  foon 
as  brought  in  to  be  burnt,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  one  dol- 
lar of  the  new  was  to  be  emitted  for  every  twenty  of  the 
old,  fo  that  when  the  whole  200  millions  wtre  drawn 
in  and  cancelled,  only  ten  millions  of  the  new  fhould  be 
ilTued  in  their  place,  four  tenths  of  which  were  to  be  fub- 
]t€t  to  the  order  of  Congrefs,  and  the  remaining  fm 
tenths  to  the  order  of  the  feveral  States.  Thefe  new 
bills  were  to  be  redeemable  in  fpecie  within  fix  years,  and 
to  bear  an  interefi:  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  to  be  paid 
alfo  in  fpecie,  at  the  redemption  of  the  bills,  or  at  th^ 
election  of  the  owner  annually  in  bills  of  exchange  ort 
the  American  commiCloners  in  Europe,  at  four  fhillings 
and  fix  pence  for  each  dollar. 

From  the  execution  of  thefe  refolutions  it  was  expe^- 
cd,   that  the  old   money   would    be  cancelled— that   the  ; 
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i^urrency  would  be  reduced  to  a  fixed  ftandard— that  tl^e  17 79* 
States  would  be  fupplied  with  the  means  of  purchafing  ^-'''"^'''^*^ 
the  fpecific  Tupplies  required  of  them,  and  thatCongrefs 
would  be  furnilhed  with  efficient  money,  to  provide  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  war.  Tliat  thefe  good  efFe<Sl:s  would 
have  followed,  even  though  the  refolutions  of  Congrefs 
had  been  carried  into  execution,  is  very  queftionable, 
but  from  the  partial  compliances  of  the  States  the  expe- 
riment was  never  fairly  made,  and  the  new  paper  anfwer- 
ed  vei'y  little  purpofe.  It  was  hoped  by  varying  the 
ground  of  credit,  that  Congrefs  v.ould  gain  a  repetition 
of  the  advantages  which  refuited  from  their  hrft  paper 
expedient,  but  thefe  hopes  were  of  ihort  duration.  By 
this  time  much  of  the  popular  enthuiiafm  had  fpent  it- 
felf,  and  confidence  in  public  engagements  was  nearly  ex- 
pired. The  event  proved,  that  credit  is  of  too  delicate 
a  nature  to  be  fported  with,  and  can  only  be  maintained 
-by  honeily  and  punctuality.  The  fev^eral  expedients  pro- 
pofed  by  Congrefs  for  raifing  fupplres  having  failed,  a 
crifis  followed  very  iuterefting  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  particulars  of  this  fhall  be  related  among 
the  public  events  of  the  year  1781,  in  which  it  took 
place.  Some  obfervations  on  that  primary  inftrument  of 
American  Independence,  the  old  continental  bills  of  cre- 
idit,   fhall  for  the  prefent  clofe  this  fubject. 

It  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have  carried  on  the 
war,  without  fomething  in  the  form  of  money.  There 
was  fpirit  enough  in  America  to  bring  to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle as  many  of  her  fons,  as  would  have  out-numbered 
the  armies  of  Britain,  and  to  have  rifqued  their  fate  on 
a  general  engagement;  but  this  was  the  very  thing  they 
ought  to  avoid.  Their  principal  hope  lay  in  evacuating, 
retreating,  and  protra£ling  to  its  utmofl:  length  a  war  of 
^-pofts.  The  continued  exertions,  necefTary  for  this  fpe- 
cie5  of  defence,  could  not  be  expected  from  the  impetu- 
ous fallies  of  militia.  A  regular  permanent  army  becanve 
necefTary.  Though  the  enthufiafm  of  the  times  might 
have  difpenfed  with  prefent  pay,  yet  without  at  leaft  as 
much  money,  as  would  fupport  them  in  the  field,  the 
luofl  patriotic  army  muft  have  difperfed. 
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1779.  The  impoflibility  of  the  Americans  procuring  gold  and 
^'^'"^^''^*^  filver  even  for  that  purpofe,  doiibtlefs  weighed  with  the 
Britifh  as  an  encouragement,  to  bring  the  controverfy  to 
the  decifion  of  the  fword.  What  they  knew  could  not 
be  done  by  ordinary  means,  was  accompliflied  by  thofe 
which  were  extraordinary.  Paper  of  no  intrinfic  value 
was  made  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  gold  and  filver, 
and  to  fupport  the  expences  of  five  campaigns.  This 
was  in  fome  degree  owing  to  a  previous  confidence,  which 
had  been  begotten  by  honefty  and  fideliry,  in  difcharging 
the  engagements  of  government.  From  New-York  tq 
Georgia  there  never  had  been  in  matters  relating  to  mO" 
ney,  an  inftance  of  a  breach  of  public  faith.  In  the  fear- 
city  of  gold  and  filver,  many  emergencies  had  impofed  a 
neceffity  of  emitting  bills  of  credit.  Thcfc  had  been  uni- 
formly and  honeftly  redeemed.  The  bills  of  Congrefs 
being  thrown  into  circulation,  on  this  favourable  foun- 
dation of  public  confidence,  were  readily  received.  The 
enthufiafm  of  the  people  contributed  to  the  fame  effect. 
That  the  endangered  liberties  of  America  ought  to  be 
defended,  and  thut  the  credit  of  their  pnper  was  efl!entially 
neceflliry  to  a  proper  defence,  were  opinions  engraven  on 
the  hearts  of  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens.  It  was 
therefore  a  point  of  honor  and  confidered  as  a  part  of 
duty,  to  take  the  bills  freely  at  their  full  value.  Private 
gain  was  then  fo  little  regarded,  that  the  whig  citizens 
were  willing  to  run  all  the  hazards  incidental  to  bills  of 
credit,  rather  than  injure  the  caufe  of  their  country  by 
^  undervaluing  its  money.  Every  thing  human  has  its  li- 
mits. While  thecredit  of  the  money  was  well  fupported  by 
public  confidence  and  patriotifm,  its  value  diminifhed 
from  the  increase  of  its  quantity.  Repeated  cmifiions  be- 
gat that  natural  depreciation,  which  refults  from  an  ex- 
cefs  of  quantity.  This  was  helped  on  by  various  caufes, 
which  afFefted  the  credit  of  the  money.  The  enemy 
very  ingenioufly  counterfeited  their  bills,  and  indullri- 
oufly  circulated  their  forgeries  through  the  United  States. 
Congrefs  allowed  to  their  public  agents  a  commifllon  on 
th^  j^mount  of  their  purchafes.  Inflead  of  exerting 
jhemfeJves  to  purchafe  at  a  low  price,  they  had  there- 
fore 
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fore  an   intereft  in  giving  a    high  price   for  every  thing.     1770. 
So   ftrong    was  the   force  of  prejudice,    that  the    Britifh  ^-^'"^'"^ 
mode    of  fupplying  armies   by  contrail,   could  not  for  a 
long  time  obtain  the   approbation  of  Congrefs.      While 
thefe  eaufes  operated,  confidence  in  the  public  was  abat- 
ing, and  at  the  fame  time,  that  fervor  of  patrlotifm  which 
difregarded  intereft  was  daily  declining.      To  prevent  or 
retard  the  depreciation   of  their  paper  money,    Congrefs 
attempted  to  prop  its  credit  by  means  which  wrecked  pri- 
vate property,   and  injured  the  morals  of  the  people  with- 
out  anfwering  the    end   propofed.      They  recommended 
to  the  States  to    pafs  laws   for  regulating   the    prices    of 
labour,    manufadure  and    all  forts  of  commodities,   and 
for  confifcating  and  felling  the  cftates  of  tories,   and  for 
invefting   the    money   arifing    from  the  fales   thereof  in 
loan-office  certificates.      As    many   of   thofe    who   were 
difaffedled    to  the    revolution   abfolutely  refufed  to  take 
the   bills  of  Congrefs  even  in   the  firft  ftage  of  the  war, 
when  the  real  and  nominal  value  was  the  fame,   with  the 
view  of  countcra<n:ing  their  machinations,   Congrefs  early 
jrecommended  to  the  States  to  pafs   laws  for  making  the 
paper  money  a  legal  tender,   at  their  nominal  value  in  the 
difcharge    of   ho?7a  fide  debts,   though   contracSled  to   be 
paid  in  gold  or  filver^      With  the  fame  views,  they  farther 
recommended  that  laws  fhould  be   pafled  by  each  of   the 
States,   ordaining  that  "  whofoever  fhould  alk  or  receive 
more,   in  their  bills  of  credit  for  gold  or  filver  or  any  fpe^ 
cies  of  money  whatfoever,   than  the  nominal  fum  thereof 
in  SpaniQi  dollars,  or  more  in  the  faid  bills  for  any  com- 
modities whatfoever,   than   the  fame   could  be  purchafed 
from  the  fame  perfon  in  gold  and  filver,  or   offer  to  fell 
any  commodities  for  gold  or  filver,   and  refufe  to  fell  the 
fame  for  the  faid  bills,   fhall  be  deemed  an   enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  the  United  States,   and  forfeit  the  property  fo 
fold  or  ofi^ered  for  fale".      The  laws  which  were  pafTed  by 
the  States,   for  regulating   the  prices  of  labor  and  com- 
modities,   were  found  on   experiment  to  be  vifionary   and 
impratSticable.      They  only  operated  on  the  patriotic  few, 
who  were  difpofed  to  facrifice  every  thing  in  the  caufe   of 
jth.eir  country,   and   who  implicitly  obeyed  every  mandate 
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of  their  rulers.  Others  difregarded  them,  and  either 
refufed  to  part  with  their  commodities,  or  demanded  and 
obtained  their  own  prices. 

Thefe  laws  in  the  firft  inftance,  made  an  artificial 
fcarcity,  and  had  they  not  been  repealed  would  foon 
have  made  a  real  one,  for  men  never  exert  themfelves 
unlefs  they  have  the  fruit  of  their  exertions  fecured  to 
them,  and  at  their  own  difpofal. 

The  confifcation  and  fale  of  the  property  of  tones,  for 
the  mod  part  brought  but  very  little  into  the  public  trea^ 
fury.  The  fales  were  generally  made  for  credit,  and  by 
the  progreffive  depreciation,  what  was  dear  at  the  time 
of  the  purchafe,  was  very  cheap  at  the  time  of  payment. 
The  moft  exteniivc  mifchief  refulted  in  the  progrefs,  and 
towards  the  elofe  of  the  war  from  the  operation  of  the  laws, 
which  made  the  paper  bills  a  tender,  in  the  difcharge  of 
debts  contra^Sted  payable  in  gold  or  filver.  "When  this 
meafure  was  firli  adopted  little  or  no injuftice refulted  from 
it,  for  at  that  time  the  paper  bills  v/ere  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  to  gold  or  iilver,  of  the  fame  nominal  fum.  In  the 
progrefs  of  the  war,  when  depreciation  took  place,the  cafe 
was  materially  altered.  Laws  which  were  originally  in- 
nocent became  eventually  the  occaiion  of  niuch  injuftice. 

The  aged  who  had  retired  from  the  fcenes  of  adlive 
bufinefs,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  found  their 
fubftance  melting  away  to  a  mere  pittance,  infufficient 
for  their  fupport.  The  widow  who  lived  comfort- 
ably on  the  bequefts  of  a  deceafed  hulband,  experi- 
enced a  fruflration  of  all  his  well  meant  tendernefs. 
The  laws  of  the  country  interpofed,  and  compelled 
her  to  receive  a  fliilling,  where  a  pound  was  her 
due.  The  blooming  virgin  who  had  grown  up  with  an 
unqu.eA  ion  able  title  to  a  liberal  patrimony  ,  was  legally 
Aripped  of  every  thing  but  her  perfonal  charms  and  vir- 
tues The  haplefs  orphan,  inftead  of  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  an  executor,  a  competency  to  fet  out  in  bufinefs, 
was  obliged  to  give  a  final  difcharge  on  the  payment  of 
6u.  in  the  pound.  In  many  infiances,  the  earnings  of  a 
IcsTg  life  of  care  and  diligence  were,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
years,  reduced  to  a  tiiiling  fum.     A  few  perfons  efcaped 
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tliefe  affe<n:ing  calamities,  by  fecretly  transferring  their 
bonds,  or  by  flying  from  the  prefence  or  neighbourhood 
of  their  debtors.  The  evils  whieh  refulted  from  the  le- 
gal tender  of  thefe  paper  bills,  were  foreign  from  the  in- 
tentions of  Congrefs,  and  of  the  State  legiflatures.  It 
is  but  juftice  to  add  farther,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
them  flowed  from  ignorance.  Till  the  year  17S0,  when 
the  bills  fell  to  forty  for  one,  it  was  defigned  by  moft  of 
the  rulers  of  America,  and  believed  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  people,  that  the  whole  fum  in  circulation  would 
be  appreciated  by  a  reduction  of  its  quantity,  fo  as  finally 
to  be  equal  to  gold  or  lilver.  In  every  department  of 
government  the  Americans  erred  from  ignorance,  but  in 
none  fo  much,  as  in  that  which  related  to  money. 

Such  were  the  evils  which  refulted  from  paper  mo- 
ney. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  occafion  of  good 
to  many.  It  was  at  all  times  the  poor  man's  friend. 
"While  it  was  current,  all  kinds  of  labor  very  readi- 
ly found  their  reward-  In  the  firll  years  of  the  war, 
none  were  idis  from  want  of  employment,  and  none  were 
employed,  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  rea- 
dy payment  for  their  lervices.  To  that  clafs  of  people, 
whofe  daily  labor  was  their  fupport,  the  depreciation  was 
no  difadvanta^^e.  Expending  their  money  as  faft  as  they 
received  it,  they  always  got  its  full  value.  The  reverf^: 
was  the  cafe  with  the  rich,  or  thofe  who  were  difpof4;d 
to  hoarding.  No  agrarian  law  ever  had  a  more  extenfivs 
operation,  than  continental  money.  That  for  which  the 
Gracchi  loft  their  lives  in  Rome,  was  peaceably  effected 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  legal  tender  of  thefe  depre- 
ciating bills.  The  poor  became  rich,  and  the  rich  be- 
came poor.  Money  lenders,  and  they  whofe  circura- 
ftances  enabled  them  to  give  credit,  were  efTentially  in- 
jured. All  that  the  money  loft  in  its  value  was  fo  mu  h 
taken  from  their  capital,  but  the  aclive  and  induftrious 
indemnified  themfelves,  by  conforming  the  price  of  their 
fervices  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  depreciation.  The 
experience  of  this  time  inculcated  on  youth  two  falutary 
leiTon^,  the  impolicy  of  depending  on  paternal  acquifitions, 
and   the    neceffity  of   their    own  exertions.      They  who 
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1779.  were  in  debt,  and  pofTefTed  property  of  any  kind,  could 
^"'^"''^^^  eafily  make  the  latter  extinguifh  the  former.  Every 
thing  that  was  ufeful  whei-  'rought  to  market  readily 
found  a  purchafer.  A  ho^  or  two  would  pay  for  a 
flave  ;  a  few  cattle  for  a  comfortable  houfe ;  and  a  good 
horfe  for  an  improved  plantation.  A  fmall  part  of  the 
productions  of  a  farm  would  difcharge  the  long  outftand- 
ing  accounts,  due  from  its  owner.  The  dreams  of  the 
golden  age  were  realifed  to  the  poor  man  and  the  debtor, 
but  unfortunately  what  thefe  gained,  was  juft  fo  much 
taken  from  others. 

The  evils  of  depreciation  did  not  terminate  with  the 
war.  They  extend  to  the  prefent  hour.  That  the  help- 
lefs  part  of  the  community  were  legiflatively  deprived  of 
their  property,  was  among  the  IcfTerevilS)  which  refult- 
ed  from  the  legal  tender  of  the  depreciated  bills  of  cre- 
dit. The  iniquity  of  the  laws  eftranged  the  minds  of  ma- 
ny of  the  citizens  from  the  habits  and  love  of  juftice. 
The  nature  of  obligations  was  fo  far  changed,  that 
he  was  reckoned  the  honeft  man,  who  from  principle 
delayed  to  pay  his  debts.  The  mounds  which  govern- 
ment had  ere(Sted,  to  fecure  the  obfervance  of  honefty 
in  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  man  with  man,  were 
broken  down.  Truth,  honor,  and  juftice  were  fwept  a- 
way  by  the  overflowing  deluge  of  legal  iniquity,  nor  have 
they  yet  afTumed  their  ancient  and  accuftomed  feints.  Time 
and  induftry  have  aVeady,  in  a  great  degree,  repaired  the 
iofles  of  property,  which  the  citizens  fuftained  during  the 
war,  but  both  have  hitherto  failed  in  effacing,  the  taint 
which  was  then  communicated  to  their  principles,  nor 
cat!  its  total  ablution  be  expected  till  a  new  generation  a- 
rifes,   unpraiflifed  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers. 


C  H  A  P.     XVIII. 

Of  Indians  and  Expeditiojis  into  the  Indian  Country* 

WHEN  the  Englifii  colonies  were  firft  planted   in 
North  America,   the  country  was  inhabited  by 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians,   who   principally   fupportcd 
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themfelves  by  the  fpontaneous  produdlions  of  nature. 
The  arts  and  arms  of  Europeans  foon  gave  them  an  af- 
cendency  over  fuch  untutored  favages.  Had  the  latter 
underftood  their  intereft,  and  been  guided  by  a  fpiric  of 
union,  they  would  foon  have  expelled  the  invaders,  and 
in  that  cafe  they  might  now  be  flourifliing  in  the  poiTeffi- 
on  of  their  ancient  territories  and  independence.  By  de- 
grees the  old  inhabitints  were  circumfciibed  within  nar- 
rower limits,  and  by  fome  ftrange  fatality,  their  numbers  have 
been  conftantly  leilcning.  The  names  of  fevcral  nations 
who  in  the  laft  century  boafted  of  feveral  thoufands,  are 
now  knov/n  only  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  curious  re- 
fcarches.  Many  are  totally  extintSl,  and  others  tan  fliew 
no  more  than  a  few  ftraggling  individuals,  the  remnants 
of  their  fallen  greatnefs.  That  fo  many  tribes  iliould,  in 
fo  rhort  a  time,  lofe  both  their  country  and  their  national 
exiftence,  is  an  event  fcarcely  to  be  paralltied  in  the  hiiloFy 
oi  the  world.  Spiritous  liquors,  the  fmall  pox,  and 
an  abridgment  of  territory,  to  a  people  whofe  mode  of 
life  needed  an  exteniive  range,  evils  which  chiefly  refult- 
ed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Europeans,  were  among 
the  principal  caufes  of  their  d-eftruction.  The  reflexi- 
ons which  may  be  excited  by  reviewing  the  havoc  made 
among  tiie  native  proprietors  of  this  new  world,  is  in 
feme  degree  alleviated  by  its  counterpart.  While  one 
fet  of  inhabitants  was  inf^nlibly  dv/indling  away,  another 
improving  in  the  arts  of  civil  and  foc'-  I  life  was  growing 
in  numbers,  and  gradually  niling  up  their  places.  As  the 
emigrants  from  Europe,  and  their  depi  ndents  extended 
their  pofleflions  on  the  fea  coaft,  the  Aborigines  retired 
from  it.  By  this  gradual  advance  of  the  one  and  retir- 
ing of  the  other,  tiie  former  always  prefented  an  exten- 
five  frontier,  to  the  incurlions  of  the  latter.  The  Eu-. 
ropean  emigrants  from  an  avidity  for  land,  the  pofleffion 
of  which  is  the  ultiniate  obje<51:  of  human  avarice,  were 
prone  to  encroacli  on  the  territories  of  the  Indians,  while 
the  Indians  from  obvious  principles  of  human  nature, 
beheld  with  concern  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  circumfcribed  in  their  territory  by  the  de- 
fcendants of  thofe  fcrangers,  whom  their  fathers  had  per- 
VoL.  IL  S  mitted 
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1779.     mitted    to  refide   among  them.      From    thefc  caufes    and 
^•^'"^'"***^    efpecially  from  the  licentious  condu£l  of  diforderly  indi- 
viduals of  both  Indians  and  white  people,  iliere  were  fre- 
quent interruptions  of  the  peace  in  their  contiguous   fct- 
tlemcnts.      In  the  war  between  France  and  England  which 
commenced  in   1755,     both  parties  paid  ailiduous  atten- 
tion to  the  Aborigines.      The  former  fucceeded  in  fecur- 
ing  the    greatefl  number    of  adherents,    but  the  fuptricf 
fuccefs  of  the  latter  in  the  progrcfs,   and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,   turned   the  current  of  Indian    afiedlioi.s 
and  intereft  in  their   favor.      When    the  difpute  between 
Great  l^ritain  and  her  colonies  began  to  grow  ferious,  ilic 
friendfliip  of  the  Indians  became  a  matter  of  confequence 
to    both    parties.      Stretching   for   fifteen  hundred    miles 
along    the  whole  north-weftern  frontier  of   the  colonies, 
they  were  to  them  defirable  friends  and  formidable   ene- 
mies.     As  terror  was  one  of  the  engines  by  which  Gre.u 
Britain  intended    to  enforce  the  fubmiffion   of  the  colo- 
nies, nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  the  excitement 
of  this  paffion,    than  the  co-operation  of  Indians.      Poli- 
cy, not  cruelty,  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  expedient :   But 
it  was    of  that   over-refined    fpecies    which    counteradls 
itfelf.      In  the   competition  for  the    friendfiiip  of  the  In- 
dians,  the    Britifh    had    advantages  far   fuperior    to    any 
which  were  pofTefTed  by  the  the  coloiiifls.      The  expulfi- 
on  of  the  Fiench  from  Canada,    an  event  which  had  on- 
ly taken    place  about   13    years  before,    was  ftill  frefli  in 
the  memory   of  many    of  the   favages,   and  had    infpired 
them  with  high  ideas  of  the  martial  ftperiority  of  Britifh 
troops.      The  firft  fteps  taken  by  the  Congrefs   to  oppofe 
Great  Britain,    put   it  out  of   their  power  to  gratify   the 
Indians.      Such  was   the   effe<rt   of   the    non-importation 
agreement  of  1774*      While  Great  Britain  had  accefs    to 
the  principal  Indian  tribes  through  Canada  on  the  north, 
and  the  tuo  Floridas  on  the  foutli,   and   was  abundantly 
able  to  fupply  their  many  wants,  the  colonifts  h.'.d  debar- 
red themfelves  from   importing  the  articles    which  were 
neceflary  for  the  Indian  trade. 

It  was   unfortunate   for    the    colonies,    that  fince   tlie 
peace  of  Paris  1763,   the   tranfaOions   with    the  Indians 
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had  been  moftiy  carried  on  by  fuperlntendants  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Thefe  being 
under  obiigations  to  the  crown,  and  expectants  of  further 
favours  from  it,  generally  ufed  their  influence  with  the 
Ir^dians  in  behalf  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  againft  the 
colonies.  Tiiey  iniinuated  into  the  minds  of  the  unin- 
formed ravages,  that  the  King  was  their  natural  protec- 
tor againft  the  encroaching  colonifts,  and  that  if  the  latter 
fuccceded  in  their  oppofition  to  Great  Britain,  they 
would  probably  next  aim  at  the  extirpation  of  their  red 
neighbours.  By  fuch  reprefentations,  feconded  with  a 
proFulion  of  prefents,  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  was 
pre-engaged  in  fupport  of  the  Britiih  interell:. 

Tiie  Americans  were  not  unmindful  of  the  Savages 
.on  their  frontier.  They  appointed  commiffioners  to 
explain  to  them  the  grounds  of  the  difpute,  and' to  culti- 
vate their  friendihip  by  treaties  and  prefents.  They  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  the  Indians  that  the  quarrel  was  by 
no  means  relative  lo  them,  and  that  therefore  they 
ihouid  take  part  with  neither  fide. 

For  th&  greater  convenience  of  manasin?'  the  inter- 
.courfe  beiu^een  the  colonies  and  the  Indians,  the  latter 
were  divided  into  three  departments,  the  northern,  fou- 
thcrn  and  middle,  and  comniifiio6ers  were  appointed  for  t  ^^ 
each.  Congrefs  alfo  rcfoived  to  import  and  dil'tribute  1*775 
among  them  a  fuitable  anbrtment  of  goods,  to  the  a- 
Tuount  of  /40,ooo  fterling,  on  account  of  the  United 
States;  but  this  was  not  executed.  All  the  exertions  of 
Congrefs  were  infufhcient  for  the  fecurity  of  their  weft- 
,ern  frontiers.  In  almoft  every  period  of  the  war,  a 
.great  majority  of  the  Indians  took  part  with  Great  Bri- 
tain againft  the  Americans.  South-Carolina  was  am.ong 
the  firft  gf  the  States,  which  experienced  the  effects  of 
Britifh  influence  over  the  Indians.  The  Cherokees  and 
Creeks  inhabit  lands,  not  far  diftaut  from  the  weftern  fet- 
tlements  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  intercourfe  with 
thefe  tribes  had,  for  feveral  years  prior  to  the  American 
war,  been  exclufively  committed  to  John  Stuart  an  cffi- 
.cer  of  the  crown,  and  devoted  to  the  royal  intereft.  His 
mfluence,  which  was  great,   was  wholly  exerted  in  favor 
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1779.  of  Great  Britain.  A  plan  was  fettled  by  him,  in  concert 
^■•''"^'"'*^  with  the  King's  governors,  and  other  royal  fervants,  to 
land  a  royal  armed  force  in  Florida,  and  to  proceed  with 
it  to  the  weftern  frontier  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
there  in  conjunction  with  the  tories  and  Indians,  to  fall 
on  the  friends  of  Congrefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  fleet 
and  army  (houM  invade  them  on  the  fea  coaO.  The  whole 
fcheme  was  providentially  difcovered  by  the  capture  of  4 
Mofes  Kirkland,  one  of  the  principal  agents  to  be  employ- 
ed in  its  execution,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Gen.  Gage 
with  dcfpatches,  detailing  the  particulars,  and  foliciting 
for  the  requifite  aid  to  accomplifli  it.  The  pofTcffion  of 
Kirkland,  and  of  his  papers,  enabled  the  Americans  to 
take  fuch  fteps  as  in  a  great  degree  fruflrated  the  views  of 
the  royal  fervants^  yet  fo  much  was  carried  into  effedl, 
that  the  Cherokees  began  their  maffacres,  at  the  very  time 
the  Britifh  fleet  attacked  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Ifland. 
The  undifturbed  tranquillity,  which  took  place  in  South- 
Carolina  and  the  adjacent  States,  after  the  Britifii  had 
failed  in  their  defigns  againft  them  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer  of  1776,  gave  an  opportunity  for  carrying  war 
into  the  Indian  country.  This  was  done,  not  fo  much 
to  punifh  what  was  pafl,  as  to  prevent  all  future  co-ope- 
ration between  the  Indians  and  Brjiifli  in  that  quartert 
j-^^  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina,    and  Geor- 

gia each  fent  about    the  fame    time    a  confiderable  force 
over  the  Alleghany  mountains, which  traverfed  the  Indi- 
an fettlements,   burned   their  towns,  and  defl:royed  their 
fields  of  corn.     Above  500  of  the  Cherokees  were  oblige 
ed,  from  the  want  of  provifions,  to  take  refuge  in  Wefl:- 
Florida,  and  were  there  fed  at  the  expence  of  the  Britifh 
government.      Thefe  unfortunate    mifled  people  fucd  for 
peace  in  the  moft  fubmiflive  terms,  and  foon  after  afl^ented    > 
to  a    treaty,  by  which  they   ceded  a  confiderable  part  of  i. 
their  land  to  South-Carolina.      The  decifion  with  which     . 
this  expedition  was  conducted  intimidated  the  Cherokees,    - 
for  fome  years,  from  farther  hoftilities.      Very  difi^crent 
was  the  cafe  of  thofe  Indians  who  were  in  the  viciniry  of 
the  Britifli    ports,   and    contiguous  to    the  frontier  of  the 
^lorthern  and   middle  States.     The   prefcnts  which  they     , 
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cominually  received  from  England,  the  induftry  of  the  1779' 
Britifli  agents,  and  the  influence  of  a  great  number  of  S-^'"^''^^ 
American  refugees  who  had  taken  fhelter  among  them, 
operating  on  their  native  pafSon  for  rapine,  excited  thenx 
to  frequent  hoftile  excurhons.  Col.  John  Butler  a  Con- 
neclicut  tory,  and  one  Brandt  a  half  Indian  by  blood, 
were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Savages  in  thefe  expe- 
ditions. The  vaft  extent  of  frontier,  and  remote  fitu- 
•  ation  of  the  feitlements,  together  with  the  exact  know- 
ledge which  the  refugees  poiTefTed  of  the  country,  made 
it  practicable  for  even  fmall  marauding  parties  to  do  ex- 
tenfive  mifchief. 

A  llorm  of  Indian  and  tory  vengeance  burft  with  par-  177^'. 
ticular  violence  on  Wyoming,  a  new  and  flourilhing  fet-  July  i. 
tiement  on  the  eaftera  branch  of  Sufquehannah.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  fecurity  of  the  inhabitants,  the  foil  w^as 
claimed  both  by  Connecticut  and  Pennfylvania.  From 
the  collifion  of  contradictory  claims,  founded  on  royal 
charters,  the  laws  of  neither  were  fteadily  enforced. 
In  this  remote  fettiement,  where  government  was  feeble, 
the  tories  were  under  lefs  control,  and  could  eafily  af- 
fembleuudifcovered.  Neverthelefs  atone  time  27  of  them 
were  taken,  and  fent  to  Hartford  in  Conne(n:icut,  but 
they  were  afterwards  releafed.  Theie  and  others  of  the 
fatne  defcription,  inftigated  by  revenge  againft  the  Ame- 
ricans, from  whom  fome  of  them  had  fuffered  banifh- 
raent  and  lofs  of  property,  made  a  cpmmon  caufe  with 
the  Indians,  and  attacked  the  Wyoming  fettiement  with 
their  combined  forces  eftimated  at  iioo  men,  900 
cf  which  were  Indians.  The  whole  was  commanded 
by  Col.  John  Butler,  a  Conneolicut  tory.  One  of  the 
forts,  which  had  been  conftrucled  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
inhabitants,  being  very  weak,  furrendered  to  this  party; 
but  fome  of  the  garrifon  had  previoufly  retired  to  the 
principal  fort  at  Kingfton,  called  Forty-Fort.  Col.  John  J.  ^^ 
Butler  next  demanded  the  furrender  of  that.  Col.  Ze- 
bulon  Butler  a  continental  officer  who  commanded  there, 
fent  a  meflage  to  him,  propoling  a  conference  at  a  bridge 
without  the  fort.  This  being  agreed  to,  Col.  Zebulon 
Butler,  Dennifon,  and  fame  other  officers  repaired  to  the  July  3. 
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place  appointed,     and  they  were  followed   by  the  whole 
garr:fon,   a  few    invalids    excepted.       None  of  the  ene- 
my appeared.     The  Wyoming  people  advanced,   and  fup- 
poied  that  the  enemy  were  retiring.      They  continued  to 
march  on,    till  they  were  about  three  miles  from  the  fort. 
They  then  faw  a  few  of  the  enemy,   with  whom  they  ex- 
changed fome  fhot,    but  they  prefenfly  found   themfelves 
gmbufcadcd  and  attacked  by  the  whole  body   of  Indians 
and  tOries.      They  fought  gallantly,    till  they  found  that 
their  retreat  to  the  fort  was  cut  off.      Univerfal   confufi- 
on     then     enfued.       Of     417     who     had     marched  out 
of  the  fort,    about  360  were    indantly  ilain.      No  quar- 
ters   were    given.      Col.    John    Butler    again  demauiied 
the  furrender  of  Forty-Fort.      This  was  agreed  to  under 
articles  of  capitulation,   by  which  the  effecSts  of  the  peo- 
ple therein   were  to  be  fecured  to  them.        The  garrifon 
confifted  of  30  men  and  200  women.  Thefe  were  permit- 
ted to  crofs  the  Sufquehannah,     and  retreat  through  ihc 
xvoods  to  Northampton  county.      The  moft  of  the  other 
fcattered  fettlers  had  previoufly  retired,   fome  through  the 
woods  to  Northampton  county,   others  down  the  river  to 
Northumberland  county.       In  this  retreat,   fome  women 
\rere  delivered  of  children  in  the  woods,   and  many  fuf- 
fered  from   want  of  provifions.       Several  of  the  fettlers 
at    Wyon:iing  had  eredled  good   houfes  and   barns,     and 
made  very  confiderable  improvements.     Thefe  and  all  the 
.other  houfes  in  the  vicinity,     except  about  half  a  dozen, 
Avere  deftroyed.       Their  horfes,   cattle,   flieep,   and  hogs 
Teere  for  the  moft  part  killed  or  driven  away  by  the  ene- 
jny. 

Tiie  diftreiTes  of  this  fettlement  were  uncommonly 
great.  A  large  proportion  of  the  male  inhabitants  were, 
in  one  day,  flaughtered.  In  a  fingle  engagement,  near 
200  women  were  made  widows,  and  a  much  greater 
Eumber  of  children  were  left  fatherlefs. 

Soon  after  the  deftruftion  of  the  Wyoming  fettlement, 
an  expedition  was  carried  on  againfi:  the  Indians  by  Col. 
Butlerof  the  Pennfylvania troops.  Heand  his  party, having 
gained  the  head  of  the  Delaware,  marched  down  the  river 
for  two  days,  and   thea    ftruck  acrofs  the  country  to  the 
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Sufquehannah.  They  totally  burnt  or  diftroyed  the  1779 
Indiaa  villages,  both  in  that  quarter  and  the  other  fet-  ^ 
ilements,  but  the  inhabitants  efcaped.  The  defcruction 
was  extended  for  feveral  miles  on  both  fides  of  the  Suf- 
quehannah. The  dlfnculries  which  Col.  Butler's  mtn 
encouniered  in  this  expedition,  could  not  be  undergone 
but  by  men  vvho  poirefTed  a  large  fliare  of  hardinefs,  botli 
of  body  and  m'nd.  Tliey  were  obliged  to  carry  their 
provifions  on  their  bac'^s,  and  thus  loaded.,  frequently  to 
•wade  through  creeks  and  rivers.  After  the  toil  of  a 
hard  m-tfch,  they  were  obliged  to  endure  chilly  nights  and 
heavy  rains,  without  even  the  means  of  keeping  their 
arms  di  7.  They  completed  their  bufinefs  in  iixteen  days.  >^ 
About  rour  weeks  after  Col.  Butler's  return,  fome  bun- 
dr-ids  of  Indians,  a  large  body  of  tories,  and  about  50  re- 
gulars entered  Cherry-Valley  within  the  State  of  New- 
York  They  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  fort  AI- 
de.i.  but  they  killed  and  fcalped  thirty  two  of  the  inhab- 
■  ran >;,  moftly  women  and  children,  and  alfo  Col.  Alden 
and  ten  foldiers. 

An  expedition  which    was  to   have    taken  place  under 
Henry  Hamilton  Lt.  Gov.  of  Detroit,  fortunately  for  the      , 
Virginian  back  fcttlers,  againft  whom  it  was  principallydi-  ' 
reaed  fell  through,  in  confequence  of  the  fpirited  condu^ 
of  Col.  Clarke.    The  object  of  the  expedition  was  exteniive 
and  many  Indians  were  engaged  in  it.    Hamilton  took  poll  ' 
at  St.  Vincents  in  the  winter,  to  have  all  things  in  readiuefs 
for  invading  the  Americanfettlemems,  as  foon  as  tlie  feafoa 
of  the  year  would  permit.    Clarke  on  hearing  that  Hamilton 
had  weakened  hiiiifc-if  by  fending  avv-^ay  a  confiderable  part. 
of  his  Indians  againfc  the  frontier  fetders,  formed  the  rcfb- 
hiiionof  attacking  him,  as  the  bcft  expedient  for  preventing 
the  mifchiefs    which   were   deligned    againft  his  country. 
After  furmounting  many    difficulties  he  arrived  with  130 
men   unexpectedly  at  St.  Vincents. 

The  tovvn  immediately  gave  up  to  the  i^mericans,  and 
aillifed  them  in  taking  the  fort.  The  next  day  Hamilton,  •^'^'^*  '^S' 
-with  the  giirrifon,  agreed  to  furrender  prifoners  of  war  on 
articles  of  capitulation.  Clarke  on  hearing  that  a  convoy 
of  jjritifh  goods  and  provifions  \v^3  on  its  way  from  De- 
troit, 
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1779.  troit,  detached  a  party  of  fixty  men  which  met  them,  anil 
'^""^''^"^  made  prize  of  the  whole.  By  this  well  conduced  and 
fpirited  attack  on  Hamilton,  his  intended  expedition  was 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Gol.  Clarke  tranfmitted  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Virginia  letters  and  papers,  relating  to  Lt.  Gov. 
Hamilton,  Philip  De  Jean  juftice  of  peace  for  Detroit, 
ynd  William  Lamothe  captain  of  volunteers,  whom  he 
had  made  prifoners.  The  board  reported  that  Hamilton 
ii:id  incited  the  Indians  to  perpetrate  their  accuftomed 
cruelties  on  the  defencelefs  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States— had  at  the  time  of  his  captivity  fent  confiderable 
detachments  of  Indians  againft  the  frontiers—had  ap* 
pointed  a  great  council  of  them,  to  meet  him  and  concert 
the  operations  of  the  enfuing  campaign—had  given  ftand- 
ing  rewards  for  fcalps,  and  had  treated  An^erican  prifoners 
with  cruelty.  They  alfo  reported,  that  it  appeared  that 
De  Jean  was  the  willing  and  cordial  inftrument  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  that  Lamothe  was  captain  of  the  volunteer  fcalp- 
iag  parties  of  Indians  and  tories,  who  went  out  from 
time  to  time,  under  general  orders  to  fpare  neither  men, 
v/omen,  nor  children.  They  therefore  confidering  them 
2.S  fit  objects,  on  wdiich  to  begin  the  work  of  retaliation-- 
advifed  the  Govei*nor  to  put  them  in  irons— confine 
them  in  the  dungeon  of  the  public  jail— debar  them  the 
life  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  exclude  them  from  all 
converfe,   except  with  their  keeper. 

Col.  Goofe  Van  Schaick,  with  ^^  men,  marched  from 
"  '  ^*  fort  Schuyler  to  the  Onandago  fettlements,  and  burned  the 
whole,  confifiing  of  about  50  houfes,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  provifions.  Horfes,  and  ftock  of  every  kir.d, 
were  killed.  The  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  Indians  were 
either  deftroyed  or  brought  ofi^,  and  their  fettlements  were 
laid  wafte.  Twelve  Indians  were  killed,  and  34  made 
prifoners.  This  expedition  v/as  performed  in  lefs  than  fix 
days,   and  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  man. 

In  this  manner,  the  favage  part  of  the  war  was  carried 
©n  in  America.  Wafte  and  fometimes  cruelty  were  in- 
fli£led  and  retorted,  with  infinite  variety  of  fcenes  of 
horror  and  difguft.  The  felfifli  pafllons  of  human  na- 
ture unreftrained  by  fecial  ties,  broke  over  all  bounds  of 

decency 
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decency  or  humanity.  The  American  refugees,  who 
had  fled  to  the  weftern  wildernefs,  indulged  their  paflion 
for  rapine  by  affuming  the  colour  and  drefs  of  Indians. 
At  other  times  they  acfled  as  guides,  and  conducted  thefe 
mercilefs  ravagcrs  into  fuch  fettlements,  as  afforded  the 
mod  valuable  booty,  and  the  faireft  profpe£t  of  efcape. 
The  favages  encouraged  by  Briti(h  prefents  and  agents, 
and  led  on  by  American  refugees  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  who  cloaked  the  moft  canfummate  vil- 
lainy under  the  fpecious  name  of  loyalty,  extended  their 
depredations  and  murders  far  and  near. 

A  particular  detail  of  the  devaftation  of  property— 
of  the  diftrefs  of  great  numbers  who  efcaped,  only  by 
fleeing  to  the  woods,  where  they  fublifted  without  cover- 
ing on  the  fpontaneous  produdtions  of  the  earth— and  of 
the  barbarous  murders  which  were  committed  on  perfons 
of  every  age  and  fex,  would  be  fufiicient  to  freeze  every 
breaft  with  horror. 

In  fundry  expeditions  which  had  been  carried  ort  a- 
gainft  the  I;:idians,  ample  vengeance  had  been  taken  on 
Tome  of  them,  but  thefe  partial  fucceffes  produced  no 
lafl:ing  benefit.  The  few  who  efcaped,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  make  thoufands  miferable.  For  the  permanent 
fecurity  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  it  was  relblved  in  the 
year  1779  to  carry  a  decifive  expedition  into  the  Indian 
country.  A  conflderable  body  of  continental  troops  was 
feledted  for  this  purpofe,  and  put  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Sullivan.  The  Indians  who  form  the  confederacy 
of  the  fix  nations,  commonly  called  the  Mohawks,  were 
the  objects  of  this  expedition.  They  inhabit  that  im- 
menfe  and  fertile  traSi  of  country,  which  lies  betweea 
New-England,  the  middle  States  and  the  province  of  Ca- 
nada. They  had  been  advifed  by  Congrefs,  and  they 
had  promifed,  to  obferve  a  neutrality  in  the  war,  but 
they  foon  departed  from  this  line  of  conduct.  The 
Oneidas  and  a  few  others  were  friends  to  the  Americans, 
but  a  great  majority  took  part  decidedly  againft  them. 
Overcome  by  the  prefents  and  promifes  of  Sir  John 
Johnfon  and  other  Britifh  agents,  and  their  own  na- 
tive appetite  for  depredation,   they  invaded  the  frontiers 
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1779.    carrying. fl-aughter  and    devaftation  wherever   they  went. 

'^•^"'"'^'^^  From  the  vicinity  of  their  fettlements,  to  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  United  States,  they  facilitated  the  inroads 
of  the  more  remote  Indians.  Much  was  therefore  ex- 
pe<51:ed  from  their  expuliion.  When  Gen.  Sullivan  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Indian  country  he  was  joined  by  the 
American  Gen,  Clinton  with  upwards  of  1000  men. 
The  latter  made  his  way  down  the  Sufquehannah  by  a 
finoular  contrivance.      The  fiream  of  water  in  that  river 

o 

was  too    low  to  float    his  batteaux.      To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, he  raifed    with  great  induftry  a  dam    acrofs 
the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Otfego,  which  is  one  of  the  fources 
*  of  the    river  Sufquehannah.      The   lake  being  conftantly 

fupplied  by  fprings  foon  rofe  to  the  height  of  the  dam. 
Genera!  Clinton  having  got  his  batteaux  ready,  opened  a 
paflage  through  the  dam  for  the  water  to  flow.  This 
raifed  the  river  fo  high  that  he  was  enabled  to  embark  all 
his  troops  and  to  float  them  down  to  Tioga.  By  this  ex- 
ertion they  foon  joined  Sullivan.  The  Indians  on  hear- 
ing of  the  expedition  projected  againft  them,  acled  with 
flrmnefs.  They  collected  their  fl:rength,  took  pofTefllon  of 
proper  ground,  and  fortified  it  with  judgment.  .  Gen.' 
Sullivan  attacked  them  in  their  works.  They  ftood  a 
cannonade  for  more  than  two  hours  but  then  gave  way. 
This  engageinent  proved  decifive:  After  the  trenches 
^'  were  forced,  the  Indians  fled  without  makino  anv  attempt 
^'  10  rally.  They  were  purfued  for  fome  miles  but  without 
cfl'c^t-  The  confternation  occafloned  among  them  by 
this  defeat  was  fo  great,  that  they  gave  up  all  ideas  of  | 
farther  rcflfl:ance.  As  the  Americans  advanced  into 
their  fettlements,  the  Indians  retreated  before  them,  with- 
out throwing  any  obftru<Si:ions  in  their  way.  Gen.  Sulli- 
van penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  Mohawks,  and  fpread  defolation  every  where.  Many 
fettlements  in  the  form  of  towns  were  deftroyed,  befldes 
detached  habitations.  All  their  fields  of  corn,  and  what- 
ever was  in  a  flate  of  cultivation, underwent  the  fiime  fate. 
Scarce  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  houfe  was  left  fland- 
ing,  nor  was  an  Indian  to  be  feen.  To  the  furprife  o^l 
the  Americans,    they  found  the    lands  about   the  Indian. 

towns  I 
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towns  well  cultivated,  and  their  houfes  both  large  and 
commodious.  The  quantity  of  corn  deftroyed  was  im- 
menfe.  Orchards  in  which  were  feveral  hundred  fruit 
trees  were  cut  down,  and  of  them  many  appeared  to  have 
b  en  planted  for  a  long  feries  of  years.  Their  gardens, 
wnich  were  enriched  with  great  quantities  of  ufeful  ve- 
getables of  different  kinds,  were  laid  wafte.  The  Ame- 
r  cans  were  fo  full  of  refentment  againft  the  Indians,  for 
the  many  outrages  they  had  fuffered  from  them,  and  fo- 
b-Pit  on  making  the  expedition  decifive,  that  the  officers 
2  I  foldiers  cheerfuliy  agreed  to  remain  till  they  had 
i  ;/  coaipleted  the  deiiruction  of  the  fettlemcnt.  The 
f ..ppiies  obtained  in  the  country,  lefiened  the  inconvenience 
of  ihort  rations.  The  ears  of  corn  were  fo  remarkably 
large,  that  many  of  them  meafured  twenty  two  inches  in 
length.  Neceility  fuggefted  a  novel  expedient  for  pul- 
verifing  the  grair.s  thereof.  The  foldiers  perforated  a 
few  of  their  camp  kettles  with  bayonets.  The  protru- 
fions  occafioned  thereby  formed  a  rough  farface,  and  by 
rubbing  the  ears  of  corn  thereon,  a  coarfe  meal  was  pro-' 
duced,  which  v^ras  eafily  converted  into  agreeable  noi;- 
ri/hment. 

In  about  three  months  from  his  fetting  cut,  Sullivan 
reached  Eafton  in  Pennfylvania,  and  foon  after  rejoined 
the  army. 

The  Indians,  by  this  deci/ive  expedition,  being  made 
to  feel  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner,  thofe  calamities  they 
were  wont  to  infli6l  on  others,  became  cautious  and  ti- 
mid. The  fuiFerings  tl:ey  had  undergone,  and  the  dread 
of  a  repetition  of  them,  in  cafe  of  their  provoking  the 
refentment  of  the  Americans,  damped  the  ardor  of  their 
warriors  from  making  incurlions  into  the  American  fet- 
tlements.  The  frontiers,  though  not  reftored  to  perfect 
tranquility,  experienced  an  exemption  from  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  calamities,  in  which  they  had  been  lately 
involved. 

Though  thefe  good  confequences  refulted  from  this  ex- 
pedition, yet  about  the  time  of  its  commencement,  and 
before  its  termination,  feveral  detached  parties  of  Indi- 
ans diftrefled  different  fettlements  in  the   United   States. 

Though 
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1779.     A  party  of  60  Indians,   and  27  white  men,  under  Brandtr^ 
^"■"^"^"^"''^    attacked  the  Minilink  fettlement,     and  burnt    10  houfes, 
12  barns,     a  fort  and  two  mills,     and  carried  off  much 
July  23.  plunder,     together  with  feveral  prifoners.       The    militia 
from  Go^en  and  the  vicinity,  to  the  amount  of  149,  col- 
lected and  purfued   them>  but  with  fo  little  caution  that 
they  were  furprifed  and  defeated-     Abo.ut  this  time,  Gen, 
WilHamfon  and  Col.  Pickens,    both  of  South-Carolina, 
entered  the  Indian  country  adjacent  to  the  frontier  of  their 
State,   burned  and  deftroyed  the  corn  of  eight  towns,  and 
k^yjn^     infifted  upon  the  Indians  removing  immediately  from  their 
22.      late  habitations  into  more  remote  fettlements. 

In  the  fame  montbi,   Col.  Broadhead  engaged  in  a  fuc- 

cefsful  expedition    againft  the   Mingo,   Munfcy,    and  Se- 

neka  Indians.      He  left  Pittfburg  with  605  men,  and  was, 

gone  about  five  weeks,   in  which  time  he  penetrated  about 

Aug.      ^^^  mites  from  the  fort,  deftroyed  a  number  of  Indian 

j,j^      huts  and  about  500  acres  of  corn. 

The  State  of  New- York  continued  to  fuffer  in  its  fron- 
tier, from  Indians  and  their  tory  aftbciatcs.  Thefe  burnt 
50  houfes,  and  47  barns,  the  [)rincipal  part  of  Canijo- 
hary,  a  fine  fettlement  about  56  miles  from  Albany, 
They  alfo  deftroyed  27  houfes  at  Schoharie,  and  20  at 
.  Normans  creek.      In  about  two  months  after,  they  made 

J^'     a  fecond  irruption,   and  attacked  Stone   Arabia,    Canafw 
'       '     oraga  and  Schohavie.      At  the  fame  time,  they  laid  waftc 
a  great  extent  of  couqtry  about  the  Mohawk  river,   kil- 
^^         led   a   number   of  the   fettlers,   and  made  many   prifon- 

-    8  '      ^^^" 

'*'       '         The    Cherokee    Indians,      having   forgot   the   confe- 

quences  of  provoking  the  Americans  to  invade  their  fet- 
tlements in  the  year  1776,  made  an  incurfion  into^  Nine- 
ty-Six diftrict  in  South-Carolina,  mafTacred  fome  fami- 
J781.  lies,  and  burned  feveral  houfes.  Gen.  Pickens  collected 
a  party  of  the  militia,  and  penetrated  into  their  country. 
This  he  accompUfhed  in  fourteen  days,  at  the  head  of  3 (,14 
horfemen.  In  that  fliort  fpace,  he  burned  thirteen  towns 
and  villages,  killed  upwards  of  40  Indians,  and  took  a 
numbeir  of  prifoners.  Not  one  of  his  party  was  killed, 
and  only  two  v/ere  wounded.     None  pf  t.he  expcditia»s 

againft 
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ac^ainft  the   Cherokees  had  been  fo  rapid  and  decifive   as      1779' 
this  one.      The  Americans  did  not  expend  three  rounds   *-*  ^:^^ 
oi  ammunition,   and  yet  only  three  Indians  efcaped  after 
hdving  been  once  fecn.     On  this  occafio.n,   a  new  and  fuc- 
cefsful  mode  of  fighting  them  was  introduced.      The  A- 
merlcan  militia  rnllied  forwards  on  horfe-back,  an^:.  char- 
ged the  Indians    with  drawn    fwords.        The    vanquilncd 
Cherokees  agnin  fued  for  peace,     in   the  moft  fubmiffive     . 
terms  and  obt4ined  it,     but  not  till  they    had    promifed, 
that  inftead  of  liftening  to  the  ^advice  of    the   royalifls, 
inftigating  them    to  war,     they  would  deliver  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  South-Carolina^    all  who  ilxculd 
yifit  thenj  on  that  errand. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  a  barbarous 
and  unprovoked  mafTacre  of  fome  civilifcd  Indians,  who 
had  been  fettled  near  the  Mulkingum.  Thefe  under  the 
influence  of  fome  pious  miflionaries  of  the  Moravian  per- 
faaiiOHjhad  been  formed  into  fome  degree  of  civil  and  reli-  in^z^ 
gious  order.  They  abhorred  wai;,  and  would  take  np  part 
therein,  giving  for  reafon  that  **  The  Great  Being  did 
not  m  ike  men  to  deftroy  men,  but  to  love  and  affift  each 
other.  "  From  a  love  of  peace  they  advifed  thofe  of  their 
own  colour,  who  were  bent  on  w^ar,  to  defift  from  it. 
They  were  alfo  led  from  humanity,  to  inform  the  white 
people  of  their  danger,  when  they  knew  that  their  fettle- 
ments  were  about  to  be  invaded.  This  provoked  the  hof- 
tile  Indians  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  carried  thefe  pa-. 
cific  people  quite  away  from  Mufkingum  to  a  bnnk  of 
Sandulky  creek.  They  finding  corn  dear  and  fcarce  ia 
their  new  habitations,  obtained  liberty  to  come  back  in 
the  fall  of  the  fame  year  to  Mufkingum,  that  they  might 
collect  the  crops  they  had  planted  before  their  removal. 

When  the  white  people,  at  and  near  Monongahala, 
heard  that  a  number  of  Indians  were  at  the  Moravian 
towns  on  the  Mufkingum,  they  gave  out  that  tlieir  inten- 
tions were  hoftile.  Without  any  further  enquiry,  160  of 
them  crolTed  the  Ohio,  and  put  to  death  thefe  harmlefs, 
inoiFenfive  people,  though  they  made  no  refiftance.  In 
conformity  to  their  religious  principles,  thefe  Moravians 
patiently  fubmisjted  to  their  hard  fat^,  without  attempting 

ta 
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'779*  to  deflroy  their  murderers.  Upwards  of  ninety  of  this 
pacific  fet  were  killed  by  men,  who  while  they  called 
themfelves  Chriftians,  were  infinitely  more  deferving  of 
the  name  of  Savages  than  thofe  whom  they  inhumanly 
murdered.  r 

Soon  after  this  unprovoked  maffacre,  a  party  of  the 
Americans  fct  out  for  Sandufky,  to  deftroy  the  Indian 
towns  in  that  part;  but  the  Delawares,  Wyandots,  and 
other  Indians  oppofed  them.  An  engagement  enfued,  in 
which  fome  of  the  white  people  were  killed,  and  feveral 
were  taken  prifoners.  Among  the  latter  was  Col.  Craw- 
ford and  his  fon  in  law.  The  Colonel  was  ficrificed  to 
the  manes  of  thofe  Indians,  who  were  mafTacred  at  the 
Moravian  towns.  The  other  prifoners  were  put  to  death 
with  the  tomahawk. 

Throughout  the  American  war,  the  defolation  brought 
by  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  fettlements  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  Indians  by  the  Americans,  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  excite  compaflion  in  the  moft  obdurate  hearts. 

Not  only  the  men  and  warriors,  but  the  women  and 
children,  and  whole  fettlements  were  involved  in  the  pro- 
mifcuous  defolations.  Each  was  made  a  fcourge  to  the 
other,  and  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  war  were  ren- 
dered doubly  diftrefling,  by  the  difperfion  of  farnilics, 
the  breaking  up  of  fettlements,  and  an  addition  of  fa- 
vage  cruelties  to  the  moft  extenfive  devaftation  of  thofe 
things,  which  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  human  life. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIX.  1780, 

Campaign   of  1780   in   the   Southern   States. 

TH  E  fuccefsful  defence  of  Savannah,  together  with 
the  fubfequent  departure  of  Count  D'Eftaing  from 
the  coaft  of  the  United  States,  foon  diffipated  all  apprehen- 
fions,  previoufly  entertained  for  the  fafety  of  New-Ycik. 
Thefe  circumftances  pointed  out  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  th^e 
propriety  of  renewing  offenfive  operations.  Having  effect- 
ed nothing  of  importance  for  the  two  preceding  campaigns, 
he  turned  his  attention  fouthwardly,  and  regaled  himfelf 
with  flattering  profpe6ls  of  eafy  conqueft,  among  the  weak- 
er States.  The  fuitablenefs  of  the  climaLe  for  winter  ope- 
rations, the  richnefs  of  the  country,  and  its  diflance  from 
fupport,  delignated  South-Carolina  as  aproperobjed  of  en- 
terprize.  No  fooner  therefore  was  the  departure  of  the 
French  fleet  known  and  confirmed,  than  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
committed  the  command  of  the  royal  army  in  New- York  to 
Lieut.  Gen.  Kniphaufen,  and  embarked  for  the  fouth- 
ward,  with  four  fiankbattalions,  i  2  regiments,  and  a  corps 
Britilh,  Heflian  and  provincial,  a  powerful  detachment  of 
artillery,  250  cavalry,  together  with  an  ample  fupply  of 
military  ftores  and  proviflons.  Vice  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
with  a  fuirable  naval  force,  undertook  to  convey  the  troops 
to  the  place  of  their  deftination.  The  whole  failed  from 
New- York.  After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  paflage,  in  ^^^^" 
Which  part  of  their  ordnance,  moft  of  their .  artillery,  ^'^^*^^* 
and  ?ll  their  cavalry  horfcs  were  loft,  the  fleet  arrived 
at  Tybee  in  Georgia.  In  a  few  days,  the  tranfports  .with  J^"'  3^' 
the  army  on  board,  failed  from  Savannah  for  North- 
Edifto,  and  after  a  (hort  pafl'agc,  the  troops  made  good 
their  landing  about  30  miles  from.  Charlefton,  and  took 
polTeiTion  of  John's  Ifland  and  Stcno  ferry,  and  foon  af-  ^"^^^  ^^' 
ter  of  James  Ifland,  and  Wappoo-cur.—A  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  canal,  and  part  of  the  royal  arnfy  took 
poft  on  the  banks  of  Afliley  river  oppoflte'to  Charlefton. 
Theafiembly  of  the  State  was  fitting  when  the  Britifli 
landed,  but  broke  up  after  <*  delegating'to  Gov.  Rutledge, 
and  fuch  of  his  council  as  he  could  convenientlv  confult, 
a  pow^r  to  do  every  thing   neceflary   for  the  public  good', 

except 
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1780.  except  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a  citizen  without  a  legal 
^^^'^'^^  trial. "The  Governor  immediately  ordered  ^he  militia  to 
rendezvous.  Though  the  neceffity  was  great,  few  obeyed 
the  prefling  call.  A  proclamation  was  iiTued  by  the  Go- 
vernor, under  his  extraordinary  powers,  requiring  fuch  of 
the  militia  as  were  regularly  draughted, and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants and  owners  of  property  in  the  town,  to  repair  to  the 
American  ftandard  and  join  the  garrifon  immediately, 
under  pain  of  confifcatlon.  This  fevere  though  necefTary 
meafure  produced  very  little  efFedl.  The  country  was 
much  defpirited  by  the  late  repulfe  a.t  Savannah. 

The  tedious  paflage  from  New-York  to  Tybee,  gave 
the  Americans  time  to  fortify  Charlefton.  This  together 
with  the  lofles  which  the  royal  army  had  fuftained  in  the 
late  tempefluous  weather,  induced  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to, 
difpatch  an  order  to  New-York  for  reinforcements  of 
men  and  ftores.  He  alfo  dirCiSted  Major  General  Prevoft, 
to  fend  on  to  him  twelve  hundred  m.en  from  the  garrifon 
of  Savannah.  Brigadier  General  Patterfon,  at  the  head 
of  this  detachment,  made  his  way  good  over  the  river 
Savannah,  and  through  the  intermediate  country,  and 
foon  after  joined  Sir  Henry  Clinton  near  the  banks  of 
Afhley  river.  The  royal  forces  without  delay  proceeded 
to  the  (lege.  At  Wappoo  on  James  Ifland,  they  formed 
a  depot,  and  erected  fortifications  both  on  that  ifland 
^_  and  on  the  main,  oppofite  to  the  fouthern  and  weftern  ex- 

tremities of  Charlefton.  An  advanced  party  crofTed 
A  Alley  river,  and  foon  after  broke  ground  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  11 00  yards  from  the  American  works.  At 
fucctflivc  periods,  they  erecSled  five  batteries  on  Charlelioo 
neck.  The  garrifon  was  equa'ly  afliduous  in  preparing 
for  its  defence.  The  works  which  had  been  previoufly 
thrown  up,  were  ftrengihened  and  extended.  Lines  and 
redoubts  were  continued  acrofs  from  Cooper  to  Afhley 
river.  In  front  of  the  whole  was  a  ftrong  abbatis,  and 
a  wet  ditch  made  by  pafling  a  canal  from  the  heads  of 
fvvamps,  which  run  in  oppoute  directions.  Between  the 
abbatis  and  the  lines,  deep  holes  were  dugatfhort  intervals. 
The  lines  were  made  particularly  flrong  on  the  right  and 
left,  and  fo  conflrudtcd  as   to   rake    the  wet  ditCl^  in  al- 

moft: 
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moft  its  whole  extent.  To  fecure  the  center,  a  horn-  1780. 
work  had  been  erected,  which  being  clofed  during  the  ^-"'^^''^ 
liege  formed  a  kind  of  citadel.  Works  were  alio  tbrowa 
up  on  all  fides  of  the  town,  where  a  landing  was  prac- 
ticable. Though  the  lines  were  no  more  than  field 
works,  yet  Sir  Henry  Clinton  treated  them  with  the  ref- 
pccfcful  homage  of  three  parallels.  From  the  ^zd  to  the 
loth  of  April,  the  firft  parallel  was  completed,  and  imme- 
di.itely  after  the  town  was  fummoned  to  furrender.  Oa 
the  I  2th,  the  batteries  were  opened,  and  from  that  day  an 
almoH:  inceflant  fire  was  kept  up.  About  the  time  the 
batteries  were  opened  a  work  was  thrown  up  near 
Wando  river,  nine  miles  from  town,  and  another  at 
Lempriere's  point,  to  preferve  the  communication  with 
the  country  by  water.  A  poft  was  alfo  ordered  at  a  feny 
over  the  Sar.tee,  to  favour  the  coming  in  of  reinforce- 
ments, or  the  retreat  of  the  i^arrifon  when  neceilary. 
The  BriiilL  marine  force  confifting  of  one  (hip  of  fifty 
guns,  two  of  forty  four  guus,  four  of  thirty  two,  and]\Jar,2I. 
the  Sandwich  armed  fiiip,  crofi^ed  the  bar  in  front  of  R.e- 
bellion  road  and  anchored  in  Five  fathom  hole.  The 
American  force  oppofed  to  this  was  the  Bricole,  which 
though  pierced  for  forty  four  guns,  did  not  mount  half 
of  that  number,  two  of  3  2  guns,  one  of  2tJ,  two  of 
:>6,  two  of  20,  and  the  brig  Notre  Dame  of  r6  guns. 
The  firft  object  of  its  commander  Commodore  Whipple, 
was  to  prevent  xldmiral  Arbuthnot  from  crofilng  the 
bar,  but  en  farther  examination  this  was  found  ro  be 
impracticable.  He  therefore  fell  back  to  Fort  JMouhrie, 
and  afterwards  to  Charlefton.  The  crevv  and  guns  of  all 
his  veficls,  except  one,  were  put  on  ihore  to  reinforce 
the  batteries. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  weighed  anchor  at  Five  fathom  -"^P^^^  9* 
hole,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  ftrong  foutherly  wind, 
and  flowing  tide,  pafied  Fort  Moultrie  without  ftopping 
to  engage  it,  and  anchored  near  the  remains  of  Fort 
Johnfon.  Colonel  Pinckney  who  commanded  on  Sulli- 
van's Ifland,  kept  up  a  brific  and  well  directed  fire  on  the 
fliips  in  their  pafTage,  which  did  as  great  execution  as 
could  be    expected.      To  prevent  the  royal  r.rmed  vefilds 
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1780.  from  running  Into  Cooper  river,  eleven  vefTels  were  funk 
^^^^y^^  in  the  channel  oppofite  to  the  exchange.  The  batteries 
of  the  befiegers  foon  obtained  a  fuperiorlty  over  thofe 
of  the  town.  The  former  had  2  i  inortars  and  royals, 
the  latter  only  two.  The  regular  force  in  the  gar- 
rifon  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  befiegers,  and  but 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  perfuaded  to  leave  their  plan- 
tations, and  reinforce  their  brethren  in  the  capital.  .  A 
camp  uas  formed  at  Monk's  corner,  to  keep  up  the 
communication  between  the  town  and  country,  and  the 
militia  without  the  lines,  v/eie  requefted  to  rendezvous 
there  :  But  this  was  furprifed  and  routed  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tarleton.  The  Britifh  having  now  lefs  to  fear, 
extended  themfelves  to  the  eaftward  of  Cooper  river.  Twa 
hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  and  600  infantry  were  detached 
on  this  fervice,  but  neverthelefs  in  the  opinion  of  a 
Apr.  16  council  of  war,   the  weak  ftate  of  the  garrifon,    made  it 

]8.       improper  to   detach    a    number  fufiicient  to  attack  that 
fmall  force.     About  this  time  Sir  Henry  Chnton  received 

CO.  a  reinforcement  of  3000  men  from  New-York.  A  fe- 
cond  council  of  war  held  four  days  after  the  firfi:,  agreed 
that  "  a  retreat  would  be  attended  with  many  difbreffing 
inconveniences,  if  not  altogether  impradlicable,"  and  ad- 
vifed,  "  that  oiFers  of  capitulation  before  their  affairs 
became  more  critical  fhould  be  made  to  General  Clintorr, 
which  might  admit  of  the  army^s  withdrawing,  and  af- 
ford fecurity  to  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  inliabi- 
tants."  Thefe  terms  being  propofid,  were  infiaiuly  re- 
jected, but  the  garrifon  adhered  to  them,  in  hopes  that 
fuccours  would  arrive  from  the  neighbourir.g  States. 
The  bare  offer  of  capitulating,  difpirited  the  garrifon,  but 
they  continued  to  refifi:  in  expectation  of  favorable  events. 
The  Britifh  fpeedily  completed  the  invefiiture  of  the 
town,  both  by  land  and  water.  After  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not  had  pafTed  Sullivan's  Ifland,  Colonel  Pinckney,  with 
150  of  the  men  under  his  conmiand,  were  withdrawn 
May  6.  from  that  poft  to  Charlefton.  Soon  after  the  fort  on 
the  ifland  was  furrendered  without  oppofition  to  Captain 
Hudfon  of  the  royal  navy.  On  the  fame  day,  the  re- 
mains  of  the  American  cavalry  which  efcaped  from  the 
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furpi'lfe  at  Monk's  corner,  on  the  I4tli    of,  April,  were   J^8o, 
again  furpriied  by  Lieutenant    Colonel   Tarleton  at  Lan- 
ean's  ferVy  on  Santee,    and  the   whole  either  killed,  cap- 
lured    or  d.iperfcd.      While  every  thing  profpered   with 
the    B-itifh.    Sir  Henry  Clinton    began   a   correfpondence 
with  General  Lincoln,'  and    renewed  his  former  offers  to 
the  garrifon  in  cafe  of  their  furrender.      Lincoln  was  dif- 
pofed  to  clofe  witli  them,    as  far  they  refprclied  his  army, 
but  Ibme  demur  was  mkdc  with  a  view  of  gaining  better 
terms  for  the  citizens,   which  it  was  hoped  might  be  ob- 
tained  on  a  conference.      This  was  afked  :   But    Clinton 
inrtead  of  granting  it,   anfwered   '*  that  hoftilities  fliould 
recomnienc^e  at  8  o'clock."      Neverthelefs,    neither  party 
fired  till  nine.      The  garrifon    then  recommenced  holbh- 
ties.      The  befiegers  immediately  followed",  and  each  can- 
nonaded the  other  with   unufual  briilnefs.     The  Britifh 
batteries   of  the    third  parallel   opened  on    this  occafion. 
Shells  and   carcafes  were  thrown    into  almod  all  parts   of 
the  town,  and  feveral  houfes  were  burned.      The  cannon 
and  mortars  played  on  the  garrifon  at  a  lefs  diftance  than 
a  hundred   yards.      The  Heffian    chaffeurs  were   fo  near 
the  American  lines,   that   with  their  rifles  th'ey  could  ea- 
fily  ftrike  any  obje^  that  was  vifible  on  them.      The  Bri- 
tilh  having  croiTed  the  wet  ditch  by   Tap,   advanced  with- 
in 25  yards  of  the  American  works,   and  were  ready  for 
making  a  general  affault  by  land  and  water.      All  expeclTa- 
tion    of  fuccour   was    at   an   end.      The    only  hope   left 
was  that  9000  men,   the  flower  of  the   Britiai  army,  fe- 
conded  by  a  naval  force,  might  fail  in  ftorming  extenfive 
lines  defended  by    lefs  than  3000  men.   Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,    the    fiege  was  protraaed  till  thej  ith.      On  ^^_  ^  ^ 
that  day  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  addreffed  General        J 
Lincoln  in  a  petition,   expreffing  their  acquielcence  in  the 
terms  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  offered,  and  requeft- 
ing    his  acceptance  of  them.      On  the   reception  of  this 
petition.    General  Lincoln  wrote  to  Sir    Henry,    and  of- 
fered    to     accept     the     terms     before     propofed,^  The 
royal  commanders    wifhing    to    avoid    the    extren?ity  of 
a  ftorm,   and  unwiUing  to  prefs  to  unconditional  fubmif- 
fion  an  enemy,    whofe  friendfhip  they  wifhed  to  concili- 
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1700.     ate,   returned  a  favourable  anfwer.      A   capitulation  v/as 
^^""^•"^^    ligncd,   and    Major    Gen.    Leflie   took  poiTeliion    of  the 
^  town  on  the    next  day.       The  lofs  on  both  fides  during 

the  fiege  was  nearly  equal.  Of  the  King's  troops,  76 
were  killed,  and  189  wounded.  Of  the  Americans  89 
were  killed  and  140  wounded.  Upwards  of  400  pieces 
of  artillery  were  furrendered.  By  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, the  garrifon  was  to  march  out  of  town,  and  to 
depolit  their  arms  in  front  of  the  works,  but  the  drums 
were  not  to  beat  a  Britiih  march,  nor  the  colors  to  be  un- 
cafed.  The  continental  troops  and  feamen  were  to  keep 
their  baggrige,  and  remain  prifoners  of  war  till  exchanged. 
The  militia  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respec- 
tive homes  as  prifoners  on  parole,  and  while  they  adher- 
ed to  their  parole,  were  not  to  be  molefted  by  the  Briiilh 
troops  in  perfon  or  property.  The  inhabitants  of  all  con- 
ditions to  be  confidered  as  prifoners  on  parole,  and  to 
hold  their  property  on  the  fame  terms  with  the  militia. 
The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  to  retain  their  {ti^->- 
vants  fvvords,  piftols  and  baggage  unfearched.  They 
were  permitted  to  fell  their  horfes,  but  r.ot  to  reniove 
them.  A  vefTcl  was  allowed  to  proceed  10  Piiiladclpiiia 
with  Gen.  Lincoln's  difpatches  unopened. 

The  numbers  which  furrendered  prifonejs  of  war,  in- 
clufive  of  the  militia  and  every  adult  male  inhabitant,  was 
above  5000,  but  the  proper  garrifon  at  the  time  of  the 
furrcnder  did  not  exceed  2500.  The  precife  number  of 
privates  in  the  continental  army  was  i  yyy,  of  v  i-.lch  num- 
ber 500  were  in  the  hofpitals.  The  captive  officers  were 
much  more  in  proportion  than  the  privates,  and  confift- 
ed  of  one  Major  General,  6  Brigadiers,  9  Colonels,  14 
Lieut.  Colonels,  15  Majors,  84  Captains,  84  Lieutenants, 
32  fccond  Lieutenants  and  Enfigns.  The  getitlcmen  of 
the  country,  who  were  moftly  militia  officers,  from  a  fenfe 
of  honor  repaired  to  the  defence  of  Charlcfton,  though 
tliey  could  not  bring  with  them  privates  equal  to  their  re- 
fpcttive  commands.  The  regular  regiments  were  fully 
officered,   though  greatly  deficient  in  privates. 

This  was  the  firft  inflancc,   in   which    the    Americans 
liad  attempted  to  defend  a  town.     The  unfuccefsful  event 

with 
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with  its  confequences,  demonftrated  the  policy  of  facrifi- 
cing  the  towns  of  the  Union,  in  preference  to  endanger- 
in?  the  whole,  by  rifquing  too  much  for  their  defence. 

Much  cenfure  was  undefervedly  caft  on  Gen.  Lincoln, 
for  attempting  the  defence  of  Charlefton.  Though  the 
contrary  plan  was  in  general  the  beii,  he  had  particular 
reafons  co  juftify  his  deviation  from  the  example  of  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army.  Charlef- 
ton  was  the  only  confiderable  town  in  the  fouthern  ex- 
treme of  thp  confederacy,  and  for  its  prefervation,  South- 
Caroiina  and  the  adjacent  States  Teemed  willing  to  make 
great  exertions.  Tne  reinforcements,  promifed  for  its  de- 
fence, were  fully  fuSicient  for  that  purpofe.  The  Con- 
greis,  and  the  States  oF  North  and  South-Carolina  gave 
Gen.  Lincoln  ground  to  expe£l  an  army  of  9900  men 
to  fecond  his  operations,  but  from  a  variety  of  caufes 
th's  army,  i[iciuding  the  militia,  was  little  more  than  one 
third  of  that  nun.bcr.  As  long  as  an  evacuation  was 
practicable,  he  had  fuch  afTurances  of  fupport,  that  he 
could  not  attempt  it  with  propriety-  Before  he  could  be 
afcertained  of  the  •futility  of  thefe  affurances,  the  Britifh 
had  taken  fuch  a  position,  that  in  the  opinion  of  good 
judges  a  retreat  couid  not  be  fuccefsfully  made. 

Shortly  after  the  furrender,  the  commander  in  chief 
adopted  fandry  meafures  to  induce  the  inhabitants  ro  re- 
turn to  their  al]egia::ce.  It  was  ftated  to  them  in  an  hand 
bill,  which  though  v/ithout  a  name  Teemed  to  flow  from 
authority:  ''That  the  helping  hand  or  every  man  was 
wanting  to  re-eftabiifh  peace  and  good  government--That 
the  commander  in  chief  wilhed  not  to  draw  them  into 
danger,  while  any  doubt  could  remain  of  his  fuccefs,  but 
as  that  was  now  certain,  he  truHied  that  one  and  all  v^-ould 
heartily  join,  and  give  effect  to  neceflary  meafures 
for  that  purpofe."  Thofe  who  had  families  were  inform- 
ed "  That  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  at  home, 
and  form  a  militia  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good 
order,  but  from  thofe  who  had  no  families  it  was  expect- 
ed that  they  would  chearfully  affift  in  driving  their  op- 
preiTors,  and  all  the  miferies  of  war,  from  their  borders." 
To  fuch  it  was  promifed   *'  That  v;hea  oq  fervice,     they 

would 
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wnuld  be  allowed  pay,  ammunition  and  provifions,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  King's  troops."  About  the  fame 
time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  a  proclamation  declared 
**  That  if  any  perfon  ihould  thenceforward  appear  in  arms 
in  order  to  prevent  the  eiUblifhment  of  his  Majefty's  go- 
vernment in  that  country,  or  ihould  under  any  pretence 
or  authority  whatever,  attempt  to  compel  any  other  per- 
fon or  pcrfons  Co  to  do,  or  who  fhould  hinder  the  King's 
faithful  fubje^ts  from  joining  his  forces,  or  from  per- 
forming thofe  duties  their  allegiance  required,  fuch  per- 
fons  fhould  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  and  their 
June  I-  eftates  be  immediately  feized  for  couiircation^"  In  a  f&w 
d.ivs  after,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
in  the  character  of  commiflioners  for  reftoring  peace,  of- 
fered to  the  inhabitants,  with  fome  exceptions,  *'  Pardon 
for  their  pafl:  treafonable  offences,  and  a  re-inftatement 
in  the  polTcffion  of  all  thofe  rights  and  immunities  which 
thev  heretofore  had  enjoyed  under  a  free  Britifh  govern- 
ment exempt  from  taxation,  except  by  their  own  legifla- 
tures." 

The  capital  having  furrendered,  the  next  object  with 
the  Briiifh  was  to  fecure  the  general  fubmiffion  of  the 
-whole  body  of  the  people. 

To  this  end,  they  pofted  garrifons  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  awe  the  inhabitants.  They  alfo  marched 
with  upwards  of  2000  men  towards  North-Carolina. 
This  caufed  an  immediate  retreat  of  fome  parties  of 
Americans,  who  had  advanced  into  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  South-Carolina,  with  the  expectation  of  relieving 
Charlcfton.  One  of  thefe,  confifting  of  about  300  con- 
tinentals commanded  by  Col.  Buford,  was  overtaken  at 
Wachav.'s  by  Lt.  Col.  Tarleton  and  completely  defeated. 
Five  out  of  fix  of  the  whole  were  cither  killed  or  fo  bad- 
ly wounded,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  moved  from  the 
field  of  battle  •,  and  this  took  place  though  they  made 
fuch  ineflectual  oppolition  as  only  to  kill  12  and  wound 
five  of  the  Briiiih.  This  great  difproportion  of  the  kil- 
led on  the  two  fides,  arofe  from  the  circumftance  that 
'J'arlcton's  pRrty  refufed  quarter  to  the  Americans,  after 
they  had  ccafed  to  rcfifl  and  laid  down  their  arms. 

Sir 
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Sir  Henry  Clintan  having  left  about  4000  men  for  171*0. 
the  fouthern  fervice,  embarked  early  in  June  with  the  '-'*^*'*^ 
main  army  for  New-York.  On -his  departure  the  com_- 
mand  devolved  on  Lieut.  Gen.  Cornwallis.  The  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  unfetiled 
ftate  of  South-Carolina,  impeded  the  immediate  invafion 
of  North-Carolina.  Earl  Cornwallis  difpatched  inftruc- 
tions  to  the  principal  loyalifts  in  that  ftate  to  attend  to 
the  harveft,  prepare  provifjons,  and  remain  quiet  till  the 
latter  end  of  Augufl:  or  beginning  of  September.  His 
Lordlhip  committed  the  care  of  the  frontier  to  Lord 
Rawdon,  and  repniring  to  Charlefton,  devoted  his  prin- 
cipal attention  to  the  commercial  and  civil  regulations  of 
South-Caroiina.  In  the  mean  time,  the  impoflibility  of 
fleeing  with  their  families  and  effects,  and  the  want,  of 
an  army  to  which  the  mihtia  of  the  States  might  repair, 
induced  the  people  in  the  country,  to  abandon:  all  fchemes 
of  farther  refiftance.  At  Beaufort,  Camden,  and  Ninety- 
Six,  they  generally  laid  down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted 
cither  as  prifoners  or  ns  fubjects.  Excepting  the 'extre- 
mities of  the  firate  bordering  on  North- Carolina,  the  in- 
habitants who  did  not  flee  out  of  the  country  preferred 
fubmiiEon  to  refiftance.  This  was  followed  by  an  unu- 
fual  calm,  and  the  BritiOi  believed  that  the  ftate  was  tho- 
roughly conquered.  An  opportunity  was  now  given  to 
make  an  experiment  from  which  much  was  expecTted,  and 
for  the  omiffion  of  which,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  prede- 
ceffbr  Sir  William  Howe,  had  been  feverely  cenfured.  It 
had  been  confidently  afTerted,  that  a  majority  of  the 
Americans  were  well  affefled  to  the  Britifh^  government, - 
and  that  under  proper  regulations,  fubftantial  fervice 
might  be  expected  from  them,  in  reftoring  the  country 
to  peace.  At  this  crifis  every  biafs  in  favor  of  Congrefs 
was  removed.  Their  armies  in  the  fouthern  States  were 
either  captured  or  defeated.  There  was  no  regular 
force  to  the  fouthward  of  Pennfylvania,  which  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  awe  the  friends  of  royal  government.  Every 
encouragement  was  held  forth,  to  thofe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  would  with  prms  fupport  the  old  conftitution. 
Confifcation   and    death    were   threatened  as    the  confe- 

quence 
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f7{)0.  quence  of  oppoflng  its  re-eftablifhment.  While  there 
^"^^^"^^^  was  no  reguhir  anuy  within  400  miles  to  aid  the  friends 
of  independence,  the  Britifli  were  in  force  pofted  over 
all  the  country.  The  people  were  thus  left  to  thcmfelves, 
or  rather  frrongly  impelled  to  abandon  an  apparently 
linking  caufe,  and  arrange  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the 
conquerors.  Under  thefe  favorable  circumflances,  the 
experiment  was  made,  for  fupporting  the  Britifh  intereft 
by  the  exertion  of  loyal  inhabitants,  unawcd  by  Ameri- 
can armies  or  republican  demagogues.  It  foon  appeared 
that  th'  dlfguife  which  fear  had  impofed,  fubfided  no 
longer  than  the  prefent  danger,  and  that  the  minds  of 
the  people  though  overawed  were  acSluated  by  an  hoftile 
fpirit.  In  proftcuting  the  fcheme  for  obtaining  a  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  inhabitants,  that  tranquillity  which  pre- 
vious fuccefTes  had  procured  was  difturbed,  and  that  af- 
cendency  which  arms  had  gained  was  interrupted.  The 
inducement  to  fubmifiion  with  many,  was  a  Jiope  of  ob- 
taining a  refplte  from  the  calamities  of  war,  under  the 
fhelter  of  Britifli  proteftion.  Such  were  not  lefs  afto- 
uiHied  than  confounded,  on  finding  themfelves  virtually 
called  upon  to  take  arms  in  fupport  of  royal  government. 
This  was  done  in  the  following  maimer:  After  the  inha- 
bitants by  the  fpecious  promifrs  of  proteiTtion  and  fecuri- 
ty,  had  generally  fubmitted  as  fubje<5ts,  or  taken  their 
parole  as  prifoners  of  war,  a  proclamation  was  if- 
fucd  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  which  fet  forth  **  That  it  was 
proper  for  all  perfons  to  take  an  adlive  part  in  fettling, 
and  fecuring  his  Majcily's  government  " — And  in  which 
it  was  declared  '*  That  a]l  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
wlio  were  then  prifoners  on  parole  i,  thofe  who  were  tak- 
en in  Fort  Moultrie  and  Charlefton,  and  fuch  as  were  in 
actual  confinement  excepted  )  ftiould,  from  and  after  the 
20th  of  June,  be  freed  from  their  paroles,  and  reflored 
to  all  the  rights  and  duties  belonging  to  citizens  and  inh^- 
biiants  "  And  it  was  in  the  i^ime  proclamation  farther 
declared  that  all  perfons  under  the  defcription  abovemen- 
lioned,  who  fhould  afterwards  neglect  to  return  to  their 
alieriance,  and  to  his  Majefly's  government,  fhould  be 
coiiiidered  as  enemies  and  rebels  10  the  fume,   and  treated 

accordingly 
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accordingly."  It  was  defigned  by  this  arbitrary  change  of  1780. 
the  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants  from  prifoners  ^-*'''^'^*^ 
to  citizens,  to  bring  them  into  a  dilemma,  which  would 
force  them  to  take  an  a6live  part  in  fettling  and  fecuring 
the  royal  government.  It  involved  a  majority  in  the  ne- 
cellity  of  either  fleeing  out  of  the  country,  or  of  becom- 
ing a  Britiih  militia.  With  this  proclamation  the  de- 
clcafion  of  Britifti  authority  commenced,  for  though  the 
inhabitants  from  motives  of  fear  or  convenience,  had 
generally  fubmitted,  the  greateft  part  of  them  retained 
an  affsdtion  for  their  American  brethren,  and  (liuddered 
at  the  thought  of  taking  arms  againft  them.  Among 
fuch  it  was  faid  *'  if  we  muft  fight,  let  it  be  on  the  fide  of 
America,  our  friends  and  countrymen",  A  great  num- 
ber confidering  this  proclamation  as  ar-difcharge  from 
their  paroles,  armed  themfelves  in  felf  defence,  being  in- 
duced thereto  by  the  royal  menaces,  that  they  who  did 
not  return  to  their  allegiance  as  Britiih  fubjedts,  muft:  ex- 
pe6l:  to  be  treated  as  rebels.  A  greater  number  from 
being  in  the  power  of  the  Britifli,  exchanged  their  paroles 
as  prifoners  for  the  prote6lion  of  fubjedls,  but  this  was 
done  in  many  cafes,  with  a  fecret  refervation  of  break- 
ing the  compulfory  engagement,  when  a  proper  opportu- 
nity Ihould  prefent  itfclf. 

A  party  always  attached  to  royal  government,  though 
they  had  conformed  to  the  laws  of  the  ftate,  rejoiced  in 
the  afcendency  of  the  royal  arms,  but  their  number  was 
inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  with  the  multitude  who 
were  obliged  by  neceffity,  or  induced  by  convenience,  to 
accept  of  Britifh  protection. 

The  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  riling  of  the 
royalifts  in  North-Carolina,  did  not  anlwer  the  end. 
Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tryon  county,  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Moore  took  up  arms,  and  were  in  a  few 
days  defeated  by  the  whig  militia,  commanded  by  Gcn» 
Rutherford.  Col.  Bryan  another  loyalift,  though  equal- 
ly injudicious  as  to  time,  was  fuccefsful.  He  reached  the 
yiO:  regiment  ftationed  in  the  Cheraws  with  about  800 
men,  affembled  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Yadkin. 

Vol.  II.  X  While 
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1780.  While  the  conquerors  were  endeavoring,  to  flrengthcn 
^^^''''^'^*^  the  party  for  royal  government,  the  Americans  were  not 
inattentive  to  their  interefts.  Governor  Rutledge  who 
during  the  fiege  of  Charlefton  had  been  requeued  by 
Gen.  Lincohi  to  go  out  of  town,  was  induftrioully  and 
fuccefsfully  negociating  with  North-Carolina,  Virginia 
and  Congrefs,  to  obtain  a  force  for  checking  the  progrefs 
of  the  Britifn  arms.  Reprefentations  to  the  fame  efFe£l, 
had  alfo  been  made  in  due  time  by  Gen.  Lincoln.  Con- 
grefs ordered  a  confiderable  detachment  from  their  main 
army,  to  be  marched  to  the  Southward.  North-Carolina 
alfo  ordered  a  large  body  of  militia  to  take  the  field. 
As  the  Britifli  advanced  to  the  upper  country  of  South- 
Carolina,  a  confiderable  number  of  determined  whigs  re- 
treated before  them,  and  took  refuge  in  North-Carolina. 
In  this  clafs  was  Col.  Sumter  a  diftinguilhed  partizan^ 
who  was  well  qualified  for  conducting  military  opera- 
tions. A  party  of  exiles  from  South-Carolina,  made^ 
choice  of  him  for  their  leader.  At  the  head  of  this; 
little  band  of  freemen,  he  returned  to  !)is  own  ftate^aiid; 
took  the  field  againft  the  vi61orious  Britifli,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  generally  abandoned  all  ideas  of  farther 
refiftance.  This  unexpected  impediment  to  the  extcnflon 
of  Britifli  conquefts  roufed  all  tlie  pafiions  which  difap- 
pointed  ambition  can  infpire.  Previous  fuccefTes  had 
flattered  the  royal  commanders  v^ith  hopes  of  difllnguifh- 
ed  rank  among  the  conquei-ors  of  y\merica,  but  the 
renewal  of  hoftilities  obfcured  the  pleafmg  profpecl. 
Flufhed  with  the  vifbories  they  had  gained  in  the  firft  of 
the  campaign,  and  believing  every  thing  told  them,  favor- 
able to  their  wifhes  to  be  true,  they  conceived  that  they 
had  little  to  fear  on  the  fouih  fide  of  Viriiinia.  When 
experience  refuted  thcfe  hopes,  they  were  tranfporied 
with  indignation  againft  the  inhabitants,  and  confined 
feveral  of  them  on  fufpicion  of  tlicir  being  accefTary  to 
the  reco«;imencemcnt  of  hoftilities. 

The  firft  effort  of  renewed    warfare    was  two  monthr, 

July  12.  after  the  fall  of  Charlefton,  when  133  of    Col.    Sum.ter's 

corps  attacked    and    routed  a   detachment   of  the    royal 

forces  and  militia,  which  were  pofted  in  a  lane  at  William- 

fon's 
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fon's  plantation.  This  was  the  firft  advantage  gained  over  v  i  y8o. 
the  Britilli,  lince  their  landing  in  the  beginning  of  the  ^^'^^"^^ 
year.  The  lleady  perfevering  friends  of  America,  who 
were  very  nu onerous  in  the  North- weftern  frontier  of 
South-Carolina,  turned  out  with  great  alacrity  to  join 
Col.  Sumter,  though  oppofition  to  the  Britilli  govern- 
ment, had  entirely  ceafed  in  every  other  part  of  the  State. 
His  troops  in  a  few  days  amounted  to  600  m.en.  With 
this  incrcafe  of  ftrength,  he  made  a  fpirittd  attack  on  a 
party  of  the  Britifli  at  Rocky  Iviount,  but  as  he  had  no 
i^rtillery,  and  they  were  fecured  under  cover  of  earth 
filled  in  between  logs,  he  could  make  no  impreffion  upon 
them,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Senlible  that  the 
minds  of  men  are  influenced  by  enterprife  and  that  to  keep 
militia  together  it.  is  neceflary  to  employ  them,  this  ac- 
tive partiz;in  attacked  anoiher  of  the  royal  detachments, 
confiding  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' regiment,  and  a  large 
bodv  o^  tories  pofted  at  the  Hanainoj  rock.  The  Prince 
of  Wales'  regiment  wa^  aknofi  totally  deftroyed.  From 
278  it  was  reduced  to  9.  The  loyalifts,  who  were  of 
that  party  which  had  advanced  fiom  North  Carolina  un- 
der Col.  Bryan,  were  difperfed.  The  panic  occalioned  by 
the  fall  of  Chariefion  oaiiy  abated.  The  whig  militia  on 
ihe  extremities  of  ti-.e  ftate  formed  themfelves  into  par- 
ties, under  leaders  of  their  own  choice,  and  fometimes 
attacked  detachments  of  the  Briridi  army,  but  more 
frequently  thofe  of  their  own  countrymicn,  who  as  a 
roy.il  militia  were  co-operating  v/ith  the  King's  forces. 
Vv^hile  Sumter  kept  up  the  fpirits  of  the  people  by  a 
fucccfiion  of  gallant  enterprises,  a  refpeK^table  continen- 
tal force  was  advancing  tlirou'jh  the  middle  States,  for 
the  relief  of  their  fouthern  brethren.  With  the  hopes  ^-•''*^'--"' 
of  relieving  Charlefton,  orders  were  given  for  the  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  troops  to  march  from  Gen.  Waihing- 
ton's  head  quarters  to  South-Carolina,  but  the  Quarter- 
mafter-general  was  unable  to  put  this  detachment  m  mo- 
tion as  foon  as  u'as  intended. 

The  manufacturers  employed  in  providing  for  the  army 
would  neither  go  on  with  their  bufinefs,  nor  deliver  the 
articles  they  had  completed,  declaring  they  had  fufi^ered 
fo  much  from  the  depreciation  of  the  nioney,   that  they 

would 
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would  not  part  with  their  property  without  immediate 
payment.  Under  thefe  embarraffing  circumftances*  the 
Southern  States  required  an  aid  from  the  northern  army, 
to  be  marched  through  the  jntermed4ate  fpace  of  800 
miles.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  were  with 
great  exertions  at  length  enabled  to  move.  After  march- 
*  16  ^"S  through  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania,  they  embarked  at 
the  Head  of  Elk  and  landed  foon  after  at  Peterfburg, 
and  thence  proceeded  through  the  country  towards  South- 
Carolina.  This  force  was  at  firft  put  under  the  command 
of  Major  Gen.  Baron  de  Kalb,  and  afterwards  of  Gen. 
Gates.  The  fuccefs  of  the  latter  in  the  northern  cam- 
paigns of  1776  and  1777,  induced  many  to  believe  that 
his  prefence  as  commander  of  the  fouthern  army, 
would  re-animate  the  friends  of  Independence.  ^Vhile 
Baron  de  Kalb  commanded,  a  council  of  war  had  advif- 
ed  him  to  file  off  from  the  dire61:  road  to  Camden,  to- 
wards the  well  cultivated  fcttlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Waxhaws :  But  Gen.  Gates  on  taking  the  command  did 
not  conceive  this  movement  to  be  neceflary,  fuppofing  it 
to  be  moft  for  the  intereft  of  the  States  that  he  (liould 
proceed  immediately  with  his  army,  on  the  (horteft  road 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Britilh  encampments.  This  lea. 
through  a  barren  coiintry,  in  pafling  over  which,  the 
Americans  feverely  felt  the  fcarcity  of  provifions.  Theii:. 
murmurs  became  audible,  and  there  were  ftrong  appear- 
ances of  mutiny,  but  the  officers  who  fliared  ei'ery  ca- 
lamity in  common  with  the  privates  interpofed,  and  con^ 
ciliated  them  to  a  patient  fufferance  of  their  hard  lot. 
They  principally  fubfifted  on  lean  cattle,  picked  up  in  the 
woods.  The  whole  army  was  under  the  neceffity  of  iifing 
green  corn,  and  peaches  in  the  place  of  bread.  They 
were  fubfifted  for  (everal  days  on  the  latter  alone.  Dy- 
fenteries  became  common  in  confequence  of  thi-s  diet* 
The  heat  of  the  feafon,  the  unheahhinefs  of  the  climate, 
together  with  infufficient  and  unwholfome  food,  threat- 
ened deftruction  to  the  army.  The  common  foldiers,  in- 
ftead  of  defponding,  began  after  fome  time  to  be  merry 
with  their  misfortunes.  They  ufed  "  ftarvation"  as  a 
cant  word,  and  vied  with  ca,ch  other  in  burlefquing  their 

^tuatioiv 
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{ituation.  The  wit  and  humour  difplayed  on  the  occa- 
fion  contributed  not  a  little  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
fufferings.  The  American  army,  having  made  its  way  Aug.13. 
throi'gh  a  country  of  pine-barrens,  fand-hills  and  fwamps, 
reached  Clermont,  13  miles  from  Camden.  The  next  j^, 
day,  Gen.  Stephens  arrived  with  a  large  body  of  Virgir 
nia  militia. 

As  the    American  army  approached    South-Carolina,  t» 

lord  Rawdon  concentered  his  force  at  Camden-     The  re-  ^ 

treat  of  the  Britifh  from  their  out-pofts,  the  advances 
of  the  American  army,  and  the  impolitic  condudl  of  the 
conquerors  towards  their  new  fubjeOs,  concurred  at  this 
juncture  to  produce  a  general  revolt  in  favor  of  Congrefs. 
The  people  were  daily  more  difTaiisfied  with  their  fituati- 
on.  Tired  of  war,  they  had  fubmitted  to  Britifh  go- 
vernment wjth  the  expectation  of  bettering  their  conditi- 
on, but  they  foon  found  their  miftakc.  The  greateft  ad- 
drefs  fhould  have  been  pra6tlfed  towards  the  inhabitants, 
in  order  to  fecond  the  views  of  the  Parent  State  in  re- 
uniting the  revolted  colonies  to  her  government.  That 
the  people  might  be  induced  to  return  to  the  condition 
of  fubjefls,  their  minds  and  affe(Si:ions,  as  well  as  their 
armies,  ought  to  have  been  conquered.  This  deli- 
cate talk  was  rarely  attempted.  The  officers,  pri- 
vates, and  followers  of  the  royal  army,  were  general- 
ly more  intent  on  amaffing  fortunes  by  plunder  and  ra- 
pine, than  on  promoting  a  re-union  of  the  diflevered 
members  of  the  empire.  Inftead  of  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  real  friends  to  royal  government,  they  difguded 
thofe  that  they  found.  The  high  fpirited  citizens  of  Ca- 
rolina, impatient  of  their  rapine  and  infolence,  rejoiced 
in  the  profpefl  of  freeing  their  country  from  its  opprefr- 
ors.  Motives  of  this  kind,  together  with  a  prevailing  at- 
tachment to  the  caufe  of  Independence,  induced  many  to 
break  through  all  ties  to  join  Gen.  Gates,  and  m.ore  to. 
wilh  him  the  completeft  fuccefs- 

The  fimilarity  of  language  and  appearance  between 
the  Britiili  and  American  armies,  gave  opportunities 
for  impofing  on  the  inhabitants.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Tarleton  with  a  party,  by  afluming  the  name  and  drefs 
pf ,  Americans,   pafled  tl^iemfelves  near  Black  river,  for 

the 
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1  7^)0.  the  advance  of  General  Gates'  army.  Some  of  the 
^-^"■^f^^"  neighbouring  miliiia  were  eagerly  collected  by  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, to  co-operate  with  their  fuppofed  friends,  but  after 
fomc  time  the  veil  being  thrown  afide, Bradley  and  his  vo- 
lunteers were  carried  to  Camden,  and  confined  there  as 
prifoncrs. 

General  Gates  on  reaching  the  frontier  of  South'Ca- 
rolina,  iiTued  a  proclamation  inviting  the  patriotic  citi- 
zens "  to  join  heartily  in  rtfcuing  thenilelves  and  their 
country,  from  the  oppreflion  of  a  government  in-jpoftd 
on  them  by  the  ruffian  hand  of  conqr.eft."  He  alfo  gave 
**  aflii  ranees  of  forgivenefs  and  perfe(ft  fecurity,to  fuch  of 
the  unfortunate  citizens  as  had  been  induced  by  the  ter- 
ror of  fanguinary  punifhment,  the  menace  of  confifcati- 
on,  and  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  military  domination, 
apparently  to  acquiefce  under  the  Britifli  government, 
and  to  make  a  forced  declaration  of  allegiance  and  fup- 
port  to  a  tyranny,  which  the  indignant  fouls  of  citizens 
refolved  on  freedom,  inwardly  uevolfed.  at  with  horror 
and  deteftation,"  excepting  only  from  this  amnefty, 
*'  thofe  who  in  the  hour  of  devaftation,  had  exercifed  a£ts 
^  of  barbafity  and  depredation  on  the  perfons  and  pro- 
perty of  their  fellow  citizens  "  The  army  with  wh.ich 
Gates  advanced,  was  by  the  arrival  of  Stephens'  militia, 
increafed  nearly  to  4000  men,  but  of  this  large  number, 
the  xshole  regular  force  was  only  900  infantry  and  70 
cavalry.  On  the  approach  of  Gates,  Earl  Cornwaliis 
haltened  from  Charlellon  to  Camden,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  14th.  The  force  which  his  Lordfhip  found  col- 
U'^^led  on  his  arrival,  was  1700  infantry  and  300  cavalry. 
This  inferior  number  would  have  juftified  a  retreat,  but 
he  chofe  rather  to  flake  his  fortune  on  the  decifion  of  a 
b.'itilc.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  he  marched  from  Cam- 
den with  his  whole  force,  intending,  to  attack  the  Ame- 
ricans in  their  camp  at  Clermont.  In  the  fame  night 
(iaies,  after  ordering  his  baggage  to  the  Waxhaw.s,  put 
his  army  in  njotion,  with  an  intention  of  advancing  to  an 
eligible  pofition,  about  8  miles  from  Camden.  The 
American  army  was  ordered  to  march  ;:t  10  o'clock 
r.  M.  in  the  following  order.   Colonel  Armand's  advance 

cavalry. 
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cavalry.  Colonel  Porterfield's  light  infantry,  on  the  17^0. 
right  flank  of  Colonel  Armand*s  in  Indian-file,  2od  yards 
from  the  road.  Major  yfirmftrong's  light  infantry  in  the 
fame  order  as  Colonel  Porte rfield's  on  the  left  fianfc  of  the.' 
legion  advanced  guard  of  foot,  compofed  of  the  advanc- 
ed piquets,  firft  brigade  of  Maryland,  fecond  brigade  of 
Maryland— divifion  of  North-Carolina,  Virginia-  rear 
guard,  volunteer  cavalry,  upon  flanks  of  the  baggage 
equally  divided.  The  light  infantry  upon  each  flank 
were  ordered  to  march  up  and  fupport  the  cavalry,  if  it 
ihould  be  attacked  by  the  Britifh  cavalry,  and  Colonel 
Armand  wa^jdir^^led  in  that  cafe  to  ftand  the  attack  at 
all  events.-  :imwl[c 

The  advance  of  both  armies  met  in  the  night  and  en- 
gaged. Some  of  the  cavalry  of  Armand's  legion,  being^ 
wounded  in  the  firft  fire  fell  backon' others,  who  recoil- 
ed fo  fuddenly,  that  the  firft  Maryland  reginiebt  was  bro- 
ken, and^  thei  whole- line  of  the  army  was  thrown  inra 
conUUion,  iThis  firft  imprefiion  ftruek  deep,-. and  difpi- 
rited  the  militia.  The  American  army  foon  recovered 
its  order,,  and  both  they  and  their  adverfaries  kept'their 
ground,  and  occafionally  fkirmilhed  through  the  n'^ght. 
Colonel  Porterfield,  a  moft  excellent  officer,  on  v»rhofe 
abilities  General  Gates  particularly  depended,  was  wound- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  this  night  attack.  In  the  morn-* 
ing  a  fevereaiid  generalengagenient  took  place.  At  the 
firft  onfet,  the  great  body  af  the  Virginia  militia^,  wha 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  on  being  charged^vitl1;' 
fixed  bayonets  by  the  Britiftj  infantry,  threw  down  theiV^ 
arms,  and  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  -  fled  from  ilvi 
fi-eld.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  North-Carolina  militia 
followed  the  unworthy  example,  but  the  continentals  whcr 
formed  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  inferior  as  they  were 
in  numbers  to  the  Britifh',  ftood  their  ground  and  main- 
tained the  conflict  v/ith  great  refolution.  Never  did 
men  acquit  themfelves  better:  forfomc  time  they  had  clear- 
ly the  advantage  of  their  opponents^  and  were  in  pofTeflion 
of  a  confiderable  body  of  prifoners:  overpo^A^ered  at  laft 
by  numbers,  and  nearly  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  they 
were  compelled  relu6lantly  to  leave   the  ground.      In  juf- 

ticc 
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tice  to  the  NcTrth-Carolina  militia,  it  fliould  be  remarked 
that  part  of  the  brigade  commanded  by  Gen.  Gregory 
acquitted  themfelves  well.  They  were  formed  immediate- 
ly on  the  left  of  the  continentJils,  and  kept  the  field 
while  they  had  a  cartridge  to  fire.  Gen.  Gregory  him- 
felf  was  twice  wounded  by  a  bayonet  in  bringing  off  his 
men,  and  feveral  of  his  brigade,  who  were  made  prifon- 
ers,  had  no  wounds  except  from  bayonets.*  Two  hundred 
and  ninety  American  wounded  prifoners  were  carried  in- 
to Camden,  after  this  a6lion,  of  this  number  206  were  con- 
tinentals, 82,  were  North-Carolina  militia,  and  2  were 
Virginiamilitla.  The  refiftance  made  by  each  corps,  may  in  ^ 
fomedegreebeeftimatedfromthe  number  of  wounded.  The 
Americans  loft  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  eight  field  pieces, 
upwardsof  200  waggons,  and  thegi'eateft  partof  their  bag- 
gage, almoft  all  their  officers  were  feparated  from  their 
refpcciive  commands.  Every  corps  was  broken  in  action 
and  difperfed.  The  fugitives  who  fled  by  the  common 
road,  were  purfued  above  20  miles  by  the  horfe  of  Tarle- 
ton's  legion,  and  the  way  was  covered  with  arms,  bag- 
gage and  waggons.  Baron  de  Kalb,  the  fecond  in  com- 
mand, a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  was  taken  pri- 
foner  and  died  on  the  next  day  of  his  wounds.  The 
baron  viho  was  a  German  by  birth,  had  long  been  in 
the  French  fervice.  He  had  travelled,  through  the  Bri- 
tifh  provinces,  about  the  time  of  the  ftamp  a£t,  and  is  faid 
to  have  reported  to  his  fuperiors  on  his  return,  **  that 
the  colonifts  were  fo  firmly  and  univerfally  attached  to 
Great  Britain,  that  nothing  could  fhake  their  loyalty." 
The  Congrefs  refolved  that  a  monument  fliould  be  erefted 
10  his  memory  in  Annapolis,  with  a  very  honorable  in- 
fcripiion.  General  Rutherford  of  North-Carolina,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prifoner. 

The  royal  army  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  the 
completcnefs  of  their  vi«51ory  was  in  a  great  degree  owing 
to  their  fuperiority  in  cavalry,  and  the  precipitate  flighr 
of  the  American  militia.  Their  whole  lofs  is  fuppofed 
to  have  amounted  to   feveral   hundreds.      To  add  to  the 

diftrefies 

*  This  detail  was  furnifhcd  by  Mr.    WilUamfon,    furgeon-gencral  of  the 
North-Carolina  militia,  vljo  after  the  battk  went  into  Camden  with  a  flag. 
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diftreiTes  of  the  Americans,  the  defeat  of  Gates  was  hn-  1780.' 
itiediately  followed  by  the  furprife  and  difperfion  of  Sum-  ^"'^'^^^^^ 
ter's  corps.  While  the  former  was  advancing  near  to  the 
Britiili  army,  the  latter  who  had  previoufly  taken  poft 
between  Camden  and  Charleflon,  took  a  number  of 
prifoners  and  captured  fundry  Britiili  ftores,  together 
with  their  convoy.  On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his 
fuperior  officer,  he  began  to  retreat  with  his  prifoners 
and  {lores.  Tarleton  with  his  legion,  and  a  detachment 
of  infantry,  purfued  Vv'iih  fuch  celerity  and  addrefs  as  to 
overtake  and  furprize  this  party  atTilhing  Creek.  The 
Britifti  rode  into  their  camp  before  they  were  prepared 
for  defence.  The  retreating  An^ericans,  having  been 
four  days  with  little  or  no  lleep,  were  more  obedient  to 
the  calls  of  nature,  than  attentive  to  her  firft  law  felf- 
prefervation.  Sumter  had  taken  every  prudent  precau* 
lion  to  prevent  a  furprize,  but  his  videttes  were  fo  over- 
come with  fatigue,  that  they  neglecled  their  duty.  With 
great  difficulty  he  got  a  few  loftand  their  ground  tor  a  flicrt 
time,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  corps  fled  to  the  river  or  the 
woods.  He  loil  all  his  artillery,  and  his  whole'  detachment 
was  either  killed,  captured  or  difperfed.  The  prifoners  he 
had  lately  taken  were  all  retaken.  On  the  17th  and  i8th 
of  Aug,  about  1  50  of  Gates'  army  rendezvoufed  at  Char- 
lotte. Thefe  had  reafon  to  apprehend  that  they  would 
be  immediately  purfued  and  cut  to  pieces.  There  was 
no  magazine  of  provilions  in  the  town,  and  it  was  with- 
out any  kind  of  defence.  It  was  therefore  concluded  to 
retreat  to  Saliibury.  A  circumftantial  detail  of  this, 
would  be  the  picture  of  complicated  wretchednefs. 
There  were  more  wounded  men  than  could  be  conveni- 
ently carried  off.  The  inhabitants  hourly  expecling  the 
Britifh  to  advance  into  their  fettlement,  and  generally 
intending  to  flee,  could  not  attend  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  fufFering  foldicrs.  Objects  of  diltrefs  occurred  in 
every  quarter.  There  were  many  who  (loud  in  need  of 
k»nd  affiftance,  but  there  were  few  who  could  give  it  to 
them.  Several  men  were  to  be  feen  with  but^  one  arm, 
and  fome  without  any.  i\nxiety,  pain  and  dejection, 
poverty,  hurry  and  confuflon,  promiicuoufly  marked  the 
Vol.  II.  Y  gloomy 
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780,  gloomy  fcene.  Under  thefe  circumftances  the  remains 
^'^^^^  of  that  numerous  army,  which  had  lately  caufed  fuch 
terror  to  the  friends  of  Great-Britain,  retreated  to  Salif- 
bury  and  foon  after  to  Hillfoorough,  General  Gates  had. 
previoufiy  retired  to  this  laft  place,  and  was  there  in  con- 
cert with  the  government  of  North-Carolina,  devifing 
plans  of  defence,  and  for  renewing  military  operations. 
Though  there  was  no  army  to  oppofe  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  yet  the  fcafon  and  bad  health  of  his  army,  reftrained 
him  from  pursuing  his  conquefts.  By  the  complete  dif- 
perfion  of  the  continental  forces,  the  <;ountry  was  in  his 
power.  The  prefent  moment  of  triumph  feemed  there- 
fore the  mofl:  favorable  conjuncture,  for  breaking  the 
fpirits  of  thofe  who  were  attached  to  independence.  To 
prevent  their  future  co-operation  with  the  armies  of  Con- 
grefs,   a  feverer  policy  was  henceforward  adopted. 

Unfortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  this  was  taken  up  on 
grounds  which  involved  thoufands  in  diftrefs.  and  not  a  few' 
in  the  lofs  of  life.  The  Britifli  conceived  themf«;lves  in  pof- 
feffion  oftherightsof  fovereigntyover  aconqueredcountry, 
and  that  therefore  the  efforts  of  the  citizens,  to  afiert  their 
independence  expofed  them  to  the  penal  confequences  of 
treafon  and  rebellion.  Influenced  by  thefe  opinions,  and 
tranfported  with  indignation  againft  the  inhabitants,  they 
violated  the  rights  which  are  held  Aicred  between  inde- 
pendent hoftile  nations.  Orders  were  given  by  Loid 
Cornwallis  **  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who 
had  fubmitted,  and  who  had  taken  part  in  this  revolt, 
fhould  be  punifhed  with  the  greatefl:  rigor---that  they 
fhould  be  imprifoned,  and  their  whole  property  taken 
from  them  or  dcftroyed.'*  He  alfo  ordered  in  the  mofl: 
pofiiive  manner  **  that  every  militia  man,  who  had  born 
arms  with  the  Britifh,  and  afterv.'ards  joined  the  Ameri- 
cans,fhould  be  put  to  death."  At  Augufta,  at  Camden  and 
clfewhere,  fereral  of  the  inhabitants  were  hanged  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  thefe  orders.  The  men  who  fuiFered  had 
been  compelled  by  the  neceffities  of  their  faiuilies,  and  ti>e 
prof[)e£l  of  faving  their  property,  to  make  an  involuntary 
fubmiflion  to  the  royal  conquerors.  Experience  foon 
taught  them  the   inefhcacy  of  thefe  fubmiffions.     This  in 

their 
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their  opinion  abfolved  them  from  the  obligations  of  their  I  7  Bo. 
engagements  to  fupport  the  royal  caufe,  and  left  them  at  ^-'''~^''^**^ 
liberty  to  follow  their  inclinations.  To  treat  men  thus 
circumftanced,  with  the  feveriry  of  punifhaient  ufu- 
ally  inflicted  on  deferters  and  traitors,  might  have  a  poli- 
tical tendency  to  difcourage  farther  revolts,  but  the  im- 
partial world  mufl:  regret  that  the  unavoidable  horrors  of 
war,  fliould  be  aggravated  by  fuch  deliberate  efFufions  of 
human  blood. 

Notwithftanding  the  decifive  fjperiority  of  the  BritlHi 
armies  in  South-Carolina,  feveral  of  the  moft  refpectable 
citizens,  though  in  the  power  of  their  conquerors,  reiiiled 
every  temptation  to  relume  the  chara«5>er  of  fubjed's.  To 
enforce  a  general  fubmiffion,  orders  were  given  by  lord 
Corn  Willis  immediately  after  his  victory,  to  fend  oat  of 
South-Carolina  a  number  of  its  principal  •citizens.  Lieut. 
Gov.  Gadfden,  moll  of  the   civil  and  militia  officers  and    ^ 

A  n  o"  0  7 

fome  others,  who  had  declined  exchanging  their  paroles  ®'  '' 
for  the  protection  of  Britifh  fubjedt's,  were  taken  up,  put 
on  board  a  veiTel  in  the  harbour,  and  feat  to  St.  Auguf- 
tine.  General  Moultrie  remonftrated  againll:  the  con- 
fineraent  and  removal  of  thcfe  genrlem.en,  as  contrary  to 
their  rights  derived  from  the  capitulation  of  Charlefton. 
They  at  the  fame  time  challenged  their  adv^rfaries  to 
prove  any  condu<5l  of  theirs,  which  merited  expulf.on 
from  their  country  and  families.  They  received  no  far- 
ther fatisfaclion,  than  that  themeafure  had  been  **  adopt- 
ed from  motives  of  policy."  To  convince  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  the  conquerors  v/ere  ferioufly  refolved  to  re- 
move frbm  the  country,  all  who  refufed  to  become  fub-  -. 
je£ls,  an  additional  number  of  about  thirty  citizens  of 
South-Carolina,  who  remained  prifoners  on  parole,  were 
fent  off  to  the  fame  place  in  lefs  than  three  montlxs.  Gen. 
R.utherford  and  CoL  Ifaacs  both  of  North-Carolina,  who 
had  been  lately  taken  near  Camden,  were  afiociated  witii 
them.  ^ 

To  compel  the  re-efcablifhrnent  of  BritiHi  government, 
lord  Cornwallls,  in  about  four  weeks  after  his  victory,  if-  Sept,  10. 
fued    a   proclamation  for  the  fequeftration    of  all   eftates 
belonging   to    the   Active  friends    of  Independence.      By 

the 
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this  he  conflituted  *'  John  Cruden  commiffioner,  with  full 
powerand  authority,  on  the  receipt  of  an  order  or  warrant, 
to  take  into  his  pofTeffion  the  eftates  both  real  and  per- 
fonal  (not  included  in  the  capitulation  of  Charlefton)  of 
thofe  in  the  fervice  or  acfting  under  the  authority  of  the 
rebel  Congrefs,  and  alfo  the  eftates,  both  real  and  per- 
fonal,  of  thoie  perfons  who  by  an  open  avowr^l  of  re- 
bellious principles,  or  by  other  notorious  acis,  manifefl- 
ed  a  wicked  and  defperate  perfeverance  in  oppofing  the 
re-elUblifhment  of  his  Majefty's  juft  and  lawful  authori- 
ty," and  it  was  farther  declared  *'  That  any  perfon  or 
perions  obftructing  or  iinpeding  the  faid  commiffioner  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  by  the  concealment  or  remo- 
val of  property  or  otherwife,  fliouid  on  conviclion  be 
punifhed  as  aiding  and  abetting  rebellion.'* 

An  adherent  to  Independence  was  now  confidered  as 
one  who  courted  exile,  poverty  and  ruin.  Many  yielded 
to  the  teiiiptation,  and  became  Britifli  fubjects.  The  mif- 
chievous  effects  of  flavery,  in  facilitating  the  conquefi:  of 
the  country,  now  became  apparent.  As  the  flaves  had 
no  intereft  at  Itake,  the  fubjugation  of  the  State  was»  a 
matter  of  no  confequence  ta  them.  Inftead  of  aiding  in 
5ts  defence,  they  by  a  variety  of  means  th>rew  the  weight 
of  their  little  influence  into  the    oppofite  fcal?;. 

Though  numbers  broke  through  all  the  ties  which 
bound  them  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  America,  illuftrious 
facrifices  were  made  at  the  fhrine  of  liberty.  Several  of 
the  richeft  men  in  the  ftate  fuffered  their  fortunes  to  re- 
main in  the  power  and  polTeflion  of  their  conquerors, 
rather  than  ftain  their  honor,  by  joining  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  The  patriotiim  of  the  ladies  contiibvucd 
much  to  this  firmnefs.  They  crowded  on  board  prifon 
Ihip"^,  and  other  places  of  confinement,  to  fclace  their 
fufFcring  countrymen.  While  the  conquerors  were 
regaling  themfelves  at  concerts  and  aflemblies,  they  could 
obtain  very  few  of  the  fair  fex  to  aflbciate  with  them; 
but  no  fooner  was  an  American  officer  introduced  as  a 
prifoner,  than  his  company  was  fought  for,  and  his  per- 
son treated  with  every  poflible  mark  of  attention  and  re- 
l[pcct.      On  ether  occafions  the  ladies  in  a  great  meafurs 

retired 
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retired  from  the  public  eye,  wept  over  the  diftrefies  of 
their  country,  and  gave  every  proof  of  the  warmeft  af- 
tachment  to  its  fuflFering  caufe.  Among  the  numbers 
who  were  baniflied  from  their  families,  and  who^  pro- 
perly was  fcized  by  the  conquerors,  many  examples 
could  be  produced  of  ladies  cheerfully  parting  with  their 
fans,  hufbands  and  brothers, exhorting  them  to  fortitude 
and  perfeverance;  and  repeatedly  entreating  them  never 
to  fuffer  family-attachments  to  interfere  with  the  duty 
they  owed  to  their  country.  When,  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  war,  they  were  alfo  comprehended  under  a  general 
fentence  of  banilhaient,  with  equal  refolution  they  parted 
with  their  native  country,  and  the  many  endearments  6f 
home — fallowed  their  hufbands  into  prifon-fhips  and 
diftant  lands,  where  they  were  reduced  to  the  necelEty  of 
receiving  charity. 

Animated  by  uich  examples,  as  well  as  by  a  high  fenfe 
of  honor  and  the  love  of  their  country,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  of  South-Carolina  deliberately  ad- 
hered to  their  firft  refolution,  of  rifquing  lifeand  fortune 
in  fupport  of  theij-  liberties.  Hitherto  the  royal  forces 
in  South-Caro^ma  had  been  attended  with  almoft  unifi- 
terrupted  fiiccefs.  Their  ftandards  overfpread  the  coun- 
try, penetrated  into  every  quarter,  and  triumphed  over 
all  op2>Oxition. 

Tile  Britifli  miaiftry  by  this  flattering  pofture  of  af^ 
faifs,  were  once  more  intoxicated  with  the  hope  of  fuh- 
jugating  America.  New  plans  v/ere  formed,  and  great 
eipectations  indulged,  of  fpeedily  rc-uniting  thie  diilfvercd 
niembers  of  the  empire.  It  was  now  aiTerted  with  a 
confidence  bordering  on  prefumption,  that  fuch  troops 
as  fought  at  Camden,  put  under  fuch  a  commander  as 
Lord  Cornwallis,  would  foon  extirpate  rebellion,  fo  ef- 
fed:ually  as  to  leave  no  veftige  of  it  in  America.  The 
BritiOi  miniftry  and  army  by  an  impious  confidence  in 
their  own  wifdom  and  prowefs,  were  duly  prepared  to 
give,  in  their  approaching  downfal,  an  ufeful  lelTon  to  the 
world. 

The  difafler  of  the  army  under  General  Gates,  over- 
fpread at  firft  the  face  of  American  affairs,   with  a  difr 
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17 So.  m.il  gloom,  but  iIk:  day  of  profperhy  to  the  Urtited 
i^^^^-*^  Sutcs,  began  as  will  appear  in  the  feqiiel,  from  that  mo- 
ment to  dawn.  Their  profpe^Hrs  brightened  up,  while 
thofc  of  their  enemies  were  obfcured  by  drfgrace,  broken 
by  deFeat,  and  at  laft  covered  with  ruin.  Elated  with 
their  vidl:ories,  the  conquerors  grew  more  infolent  and 
rapacious,  while  the  real  friends  of  independence  became 
rcfolute  and  determined. 

We  have  feen  Sumter  penetrating  into  South-Carolina, 
and  re-commencing  a    military  oppofition  to    Britifli  go- 
vernment.     Scon  after  that  event,   he   was  promoted  by 
Governor  Rutlcdge,   to   the  rank   of  Brigadier  General. 
About  the  fame  time  Marion  was  promoted  to  the  fame 
rank,  and  in  the   northeaftern  extremities  of  the  State, 
fuccefsfully  profecuted  a  fimilar  plan.  This  valuable  offi- 
cer after  the  furrender  of  Charlefton,  retreated  to  North- 
Carolina.      On,  the   advance   of  General  Gates,  h^   ob- 
tained a  command  of  fixteen  men.      With  thefe  he  |>ene- 
trated  through  the  country,  and  took  a  pofition  near  the 
San  tee.      On  the   defeat  of  General  Gates,   he  was  com- 
pelled   to    abandon  the  State,   but  returned  after  an  ab- 
i'ence  of  a    few   days.      For  feveral  weeks  he  had  under 
his  command  only  70  men.      At  one  time  hardfhips  and 
dangers  reduced  that  number  to  25,   yet  with  this  incon- 
liderable  number  he  fecured  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  fur- 
rounding   foes.  '    Various    fchemes    were  tried    to  detach 
»he    inhabitants    from    co-operating    with    him.      Major 
Wemys  burned  fcores  of  houfes  oti  Fcdee,   liynch's  creek 
and    Black  river,   belonging  to  fuch    as  were  fuppofed  10 
do  duty  with    Marion,    or  to  be  fubfervient  to   his  views^ 
This    had  an  effe£t  different    from    what    was    intended. 
Kevenge  and  defpair  co-operated  with  patriotifm,  to  make 
ihefe  ruined  men  keep  the  field.       Having  no   houfes   to 
ihdter  them,   the    camps   of    their    countrymen    became 
iheir  homes.      For  feveral  months,  Marion  and  his  party 
were    obliged  to  flccp    m    the    open    air,   and    to    flielter 
thcmfcWes  in    the  rcceffcs  of  deep  fwamps.      From   thefe 
retreats   they   fallied    out,   whenever    an    opportunity    of 
harraffing  the  enemy,or  of  ferving  their  country  prcfented 
iifelf. 

Oppofition 
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Oppoiition  to  Britifli  government  was  not  wholly  con-     1780* 
fined  to  the  parties  commanded  by  Sumter  and  Marlon,    ^-"""^f"*^ 
It  was  at  no  tune  altogether  extinct  in  the  extremities  of 
the  State.  The  difpoiition  to  revolt,which  had  been  excited 
on  the  ajiproach  of  General  Gates,   was  not  extinguiihei 
by  his  defeat.      The  fpirit  of  the  people  was  overawed, 
but  not  fubdued.     The  feverity  with  which  revolters  who 
fell  into  the  hands   of  the  Britifli   were  treated,  induced 
thofe  who  efcaped  to  perfevere  and  feek  fafety  in  fwamps. 
From  the  time  of  the  general  fubmiffion  of  the  inha- 
bitants in   1780,  pains   had  been   taken    to   encreafe    the 
royal  force  by  the  co-operation  of  the  yeomanry  of    the 
country.    The  Britifh  perfuaded  the  people  to  form  a  roy- 
al militia,  by  reprefenting  that  every  profpecl  of  fucceed- 
ing  in    their   feheme   of    independence   was    annihilated, 
and  that  a  farther  oppofition  would  only  be  a  prolonga- 
tion  of  their  diftrelTes,   if  not  their  utter  ruin.      Major 
Fergufon  of  the  71ft   regiment,   was    particularly  adVivc 
in  this  bufinefs.      He  vifited  the  fettlements  of  the  difaf- 
fedted  to  the    American  caufe,   and  colleded  a  corps  of 
militia  of  that  dcfcription,   from  which  much  active  fer- 
vice   was  expecTted.      He  advanced    to    the   northvveftern 
fettlements,    to  hold  communication  with  the  loyalifts  of 
both   Carolinas.      From   his   prefence,   together  with  af- 
furances   of  an  early  movement  of  the   royal  army  int6 
North-Carolina,   it  was  hoped  that  the  friends  of  royal 
government  would  be  roufed  to  adlivity  in  the  fervicc  of 
their    King.      In  the    mean  time  every   preparation  was 
made  for  yrging  offenfive  operations,   as  foon  as  the  fea- 
fon  and  the  ftate  of  the  ftores  would  permit. 

That  fpirit  of  enterprize,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  beginning  to  revive  among  the  American 
militia  about  this  time,  prompted  Col.  Clarke  to  make 
an  attempt  on  the  Britifli  poft  at  Augufl:a  in  Georgia; 
but  in  this  he  failed  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Major 
Furgufon  with  the  hope  of  intercepting  his  party,  kept 
near  the  mountains  and  at  a  confiderablc  diftance  from 
fupport.  Thefe  circumftances,  together  with  the  depre- 
dations of  the  loyalifts,  induced  thofe  hardy  republicans, 
who  refide  on  the  weft  fide  of  the   Alleghany  mountains, 
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to  Form  an  entcrprize  for  reducing  that  diilinguifli^d  par* 
<-''^^*^    tizin.      This  was  done  of  their  own  motion,  without  any 
ciir^Jlioa    from    the    governments    of  America,  or  from 
ili'j  ofTiccrs  of  the  continental  army. 

There  was,  without  any  a[)parent  defign,  a  powerful 
combination  of  fcveral  detached  commanders  of  feveral 
adj.iccnt  States,  with  their  rcfpe£tive  conuuands  of  mili- 
tia. Col.  Campbell  of  Virginia,  Colonels  Cleveland, 
Shelby,  Sevier,  aiid  M'Dowel  of  North  Carolina,  toge- 
ther vv^ith  Colonels  L.icey,  Hawthorn  and  Hill,  of  South- 
Carolina,,  all  rer.dezvoufed  together,  with  a  number  of 
men  amouniing  to  i  600,  though  they  were  under  no  ge- 
neral command,  and  though  they  were  not  called  upon 
to  embody  by  any  common  authority,  or  indeed  by  any 
authority  at  all,  but  that  of  a  general  impulle  on  their 
own  minds.  They  had  io  little  of  the  mcchanifm  of  a 
regular  army,  that  the  Colunels  of  fome  of  the  States 
by  common  confent,  commanded  each  day  alternately. 
The  hardfliips  thele  volunteers  underwerit  were  very  great. 
Some  of  them  fubfiffed  for  weeks  together,  without  taft- 
ing  bread  or  fait,  or  fpiritous  liquors,  and  flept  in  the 
woods  without  blankets.  Tlie  running  Ih-eam  quenched 
their  thirff.  At  night  the  earth  afforded  them  a  bed,  and 
the  hfavens,  or  at  mofi;  the  limbs  of  trees  were  their  only 
covering.  Ears  of  corn  or  pompions  thrown  into  the  fire, 
with  occalional  fupplies  of  beef  or  venifon,  killed  and 
1  oafted  in  the  woods,  were  the  chief  articles  of  their  pro- 
vilions.  They  had  neither  commifiaries,  quarter-mailers, 
nor  flores  of  any  kind.  They  fele^led  about  a  thoufand 
of  their  bcfl  men,  and  mounted  them  on  their  fleeteft 
horfes.  Thefe  attacked  Major  Fcrgufon  on  the  top  of  King's 
Uct.  7.  n^ountain,  near  the  confines  of  North  and  South-Caro- 
lina. The  Americans  formed  three  parties.  Col.  Lacey  of 
South-Carolina  led  one,  which  attacked  on  the  wefl,  end. 
The  two  others  were  commanded  by  Cols.  Campbell 
and  Cleveland,  one  of  which  attacked  ontheeaft  end  and 
the  other  in  the  centre.  Fergufon  with  great  boldnefs 
attacked  the  aflailants  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  compel- 
1(  d  them  fucccflivcly  to  retire,  but  they  only  fell  back  a 
little  way,   and  getting  behind  trees  and  rocks,    renewed 
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tlieir  fire  in  atmoft  every  dire^lion.  The  Britifh  being 
uncovered,  were  aimed  at  by  the  American  markfmen, 
and  many  of  them  were  flain.  An  unulual  number  of 
the  killed  were  found  to  have  been  (hot  in  the  head.  Ri- 
flemen took  off  riflemen  with  fiich  exacStoefs,  that  they  kil- 
led each  other  when  taking  fight,  fo  effectually  that  their 
leyes  remained  after  they  were  dead,  one  fhut  and  the  o- 
ther  open,  in  the  ufual  manner. of  markfoien  when  level- 
ling at  their  objeft.  Major  Fergufon  difplayed  as  much 
bravery  as  w^as  pomble  in  his  litiiation :  But  his  encamp- 
ment oh  the  top  of  the  mountain  v/as  not  well  choljen,  as 
it  gave  the  Americans  an  opportunity  of  covering  them- 
felves  in  their  approaches.  Had  he  purfued  his  march 
on  charging  and  driving  the  firff  party  of  the  militia 
which  gave  way,  he  might  have  got  off  with  the  mod  of 
his  men,  but  his  unconquerable  fpirit  difdained  either  to 
flee  or  to  furrender.  After  a  fevere  conf|icl:  he  received 
a  mortal  wound.  No  chance  of  efcape  being  left,  and 
all  profpedl  of  fiiccefsful  refiftance  being  at  an  end,  the 
coiueft  was  ended  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the  furvivors. 
Upwards  of  800  became  prifoners,  and  225  had  been 
previoufiy  killed  or  wounded.  Very  few  of  the  aiiTtiU 
ants  fell,  but  in  their  number  was  Col.  Williams  a  dlf^ 
tinguilhed  militia  officer  in  Ninety-Six  diftri^l,  who  l.ad 
been  very  adtive  in  oppofing  the  re-eftabiifhrnent  of  Eri- 
tifli  government.  Ten  of  the  royal  militia  Who  had  fur- 
rendered  were  hanged  by  their  conquerors.  They  were 
provoked  to  this  merifuire  by  the  feverity  of  the  Britilli, 
who  had  lately  hanaed  feveral  of  the  captured  Ameri- 
cans,  in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  They  alfo  alleged 
that  the  men  who  fuffered  were  guilty  of  previous  feln- 
nies,  for  which  their  lives  were  forfeited  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  fall  of  Fergufon  was  in  itfeif  a  great  iof^ 
to  the  royal  caufe.  He  poffeffed  fuperior  abilities  as  a 
paCtizan,  and  his  fpirit  of  enterprife  was  uncommon.  To 
a'diftinguiHied  capacity  for  planning  great  defigns,  he  aU 
fo  added  the  practical  abilities  neceffiry  to  carry  them  in- 
to execution.  The  unexpe^ed  advantage  which  the  A- 
mericans  gained  over  Him  and  his  party,  in  a  great  de- 
gree fruftratcd  a  well  concerteci  fcheme  for  ftreiigthening 
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1780.  the  Britifli  army  by  the  co-operation  of  the  tcry  inhablt- 
-^^^*^  aius,  ,whom  he  had  undertakeji  to  diicipline  and  prepare 
for  active  fervice.  The  total  rout  of  the  party,  which 
had  jcined  Major  Fergufon,  0})erated  as  a  check  on  the 
future  exertions  of  the  loyahfts.  The  fame  timid  cauti- 
on, which  made  them  averfe  to  joining, their  countrymen 
in  oppofing  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  reftrained  them 
from  rifquing  any  more  in  fuppcrt  of  the  royal  caufe. 
Henccfoivvaid  they  waited  to  fee  how  the  fcales  were  like- 
ly to  incline,  and  refcrvcd  themfe_lyes  till  the  Britifli  ar- 
my, by  its  own  unaffifted  efforts,  fliould  g;iin  a  decided 
fupcriorliy. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  general  aftioR  near  Camden, 
Lord  Cornwallls  left  a  fmall  force  in  that  village,  and 
marched  with  the  main  army  towards  SalifDury,  intend- 
ing to  pulh  forwards  in  that  diredion.  While  on  his 
way  thither,  the  North  Carolina  militia  was  very  In- 
duftrious  and  fuccefsful  in  annoying  his  detachments, 
Ritlem.en  frequently  penetrated  near  his  camp,  and  from 
behind  trees  made  {-ave  of  their  objects.  The  late  con- 
querors found  their  fituation  very  uneafy,  being  expofed 
to  unfeen  dangers  if  they  attempted  to  make  an  excur- 
fion  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  their  main  body. 
The  defeat  of  Major  Fergufon,  added  .to  thefe  circum- 
flances,  gavea  ferious  alarm  to  lord  Coinwallis,  and  he 
ioon  after  retreated  to  Wianfborough.  As  he  retired, 
the  militia  took  feveral  of  his  waggons,  <and  fingle  men 
often  rode  up  within  gunfiiot  of  Lis  army,  difcharged 
their  pieces,  and  made  their  cfcape.  The  panic  occafi- 
oned  by  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Gates  had  in  a  great  mea- 
Aire  worn  oft*.  Tlie  defeat  of  Major  Fergufon  and 
the  confquent  retreat  of  lord  Cornwallis,  encourag- 
ed the  American  militia  to  take  the  field,  and  the. 
neccffity  of  the  times  induced  them  to  fubmit,  tjo  Arid- 
er  difciplinc.  Sumter  foon  after  the  difperiion  of  his 
corps  on  the  i8ih  of  Auguft,  collected  a  band  of  vo- 
hmtccrs,  partly  from  new  adventurers,  and  partly  from 
ihofc  who  had  efcaped  on  that  day.  With  thefe^ 
though  for  three  months  there  was  no  continental  arm>y 
in  the  State,  he  conftantly  kept  the  field  in  fupport  of 
Anicrican  independence.      He  varied    his   poflticn  from 
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time  to  time  about  Evoree,  Broad  and  Tyger  river's,  ij'So. 
and  had  frequent  {kirmifhes  \vith  his  adverfaries.  Hav-  ^-^"^'^  ' 
jng  mounted  his  followers  he  infefted  the  Britiih  par- 
ties with  frequent  incuriions-— beat  tip  their  quarters- 
intercepted  their  convoys,  and  fo  harrafled  them  with 
lucceflive  alarms,  that  their  movements  could  not  be 
made  but  with  caution  and  difBcuIty.  His  fpirit  of  en- 
terprizs  was  fo  particularly  injurious  to  the  Britifh, 
that  they  laid  fundry  plans  for  deltrcying  his  force,  but 
they  all  failed  in  'the'  execution.  He  was  attacked  at  -vt 
Broad  river  by  Major  Wemys,  commanding  a  corps  of 
infantry  and  dragoons,  in  this  action  the  Britifli  were 
defeated-,  and  their  comniiinding  officer  taken  prifoner. 
Eight  days  after  he  was  attacked  at  Black-Stocks,  near  ^.j^y  20 
Tyger  river,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Tarieton.'  The  attack  was 
begun  with  170  dragoons  and  80  men  of  the  63d  regi- 
inent.  A  conliderable  part  of  Sumter's  force  had  been 
thrown  into  a  large  log  ba'rn,  from  the  apertures  of 
which  they  fired  with  fecurity.  Many  of  the  63d  re'-, 
giment  v/ere  kilted..  Tarleron  charged  with  his  caValry, 
but  being  unab!6  to  diflodge  the  Americans  retreated', 
^nd  Sumter  was  left  in  quiet  poflcffion  of  the  field'. 
The  lofs  of  the  Britiih  in  this  action  was  confiderable. 
Among  their  killed  were  three  officers.  Major  Money, 
L'.eut.  Gibfon  and  Cope.  The  AniCi  leans  loft  very  few, 
bur  Gen.  Sumter  received  a  wound,  which  for  fe vera  1 
3uonri\s  interrupted  his  gnllant  enterprizes  in  behalf  of 
his  country-  His  zeal  and  activity  in  animating  the 
militia,  when  they  were  difcouraged  by  repeated  defeats, 
and  the  bravery  and  good  conduct:  he  difplayed  in  fuiV" 
dry  attacks  on  ilie  Britifli  detachments,  procured  him 
the  applaufe  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  thanks  of  Con- 
grefs.  • 

For  .the    three    months    which    followed  the  defeat  of  ^    ' 

the  American  army  -near  Camde^n,  G^n.  Gates  was  in- 
cmflrioufly  preparing  to  take  the  field.  Hiiving  collected 
a  force  at  Hillfbury  he  advanced  to  Salifbury,  and  very  Novem. 
foon  after  to  Charlotte.  He  had  done  every  thing  in 
liis  power  to  repair  the  injuries  of  his  defeat,  and  was 
again  in  a   condition  to  face  the    enemy  j   but  from  that 
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1780.    influence  which  popular  opinion    has  over   public  affairs 
'-'"^^'^^    in  a  commonwealth,  Congrefs  refolved  to  fuperfede  him, 
an<l  to  order  a  court  of    enquiry  to  be    held   on  his  con- 
duct:.     This  was  founded  on  a  former  refolve^  that  who- 
ever loft  a  poft    Ihould  be    fubjecl  to  a  couit  of  incjuiry. 
The  cafes  were    no    ways    parallel,    he   had    loft    a  b attic 
but  not  a  poft.      The  only  charge    that   could  be  exhibi- 
ted againft  Gen.     Gates  was    that  he  had   been  defeated, 
His  enemies  could  accufe  him  of  no    military  crime,  ur^-, 
lefs  that  to  be  unfuccefsful    might  be  reckoned  [o.      The 
public,  fore  with  their    lofTes,  were  defirous  of  a  change, 
and  Congrefs  found  it  neceffary  to    gratify  them,  though 
at  the  expence  of  the  feelings  of  one  of  their    btfl;,  and 
till  Auguft  lySo,   one  of   their  moft    fuccefsful  oScerSa 
Virginia  did  not  fo  foon    forget  Saratoga.      When  G^n. 
Gates  was  ar  Piichmond  on  his  way  home  from  Carolina, 
Dec.  28.  the  houfe  of  BurgeiTes  of  that  State   unapimoutly  refolr 
ved**  that  r.  committee  of  four  be   appointed    to  wail  OD. 
Gen.    Gates,    and  alTure    him    of  their  high    regard  and 
cfteem,  and  that    the    remembrance  of  his  former  glori- 
ous fervices   could  not  be    obliterated  by    any  rcvei  fc  of 
fortune-,   but  that  ever    mindful  of  his  great  Qierit,  they 
would  omit  no  opportunity  of  teftifying  to  the  woild  the 
gratitude  which  the  country  owed  to  him  in  his  military 
characSter.'' 

Thefe  events  together  with  a  few  unimportant  ikir- 
miflies  not  worthy  of  being  particularly  mentioiied,  ciof- 
ed  the  campain  of  1780  in  the  fouthern  States.  They 
afforded  ample  evidence  of  the  folly  of  profecuting  the 
American  war.  Though  Britifti  coi^quefts  had  rapidly 
fucceeded  each  other,  yet  no  advantages  accrued  to  the 
I'idtors.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  unfubdued,  or 
rather  more  alienated  from  ev^ry  idea  cf  returning  to 
^heir  former  allegiance.  Such  was  their  temper,  that 
the  expence  of  retaining  them  in  fubje^Uoo,  would  have 
exceeded  al\  the  profits  of  the  conqucft.  BritiOi  garri- 
fons  kept  down  open  refiftance  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
places  where  they  were  eftabliflied,  but  as  foon  as  they 
were  v/ithdrav/n,  and  the  people  left  to  themfelves,  a  fpi-i 
^h  of  revolt  hoftilc  to  Grwt-Britain    always  difplayed  it- 
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felf,  and  the  ftandard  of  indepfindence  whenfoever  it  was 
prudently  raifed*  never  wanted  followers  from  the  active 
a^od  f[)irited  part  of  the  community. 


CHAP.       XX. 

Campaign  of   1780,   in  the  Northern  States. 

WHILE  the  war  raged  in  South-Qarolina,  the 
campaign  of  1780,  in  the  northern  States  was 
barren  of  important  events.  At  the  clofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  the  American  northern  army  took 
poft  at  Morriftown  and  built  themfelves  huts,  agreeably 
to  the  practice  which  had  been  firft  introduced  at  Valley- 
Forge.  This  pofition  was  well  calculated  to  cover  the 
country  from  the  excuriions  of  the  Bricifh,  being  only 
20  miles  from  New-York. 

Lord  Sterling  made  an  ineffe<Slual  attempt  to  furprife  J^"^^^]^ 
a  party  of  the  enemy  on  Staten-lfland.  While  he  was  ^7"^' 
on  the  iiland,  a  number  of  perfons  from  the  Jerfcy  {ide 
pafled  over  and  plundered  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fub- 
mited  to  the  Britifh  government.  In  thefe  times  of  con^ 
fufion,  licentious  perfons  fixed  themselves  near  the  lines, 
which  divided  the  BritiOi  from  the  Americans.  When- 
foever  an  opportunity  offered,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  v/ithin  the  fettlements  of  the  oppofite  party,  and 
\inder  the  pretence  of  diftremng  their  enemies,  com-^ 
mitted  the  moft  fliameful  depredations.  In  the  firft' 
months  of  the  year  1780,  while  the  royal  army  was 
weakened  by  the  expedition,  againll:  Charlefton,  the  Bri-? 
tifh  were  appreheofive  for  their  fafety  in  New-York.  The 
rare  circumftance  which  then  exiited  of  a  connexion  be* 
tween  the  main  and  York  ifland,  by  means  of  ice  feemed 
to  invite  to  the  enterprife,  but  the  force  and  equipments 
of  the  American  army  were  unequal  to  it.  Lieutenant 
General  Kniphaufen,  who  then  commanded  in  New-York, 
apprehending  fuch  a  defign,  embodied  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  as  a  militia  for  its  defence.  They  very  chear- 
fuily  formed  themfelves  into  companies,  and  difcovered 
great  zeal  in  the  fervice.  Aa 
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-So.  An  incurfiou  was   made   into  Jerfey  frotn  Nev^-Yoa^k" 

"■"^f^*^  with.  5000  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  GerieraU 
r.e  10.  Kniphviufen.  They  landed  at  Elizabeth-town,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Connecticut  farms.  In  this  neighbourhood  lived 
the  ReverenTl'IVrrr  Jnmes  Caldwelli"  a' Prefbyterian  cler- 
gyman of  gre.it  activity,  ability  and  influence,  wliofe  fuc- 
cefsful  exertions  in  animating  the  Jerfey  militia  to  defend 
their  rii^hts,  had  rendered  him  particujarly  obno::;ious  to 
the  Critidi.  When  the  royal  forces  were  on  their  way 
into  the  country, a  foldier  came  to  his  houfe  in  bis  abfence, 
and  Ihot  his  wife  Mrs.  Caldwell  inftantly  dead,  by  level- 
ling his  piece  direcTtly  at  her  through  the  window  of  the 
room,  in  which  ftie  was  fitting  with  her  children.'  Her 
body  at  the  rcqueft  of  an  officer  of  the  new  levies,  ivas, 
moved  to  fome  diOance,  and  then  the  houfe  and  every 
thing  in  it  was  reduced  lo  aflies.  The  Britifh  burnt  about 
12  other  h(>'ufe?,  and  alfo  the  Prefbyterian  church,  a[id 
then  proceeded  to  Springfield.  As  they  advanced  they 
were  annoyed  by  Colonel  Dayton  with  a  few  militia.  On 
their  approacii  to  the  bridge  near  the  town,  they  were 
farther  oppoicd  by  General  Maxwell,  who  with  a  few 
continental  troops  was  prepared  to  difpute  its  paffage. 
They  m.ade  a  halt  and  Toon  after  returned  tO'Eiizabeth 
lown.  J3cfoi-e  they  had  retreated,  the  whole  American 
army  at  MoniHov/n  marched  to  oppofe  them.  While  this 
royal  detachment  was  in  Jerfey,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  re^ 
turned  with  his  victorious  troops  from  Chailefton  to 
Isew-York.  He  ordered  a  reinforcement  to  Kniphaufen, 
ar.d  the  whole  advanced  a  fecond  time  towards  Springs 
field.  They  were  now  oppofed  by  General  Greene,- 
ivith  a  coufiderable  body  of  continental  troops.  Col- 
onel Angel  with  his  regiment  and  a  piece  of  artillery  was 
pojtcd  to  A  cure  the  bri(,lge  in  front  of  the  town.  A  fe- 
vcre  adlion  took  place  which  lafted  forty  minutes.  Su- 
perior numbers  forctd  the  Americans  to  retire.  General 
Greene  took  poft  with  his  troops  on  a  range  of  hills,  in 
hopes  of  being  attacked.  Inftead  of,  this  the  BrJtilh  be- 
gan to  burn  the  town.  Near  fifty. dwelling  houfes  were 
reduced  to  aflies.  The  Briiifli  then  retreated,  but  were 
j>uifued  by  the  enraged  militia,till  they  entered  Eiizabeth- 
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town.  The  next  day  they  fet  out  on  their  return  to  17K0. 
New-York.  The  lofs  of  the  Aniericans  in  the  acilon  ^--"v^O 
was  about  80,  and  that  of  the  Britifh  wasTLippofed  to  be 
confiderably  more.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was  the 
precife  ohje£l  of  this  expedition.  Perhaps  the  royal 
commanders  liopcd  to  get  pofTeffion  of  Morriftown,  and 
to  deftroy  the  -Ameriean  ftores.  perhaps  they  flattered 
themfelves  that  the  inhabitants  were  fo.  difpirited  by  the 
recent  lofs  of  Ci\arlefi:own,  that  they  would  fubmit  with- 
out reliftance  j  and  that  the  foldiers  of  the  continental 
army  would  def.^rt  to  them  :  But  if  thefe  were  their-  views, 
they  were  difappointed  in  both.  The  •  firm  oppofition 
>yhich  was  made  by  the  Jerfey  farmers,  contrafted-  with 
the  conduiSl  of  the  fame  people  in  the  year  i  776,  made  it 
evident  that  not  only  their  aveilion  to  Great-Britain, 
continued  in  full  force;  but  that  the  practical  habits  offer- 
vice  and  danger  had  improved  the  country  militia,  fo  as 
to  bringdiem  near  to  an  equality  with  regular  troops. 

By  fuch  'defultory  operations,  vvcere  hoftilities  carried 
on  at  this  time  in  the  northern  States.  Individuals  were 
killed,  houfes  v.'ere  burnt,  and  much  mifchief  done; 
but  nothing  was  efie<fi:ed  which  tended  either  to  recon- 
cilement or  fubjugation. 

The  loyal  Americans  who  had  fled  within  the  Britiih 
lines,  comrnonly  called  refugees,  reduced  a  predatory 
war  into  fyftem.  On  their  petition  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
they  had  been  in  the;  year  17793  permitted  to  fet  up  a 
dillin6t  government  in  New-York,  under  a  jurifdiclion 
called  the  honorable,  board  of  aiTociated  loyaiiils..  They 
had  fomething.  like  a  fltet  of  fmall  privateers  and  crui- 
fcrs,  by  the  aid  of /which,  they  committed  ;  various  de* 
predations.  A  party  of  them  who  had  formerly  belong- 
ed to  MaiTachulTi-t^,  went  to  Nantucket,,  hroke  open  ths 
warehoufes,  and  carried  qff  every  thing  that  fell  in  their 
v^ay.  They  alfo  Gai>ried  off  two  loaded  brigs  and, two  or 
three  fchoonexs.,,  In  a  proclamation  they  left  behind 
them,,  they.obiferved  **  that  they  had  been  deprived  of 
their  property,  and  compelled  to  abandou  their  dweiiings, 
friends  andcpnnecnqns.  And  that  they  conceived  them- 
felves warranted  by  the  laws  oF  God  and  man,    to  umpc 
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1780.  war  againft  their  perfecutors,  and  to  endeavour  by  et€tf 
-^^'^^  means  in  their  power,  to  obtain  cotnpenfation  for  their 
iufferings."  Thefe  affbciated  loyal ifts  eagerly  embraced 
every  adventure,  which  gratified  either  their  avarice  o^ 
their  revenge.  Their  enterprifes  were  highly  lucrative 
to  themfelves,  and  extremely  diftrefling  to  the  Americcirisi 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  fuperior  means  of 
transportation,  enabled  them  to  rnake  haOy  defcents  aiid 
fuccefsful  enterprifes.  A  war  of  plunder  in  which  the 
feelings  of  humanity  were  often  fufpended,  and  which 
tended  to  no  valuable  public  purpofe,was  carried  on  in  this 
fhameful  manner,  from  the  double  excitements  of  profit 
and  revenge.  The  adjoining  coafts  of  the  continent,  and 
efpecially  the  maritime  parts  of  New-Jcrfey, became  feetiei 
of  wafte  and  havoc. 

The  diftrefs  which  the  Americaris  fuffered  from  ih6 
cViminJjGbed  value  of  their  currency,  though  felt  in  the 
year  1778  and  ftill  more  fo  in  the  year  1  779,  did  not  at-^ 
rive  to  its  higheft  pitch  till  the  year  i  780.  Under  the  pref- 
fure  of  fufferings  from  this  caufe,  the  officers  of  the  Jer-* 
fey  line  addrefled  a  memorial  to  their  ftate  legiflatufe^ 
fetting  forth  **  that  four  months  pay  of  a  private,  would! 
not  procure  for  his  family  a  fingle  bufhel  of  wheat,  thaf 
the  pay  of  a  Colonel  would  not  purehafe  oats  for  his 
horfcj  that  a  common  laborer  or  exprefs  rider  received 
four  times  as  much  as  an  American  officer."  They 
urged  **  that  unlefs  a  fpeedy  and  ample  remedy  was  pro- 
vided, the  total  diflblution  of  their  line  was  inevitable," 
and  concluded  with  faying  "  that  their  pay  fhould  either 
be  made  up  in  Mexican  dollars  or  infomething  equivalent." 
In  addition  to  the  infufficiency  of  their  pay  and  fupport, 
other  caufes  of  difciontent  prevailed.  The  original  idea 
of  a  continental  army,  to  be  raifed,  paid,  fubfifted  and 
regulated  upon  an  equal  and  uniform  principle,  had  been 
in  a  great  meafure  exchanged  for  Slate  eftablifhments* 
This  mlfchievous  meafure  partly  originated  from  neccffi- 
ty>  for  State  credit  was  not  quite  fo  much  depreciated  as 
continental.  Congrefs  not  pofTeffimg  the  means  of  Sup- 
porting their  army,  devolved  the  bufinefs  on  the  compo- 
r.eni  parts  of  the  confederacy.     Some  States,  from  their 
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liiternal  ability  and  local  advantages,  furnidied  their  troops 
not  only  with  cloathing,  but  with  many  convenieccies. 
Others  fupplied  them  with  fome  necelTaries,  but  on  a 
more  contracted  fcale.  A  few  from  their  particular  fi- 
tuation  could  do  little  or  nothing  at  all.  The  oiiicers 
and  men  in  the  routine  of  duty,  mixed  daily  and  com- 
pared circumftances.  Thofe  who  fared  worfe  than  o- 
thers,  were  difTatisfied  with  a  fervice  which  made  lucli 
injurious  diftinclions.  From  caufes  of  this  kind,  fuper- 
added  to  a  complication  of  wants  and  fufferings,  a  dif- 
pofition  to  mutiny  began  to  (hew  itfelf  in  the  Americaa 
army.  This  broke  fopth  into  full  a<5tion  among  the  fol- 
diers,  which  were  ftationed  at  fort  Schuyler.  Thirty- 
one  of  the  men  of  that  garrifon  went  off  in  a  body. 
Being  purfued  fixteen  of  them  were  overtaken,  and  thir- 
teen of  the  fixteen,  were  inftantly  killed.  About  the 
fame  time,  two  regiments  of  Connecticut  troops  mutinied 
and  got  under  arms.  They  determined  to  return  home, 
or  to  gain  fubdftence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Their 
officers  reafoned  with  them,  and  urged  every  argument, 
that  could  either  interefl:  their  pride  or  their  paifions. 
They  were  reminded  of  their  good  conduct,  of  the  im- 
portant objects  for  which  they  were  contending,  but  their 
anfwer  was  '*our  fufferings  are  too  great  and  we  want 
prefent  relief.'*  After  much  expoftuiation  they  were  ac 
length  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  their  hutts.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  this  mutinous  difpolition  of  the  Connecticut 
troops,  was  in  a  great  meafure  quelled  by  the  Pennfyl- 
vania  line,  which  in  a  few  months,  as  fliall  hereafter  be 
related,  planned  and  executed  a  much  more  ferious  re- 
volt, than  that  which  they  now  fuppreffed.  "While  the 
army  was  in  this  feverifli  ftate  of  dlfcontent  from  their 
accumulated  diftreffes,  a  printed  paper  addrcffed  to  the 
foldiers  of  the  continental  army,  was  circulated  in  the 
American  camp.  This  was  in  the  following  words. 
**  The  time  is  at  length  arrived,  when  all  the  artifices  and 
falfehoods  of  the  Congrefs  and  of  your  commanders, can  no 
longer  conceal  from  you  the  miferies  of  yoir  fituation* 
You  are  neither  fed,  cioathed  nor  paid.  Your  numbers 
are  wafting  away  by  ficknefs,  famine  and  nakednefs,  and 
Vol.  II.  A  a  rapidly 
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780.  rapidly  fo  by  the  period  of  your  ftipulated  fervlccs  being 
""^^^^^^  expired.  This  is  now  the  period  to  fly  from  flavery  and 
fraud." 

**  I  am  happy  in  acquainting  the  old  countrymen  that 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  are  fully  fettled,  and  that  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  united  as  well  from  intereft  as 
froni  alTection.  I  need  not  tell  you  who  are  born  in  A- 
merica,  that  you  have  been  cheated  and  abufed.  You 
are  both  fenfible  that  in  order  to  procure  your  liberty  you 
mult  quit  your  leaders,  and  join  your  real  friends,  who 
Icorn  to  impofe  upon  you,  and  who  wrll  receive  you  with 
open  arms,  kindly  foi^iving  all  your  errors.  You  arc 
loid  yon  are  furmunded  by  a  numerous  militia.  This  is 
alfo  falfe.  AfTociate  then  together,  make  ufe  of  your  fire- 
locks, and  join  the  Britilh  army,  where  you  will  be  permit- 
ted to  difpofe  of  yourfelves   as  you   pleafc.'^ 

About  the  fame  time  or  rather  a  little  before,  the  news 
arrived  of  the  redndtion  of  Charlefton,  and  the  capture 
of  the  whole  AmeMcan  fouthern  army.  Such  was  the 
iirmnefs  of  the  common  foldiery,  and  fo  ftrong  their  at- 
tachment to  the  caufe  of  their  country,  that  though  dan- 
ger impelled,  want  urged,  and  Britifh  favor  invited  them 
to  a  change  of  fides,  yet  on  the  arrival  of  but  a  fcanty  fup- 
ply  of  meat  for  therr  immediate  fubfiO-ence,  military  du- 
ty was  cheerfully  performed,  and  no  uncommon  defcr- 
tion  took  place. 

So  great  were  the  necelTities  of  the  American  army, 
that  Gen.  Waftiington  was  obliged  to  call  on  the  magif- 
trates  of  the  adjacent  counties  for  fpecified  quantities  of 
provliions,  to  be  fupplied  in  a  given  number  of  days. 
At  other  times  he  was'tompelled  to  fend  out  detachments 
of  his  troops,  to  take  provifiuns  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet from  the  citizens.  This  expedient  at  length  failed, 
for  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army  afforded  no 
further  fupplies.  Thefe  imprcflmcnts  were  not  only  in- 
jurious to  the  morals  and  difcipliue  of  the  army,  but  tend- 
ed to  alienate  the  affc6lions  of  the  people.  Much  of  the 
fupport,  which  the  American  general  had  previously  ex- 
perienctd  from  the  inh^ibitants,  proceeded  from  the  dif- 
ference of  treatment  they  received  from  their  own  army, 
V  compared 
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compared  with  what  they  fuffered  from  the  Britifh.  The  1780. 
General,  whom  the  inhabitants  hitherto  regarded  as  their  ^^^^^^^ 
protector,  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  dilband  his 
troops,  or  to  fupport  them  by  force.  The  fituation  of 
Gen.  Wafhington  was  eminently  embarraffing.  The  ar- 
my looked  to  him  for  proviilons,  the  inhabitants  for  pro- 
tedlion  of  their  property.  To  fupoly  the  one,  and  not  offend 
the  other,  Teemed  little  lefs  than  animpofiibility.  To  pre- 
ferve  order  and  fubordination  in  an  army  of  free  repub- 
licans, even  when  well  fed,  paid  and  clothed,  would  have 
been  a  work  of  difiicuity,  but  to  retain  them  in  fervice 
and  redrain  them  with  difcipline,  when  deltitute,  not  on- 
ly of  the  comforts,  but  often  of  the  neceiiaries  of  life, 
required  addrefs  and  abilities  of  fuch  magnitude  as  are 
rarely  found  in  human  nature.       In  this  choice  of  diffi-  ^ 

cukies  Gen.  Wartiington  not  only  kept  his  army  together, 
but  conducted  with  ih  much  difcretion,  as  to  command 
the  approbation  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  citizens. 

So  great  a  fcarcity,  in  a  country  ufually  abounding 
with  provifions,  appears  extraordinary,  but  various  re- 
mote caufes  had  concurred  about  this  time  to  produce  an 
unprecedented  deficiency.  The  feafons  both  in  1779  and 
1780  were  unfavorable  to  the  crops.  The  labors  of  the 
hufbandmen,  who  were  attached  to  the  caufe  of  inde- 
pendence, had  been  frequently  interitipted  by  the  calls 
for  militia  duty,  Thofe  who  cared  for  neither  fide,  or 
who  from  principles  of  religion  held  the  unlawfulnefs  of 
war,  or  who  were  fe^rretly  attached  to  the  royal  intepefi, 
had  been  very  deficient  in  induftry.  Suchfomenmes  rea* 
foned  thai  all  labor  on  their  farms,  beyond  a  bare  fup- 
ply  of  their  0W.1  neceffities,  was  unavailing  j  but  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  fuff^rings  of  the  army  was  the  daily 
dimlnifhing  value  of  the  continental  bills  of  credit.  The 
farmers  found,  that  the  longer  they  delayed  the  payment 
of  taxes,  the  lefs  quantity  of  country  produce  would  dif- 
charge  the  ftipulated  lum.  They  alfo  obfervcd,  that  die 
longer  they  kept  their  grain  on  hand,  the  more  of  the 
paper  currency  was  obtained  in  exchange  for  it.  This 
either  difcouraged  theai  from  felling,  or  made  them  very- 
tardy  in  coming  to  market.      Many  fecreted  their  provi- 
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I  700.  fions  and  denied  their  having  any,  while  others  who  were 
^^^^'^y^*^  contiguous  to  the  Britifli,  fecretly  fold  to  them  for  gold 
or  lilver.  The  patriotifm  which  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  had  led  fo  many  to  facrifice  property  for  the 
good  of  their  country,  had  in  a  great  degree  fubfided. 
Though  they  ftill  retained  their  good  wifties  for  the  caufc, 
yet  thefe  did  not  carry  them  fo  far  as  to  induce  a  wil- 
lingncl's  to  exchange  the  hard  earned  produce  of  their 
farms,  for  a  paper  currency  of  a  daily  diminilhing  value. 
For  provifions  carried  to  New-York,  the  farmers  receiv- 
ed real  money,  but  for  what  was  carried  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, they  only  received  paper.  The  value  of  the  firft 
was  known,  of  the  other  daily  varying,  but  in  an  un- 
ceaiing  progrcfTion  from  bad  to  worfe.  Laws  were  made 
againft  this  intercourfe,  but  they  were  executed  in  the 
manner  laws  uniformly  have  been  in  the  evaflon  of 
which  multitudes  find  an  immediate  intereft. 

In  addition  to  thefe  difaflers  from  fhort  crops,  and 
depreciating  money,  diforder  and  confufion  pervaded  the 
departments  for  fupplyiig  the  army.  Syftems  for  thefe 
purpofes  had  been  hailily  adopted,  and  were  very  ina- 
dequate to  the  end  propofed.  To  provide  for  an  army 
Ainder  the  beft  eftablifiiments,  and  with  a  full  m.i'iraiy 
chefr,  is  a  work  of  difficulty,  and  though  guarded  by  the 
precautions  which  time  and  experience  have  fuggefted, 
opens  a  door  to  many  frauds;  but  it  was  the  hard  cafe 
of  the  Americans  to  be  called  on  to  difchar^e  this  duty 
Tvithout  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs,  and  under 
511  digefled  fyftems,  and  with  a  paper  currency  that  was 
pot  two  days  of  the  fame  value.  AbulVs  crept  inj 
frauds  were  pra^tifed,  and  (Economy  was  exiled. 

To  obviate   thcfc  evils,    Congrefs  adopted  the  expedi- 
ent   of  fending  a   committee  of   their    own    body  to  the 
camp  of  their  main  army.      Mr.   Schuyler  of  New-York, 
IVir.   Peabody  of  New-Hampfhire,    and  Mr.  Mathews  of 
'  6ouih-Carolina,    were  appointed.      They  were  furniihed 

with  ample  powers  and  inftrudtions  to  reform  abufes-— 
to  alter  preceding  fyflems,  and  to  eftablifli  new  ones  in 
their  room.  This  committee  proceeded  to  camp  in 
^ay  1700,  and  thence  wrote  fundry  letters  to  Congrefs 
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and  the  States,  in  which  they  confirmed  the  reprefen- 
tations  previouily  made  of  the  diftrefles  and  diforders 
every  where  prevalent.  In  particular  they  ftated"  that 
the  army  was  unpaid  for  five  months — that  it  feldom 
had  more  than  fix  days  provifion  in  advance,  and  was 
on  feveral  occafions  for  fundry  fiicceflive  days  without 
meat— that  the  army  was  deftitute  of  forage— that  the 
medical  department  had  neither  fugar,  cofi^ee,  tea,  cho- 
colate, wine  nor  fpiritous  liquors  of  any  kind-— that 
every  department  of  the  army  was  without  money,  and 
had  not  even  the  ihadow  of  credit  left— -that  the  pati- 
ence of  the  foldiers,  born  down  by  the;  prefigure  of 
complicated  fufFerings,  was  on  the  point  of  being  ex- 
haufted." 

A  tide  of  misfortunes  from  all  quarters  was  at  this 
time  pouring  in  upon  the  United-States.  There  appear- 
ed not  however,  in  iheir  public,  bodies,  the  fmallefl  dif- 
pofition  to  purchafe  fafety  by  conceffions  of  any  fort. 
They  feemed  to  rife  in  the  midft  of  their  diflirefiTes,  and 
to  gain  ftrength  from  the  prefilire  of  calamities.  When 
Congrefscould  neither  command  money  nor  creditfor  the 
iubiiilcnce  of  thei?*  army,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
formed  an  airociation  to  procure  a  fupply  of  necefr^ry 
articles  for  their  fufFering  foldiers.  The  fum  of  300,000 
dollars  was  fubfcribed  in  a  few  days,  and  converted  into 
a  bank,  the  principal  defign  of  which  was  to  purchals:? 
proviiions  for  the  troops,  in  the  mqfi:  prompt  and  effi- 
cacious manner.  The  advantages  of  this  inlLitutioh 
were  great,  and  particularly  enhanced  by  the  critical 
time  in  which  it  was  inftituccd.  The  lofs  oF  Charlelton, 
and  the  fubfequent  Britifli  victories  in  Carolina,  produ- 
ced effects  direcHily  the  reverfe  of  what  were  eXj>ecled. 
It  being  the  deliberate  rclolution  of  the  -Americans  ne- 
ver to  return  to  the  government  of  Great- Britain,  fuch 
unfavorable  events  as  threatened  the  fubverfion  of  irjdc- 
pendence,  operated  as  incentives  to  their  exertions.  The 
patriotic  flame  which  had  blazed  forth  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war  v/as  re-kindled.  A  willingnefs  to  do,  and  to 
fuffer,  in  the  caufe  of  American  liberty,  was  revived  in 
the  breads  of  many.  Thefe  difpofitions  were  invigor- 
ated 
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I  780.  ated  by  private  aflurances,  that  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty 
^•^-^^^^^  would,  in  the  courfe  of  the  campaign,  fend  a  powerful 
arm.micnt  to  their  aid.  To  excite  the  States  to  be  in 
readinefs  for  this  event,  Congrefs  circulated  among  them 
an  addrefs  of  which  the  following  is  a  part.  **  The 
crifis  calls  for  exertion.  Much  is  to  be  done  in  a  little 
tin:ie,  and  every  motive  that  can  ftimulate  the  mind  of 
mail  prefenis  itfelf  to  view.  No  period  has  occurred  in 
this 'long  and  glorious  ftruggle,  in  which  indecifion 
would  be  fo  deftru6live  on  the  one  h«"ind,  and  on  the 
other,  no  conjunclure  has  been  more  favorable  to  great 
and  deciding  efforts." 

The  powers  of  the  committee  of  Congrefs  in  the  Ame- 
rican camp,  were  enlarged  fo  fa^  as  to  authorife  them  to 
frame  and  execute  fnch  plans  as,  in  their  opinion,  would 
moft  effeiftually  draw  forth  the  refources  of  the  country, 
in  co-operating  with  the  armament  expelled  from  France. 
In  this  chara<Sler  they  wrote  fundry  letters  to  the  States, 
Simulating  them  to  vigorous  exertions.  It  was  agreed 
to  make  arrangements  for  bringing  into  the  field,  35,000 
effective  men,  and  to  call  on  the  States  for  fpecific  fup- 
plies  of  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  fupport.  To  ob- 
tain the  men  it  was  propofed  to  complete  the  regular  re- 
giments by  draughts  from  the  militia,  and  to  make  up 
v/liat  they  fell  /hort  of  35,000  effe^^tives,  by  calling  forth 
more  of  the  militia.  Every  motive  concurred  to  roufe 
the  ad^ivity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  States  nearly  ex- 
haufted  with  the  war,  ardently  wiihed  for  its  determina- 
tion. An  opportunity  now  offered  for  ftriking  a  deci- 
five  blow,  that  might  at  once,  as  they  fuppofed,  rid  the 
country  of  its  diftreffes.  The  only  thing  required  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  was  to  bring  into  the  field 
35,000  men,  and  to  niake  effectual  arrangements  for  their 
fupport.  The  tardinefs  of  deliberation  in  Congrefs  was 
in  a  great  mcafurc  done  away,  by  the  full  powers  given  to 
tlieir  comiijitiec  in  camp.  Accurate  eftimates  were  made 
oL every  .inicle  of  fupply,  neceffary  for  the  enfuJFig  cam- 
paign. Thefc,  and  alfo  the  numbers  of  men  wanted, 
were  quotaed  on  the  ten  northern  States  in  proportion  to 
their  abilities  and   numbers.      In  conformity  to  thefe  rc- 
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quifitions,  Tigorous  refolutions  were  adopted  for  carrying      17S0 
them  into  effecl.      Where  voluntary  cnllftments  fell  fiiort  ^^"'^''f'**^ 
of  the  propofed   number,  the  deficiencies    were,   by  the 
laws  of  feveral  States,  to  be  made  up  by  draughts  or  lots 
from  the  militia.      The   towns  in  New-England  and  the 
counties  in   the  middle  States,  were  rcfpe^lively  called  om 
for   a  fpecified  number  of  men.     Such  was  the  zeal  of 
the  people  in   New-England,   that  neighbours  would  of- 
ten club  together,   to  engage  one  of  their  number  to  go 
into  the  army.      Being  without  money,   in  conformity  to 
the  pra<Elice  ufual  in  the  early  ftages  of  fociety,   they  paid 
for    military    duty   with  cattle.     Twenty  head  were  fre- 
quently  given  as  a  reward  for  eighteen  months   fervice. 
Maryland  directed  her  Lieutenants  of  counties  to  clafs  all 
the  property  in  their    refpeclive   counties,   into  as  many 
equal  clalfes  as    there    were  men  wanted,   and  each  ciafs 
was  by  law  obliged  within  ten  days  thereafter,  to  furnifh 
an  able  bodied   recruit   to  ferve  during   the  war,   and   in 
cafe  of  their  negle<Sling  or  refufing  fo  to  do,   the  county 
Lieutenants  were  authorifed  to  procure  men  at  their  ex- 
pcnce,   at  any    rate    not    exceeding    1 5   pounds,  in  every 
hundred  pounds  worth  of  property,   clafTed  agreeably  to 
the   law.      Virginia    alfo    clafied    her  citizens,   and  called 
upon  the  refpecftive  clafles  for  every  fifteenth  man  for  pub- 
lic fervice.      Pennfylvania  concentered  the  requifite  pow- 
er in  her  Prefident  Jofeph  R.eed,    and  authorifed   him  to 
draw  forth  the  refources  of  the  State,   under  certain    li- 
mitations, and  if  necelTary  to  declare  martial  law  over  the 
State.     The  legislative  part  of  thefe  complicated  arrange- 
ments was   fpeedily  pafTed,   but  the  execution  though  un- 
commonly   vigorous   lagged  far    behind.      Few  occafions 
could  occur  in  which  it  might  fo^fairly  be  tried,  to  ^vhat 
extent    in  condu(Si:ing  a   war,   a  variety  of  wills  might  be 
brought  r.(f'A^  in  unifon.      The  refult  of  the  experiment 
was,  that  however  favorable  republics  may  be  to  the  libctr- 
ty   and    happinefs   of  the    people   in   the   time  of  peac3, 
they  will  be  greatly   deficient  in  that  vigor   and  difpatch, 
which  military  operations  require,  unleis  fnc}'  in»itate  the 
policy  of  monarchies,  by  committing  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  government  to  the  dire<^ion  of  a  Tingle  will. 
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1780.  While  thefe  preparations  were  making  in  Ameflci^ 
-^^^'^^  thearmament  which  had  been  promifed  by  his  moft  Chrif- 
tian  Majefty  was  on  its  way.  As  foon  as  it  was  known 
in  France,  that  a  refolution  was  adopted,  to  fend  out 
troops  to  the  United  States,  the  young  French  nobility 
difcovered  the  greatefi:  zeal  to  be  employed  on  that  fer- 
vice.  Court  favor  was  fcarcely  ever  folicited  with  more 
c«trneftnefs,  than  was  the  honor  of  ferving  under  Gene- 
ral Walliington,  The  number  of  applicants  was  much 
greater  than  the  fervice  required.  The  difpofition  to 
I'upport  the  American  revolution,  was  not  only  prevalent 
in  the  court  of  France,  but  it  animated  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation.  The  winds  and  waves  did  not  fecond  the 
ardent  wilhes  of  the  French  troops.  Though  they  failed 
from  France  on  the  firflof  May  1  780,  they  did  not  reach  a 
port  in  the  United  States  till  the  loth  of  July  following. 
On  that  day  to  the  gieat  joy  of  the  Amiericans,  M.  de  Ter- 
nay  arrived  at  Rhode-Ifland,  with  a  fquadron  of  fevcn 
fail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  fmaller  armed 
vefTels.  He  likewife  convoyed  a  fleet  of  tranfports  with 
four  old  French  regiments,  befiJes  the  legion  de  Lauzun, 
and  a  battalion  of  artillery,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
6000  men,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral Count  de  Rochambeau.  To  the  French  as  foon  as 
they  landed  poflcflion  was  given  of  the  forts  and  batteries 
on  the  ifland,  and  by  their  exertions,  they  were  foon  put 
in  a  high  ftate  of  defence.  In  a  few  days  after  their  ar- 
rival, an  addrefs  of  congratulation  from  tlvj  General 
AfTemblyof  the  State  of  R.hode-lfland,  waspicfentcd  to 
Count  de  Rochambeau,  in  which  they  exprefild  **  their 
moft  grateful  fenfe  of  the  magnanimous  aid  afforded  to 
the  United  States,  by  their  illufrrious  friend  and  ally  the 
Monarch  of  France,  and  alfo  gave  affurances  of  every 
exertion  in  their  power  for  the  fupply  of  the  French 
forces,  with  all  manner  of  refreihments  and  neceffaries 
for  rendering  the  fervice  happy  and  agreeable."  Roch- 
ambeau declared  in  his  anfwer,  **  that  he  only  brought 
over  the  vanguard  of  a  much  greater  force  which  was 
•  dcftined  for  their  aid;  that  he  was  ordered  by  the  King 
his  madcr  to  afiurc  them,   that  his  whole  power  fliould  be 
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exerted  for  their  fupport :"  "The  French  troops"  he  1780, 
faid  **  were  under  the  ftridleft  difcipline,  and  ailing  under  ^•^'^'^ 
the  orders  of  General  Wafhington,  would  live  with  the 
Americans  as  brethren.  He  returned  their  compliments 
by  an  affurance,  that  as  brethren,  not  only  his  own  life, 
but  the  lives  of  all  thofe  under  his  command  were  devot- 
ed to  their  fervice." 

Gen,  Wafhington  recommended  in  public  orders  to  the 
American  officers,  as  a  fymbol  of  friendfliip  and  affec- 
tion for  their  allies,  to  wear  black  and  white  cockades,  the 
ground  to  be  of  the  firft  colour,  aad  the  relief  of  the  fe- 
cpnd. 

The  French  troops,  united  both  in  intereft  and  affedlion 
with  the  Americans,  ardently  longed  for  an  opportunity 
to  co-operate  with  them  againft  the  common  enemy. 
The  continental  army  wiQied  for  the  fame  with  equal  ar- 
dor. One  circumftance  alone  feemed  unfavourable  to  this 
fpirit  of  enterprife.  This  was  the  deficient  clothing  of 
the  Americans.  Some  whole  lines,  officers  as  well  as 
men,  were  fbabby,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  privates 
were  without  (liirts.  Such  troops,  brought  along  fide 
even  of  allies  fully  clad  in  the  elegance  of  uniformi- 
ty, muft  have  been  more  or  lefs  than  men  to  feel  no  de- 
gradation on  the  contrafl. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  had  only  four  fail  of  the  line  at 
New- York,  when  M.  de  Ternay  arrived  at  Rhode-Illand. 
This  inferiority  was  in  three  days  reverfed,  by  the  arrival 
of  Admiral  Greaves  with  fix  fail  of  the  line.  The  Bri- 
tiffi  Admiral,  having  now  a  fuperiority,  proceeded  to 
Rhode-Ifland.  He  loon  difcovered  that  the  French  were 
perfectly  fecure  from  any  attack  by  fea.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, who  had  returned  in  the  preceding  month  v«'ith  his 
victorious  troops  from  Charlefion,  embarked  about  o'ooo 
of  his  beft  men,  and  proceeded  as  tar  as  Huntingdon-bay 
on  Long-Ifland,  with  the  apparent  defign  of  concurring 
with  the  BritiHi  fleet,  in  attacking  the  French  force  at 
Rhode-Ifland.  When  this  movement  took  place,  Gen, 
Wafhington  {et  his  army  in  motion,  and  proceeded  to 
Peeks-kill.  Had  Sir  Henry  Clinton  profecuted  what  ap- 
peared to  be  his  defign,    Gen.  Wafhingtga  intended  to 
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1780.    have  attacked  New- York  in  his  abfence.     Preparations 
^^^^'^^    were  made  for  this  purpofe,   but  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in- 
ftantly  turned  about  from  Huntingdon-bay  towards  New- 
York. 

la  the  mean  time,  the  French  fleet  and  army  being 
blocked  up  at  Rhode-Ifland,  were  incapacitated  from  co- 
operating with  the  Americans.  Hopes  were  nevcrthe- 
lefs  indulged,  that  by  the  arrival  of  another  fleet  of  his 
niofl:  Chriil:ian  Majefty  then  in  the.  \yeri:-Indies,  under 
the  command  of  Count  de  Guichen,  the(uperiority  would 
be  fo  much  in  favor  of  the  allies,  as  to  enable  them  to 
profecute  their  original  intention,  of  attacking  New- 
York.  When  the  expe^ations  of  the  American?  were 
raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  when  they  were  in  great 
forwardnefs  of  preparation  to  a£t  in  concert  with  their 
allies,  intelligence  arrived  that  Count  de  Guichen  had 
failed  for  France.  This  difappointment  was  extremely 
mortifying.  The  Americans  had  made  uncommon  exer- 
tions, on  the  idea  <  f  receiving  fuch  an  aid  from  their 
allies,  as  would  enable  thenv  to  lay  efFcctual  fiege  to  New- 
York,  or  to  ftrike  fome  decifive  blow.  Their  towering 
expectations  were  in  a  moment  levelled  with  the  duft. 
Another  campaign  was  anticipated,  and  new  Ihades  were 
added  to  the  deep  cloud,  which  for  fome  time  paft  had 
overfhadowed  American  affairs. 

The  campaign  of  1780,  pafTed  away  in  the  northern 
States  as  has  been  related,  in  fuccefiive  difappointments, 
and  reiterated  diftreflcs.  The  country  was  exhaufted, 
the  contincDtal  currency  expiring.  The  army  for  want 
of  fubfiftence,  kcptina«Stivc,  and  brooding  over  its  calami^ 
tics.  While  thefe  difafters  were  openly  menacing  the  ru- 
in of  the  American  caufc,  treachery  was  filently  under- 
mining it.  A  diftingU'lhed  officer  engaged  for  a  iWpUr 
latcd  fum  of  money,  to  betray  into  the  hands  of  the 
Driiifli  an  important  poft  committed  to  his  care.  Gene- 
ral /Arnold  who  committed  this  foul  crime  was  a  native 
of  Conne(^ticut.  That  State,  remarkable  for  the  purity 
of  its  morals,  for  its  republican  principles  and  patriotifm, 
was  the  birth  place  of  a  man  to  whom  none  of  the  other 
States  have   produced  an  equal.     He  had   been  among 
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tlie  firft  to  tak«  up  arms  agalnft  Great-Britain,  and  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  Parent  State  and  the  colo- 
nies. His  diftinguifhed  military  talents  had  procured 
him  ever}^  honor  a  greatful  country  could  beftow.  Poets 
and  Painters  had  marked  him  as  a  fuitable  fubjc<St  for  the 
difplay  of  their  refpeclive  abilities.  He  pofTeiTcd  an  ele- 
vated feat  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  in 
.the  full  enjoyment  of  a  fubftantial  fame,  for  the  purchafe 
of  which,  the  wealth  of  worlds  would  have  been  infuffici^ 
ent.  His  country  had  not  only  loaded  him  with  honors, 
but  fot-given  him  his  crimes.  Though  in  his  accounts 
againlt  the  States  there  was  much  room  to  fufpeft  fraud 
and  itiipofitien,  yet  the  recolledion  of  his  gallantry  and 
good  condu<5i:,  in  a  great  meafure  ferved  as  a  cloak  to  co- 
ver the  whole.  H^  who  had  been  prodigal  of  life  in 
his  country*s  caufe  was  indulged  in  extraordinary  de- 
mands for  his  fervices.  The  generofity  of  the  States 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  extravagance  of  their  fa* 
vorite  officer.  A  fumptuous  table  and  expenfive  equi- 
page, unfupported  by  the  refources  of  private  fortune, 
unguarded  by  the  virtues  of  oeconomy  and  good  ma- 
nagement, iiion  increafed  his  debts  beyond  a  poffioility  of 
his  difcharging  them.  His  love  ofplcafure  produced  the 
love  of  money,  and  that  extinguilhed  ail  fenfibility  to 
the  obligations  of  honor  and  duty.  The  calls  of  luxurv 
were  various  and  preilxng,  and  demanded  gratification 
though  at  the  expence  of  fame  and  country.  Contradls 
were  made,  fpeculations  entered  into,  and -partnerfhips 
inftituted,  which  could  not  bear  invcrtigation.  Oppref- 
lion,  extortion,  mifapplication  of  public  money  and 
property,  furnifhed  him  with  the  farther  means  of 
gratifying  his  favorite  paffions.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
a  change  of  iides  afforded  the  only  hope  of  evading  a 
fcrutiny,  and  at  the  fame  time,  held  out  a  prorpe(^l  of 
replenifhing  his  exhaufted  coffers.  The  difpoiition  of 
the  American  forces  in  the  year  1780,  afforded  an  on-r 
portunity  of  accomplilliing  this  fo  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Britifh,  that  they  could  Well  afford  a  liberal 
reward  for  the  beneficial  treachery.  The  American  ar- 
my was  flationed  in  the   ftrong  holds  of    the   higiiiands 
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on  both  fides  of  the  North-river.  In  this  arrangement, 
Arnold  folicited  for  the  command  of  Weft-point.  This 
has  been  called  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  It  was  built 
after  the  lofs  of  fort  Montgomery,  for  the  defence  of  the 
North  river,  and  was  deemed  the  m.oft  proper  for  com- 
manding its  navigation.  Rocky  ridges  riiing  one  behind 
another,  rendered  it  incapable  of  being  invefted,  by  lefs 
than  twenty  ihoufand  men.  Though  fome  even  then 
entertained  doubts  of  Arnold's  fidelity,  yet  Gen.  Wafti- 
ington  in  the  unfufpecting  fpirit  of  a  foldier,  believing  it 
to  be  impoflible  that  honor  fhould  be  wanting  in  a  breaft 
which  he  knew  was  the  feat  of  valor,  cheerfully  granted 
his  requeft,  and  intrufted  him  with  the  important  poft. 
Gen.  Arnold  thus  invefted  with  command,  carried  on  a 
negociation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  former  fliould  make  a  difpofition  of  his 
forces,  which  would  enable  the  latter  to  furprife  Weft-  I 
point  under  fuch  circumftances,  that  he  would  have  the 
garrifon  fo  completely  in  his  power,  that  the  troops  muft 
either  lay  down  their  arms  or  be  cut  to  pieces.  The 
objecl  of  this  negociation  was  the  ftrongeft  poft  of  the 
Americans,  the  thoroughfare  of  communication,  between 
the  eaftern  and  fouthern  State,  and  was  the  repoiirory 
of  their  moft  valuable  ftores.  The  lofs  of  it  would  hav^ 
been  fevcrely  felt. 

The  agent  employed  in  this  negociation  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  Major  Andre,  adjutant  general 
of  the  Britifli  army,  a  young  officer  of  great  hopes,  and 
of  uncommon  merit.  Nature  had  beftowed  on  him  an 
elegant  tafte  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  which  by  in- 
duftrious  cultivation  he  had  greatly  improved.  He  pof- 
felTcd  many  amiable  qualities,  and  very  great  accomplilli- 
ments.  His  fidelity  together  with  his  place  and  charaOer,, 
eminently  fitted  him  for  this  bufinefs;  but  his  high  ideas  of 
candor,  and  his  abhorrence  of  duplicity,  made  him  inex- 
pert in  pradlifing  thofe  arts  of  deception  which  it  requir- 
ed. To  favor  the  neceflary  communications,  the  Vul- 
ture floop  of  war  had  been  previoufly  ftationed  in  the 
North  river,  as  near  to  Arnold's  pofts  as  was  prafticable, 
Vuho.ut  exciting  fufpicion.  Before  th.is  a  \yritten  corres- 
pondence 
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pondence  between  Arnold  and  Andre,  had  been  for  fomc  17B0. 
time  carried  on,  under  the  fictitious  names  of  Guflavus  ^^^^"^'^'"'^ 
and  Anderfouo/  A  boat  was  fent  at  night  from  the  (liore  Sep.  2  i» 
to  fetch  Major  Andre.  On  its  return,  Arnold  met  him 
at  the  beach,  without  the  pofts  of  either  army.  Their 
bufinefs  was  not  finiflied  till  it  v/as  too  near  the  dawn  of 
day  for  Andre  to  return  to  the  Vulture.  Arnold  told  him 
he  muft  be  concealed  till  the  next  night.  For  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  was  conducted  within  one  of  the  American 
pofts,  againft  his  previous  ftipulation  and  knowledge, 
and  continued  with  Arnold  the  following  day.  The 
boatmen  refufed  to  carry  him  back  the  next  night,  as  the 
Vulture,  from  being  expofed  to  the  fire  of  fome  cannon 
brought  up  to  annojr  her,  had  changed  her  polition. 
Andre's  return  to  New- York  by  land,  was  then  the  only 
pradlicable  mode  of  efcape.  To  favor  this  he  quitted 
his  uniform  which  he  had  hitherto  worn  under  a  fur- 
tout,  for  a  common  coat,  and  was  furnifhed  with  a  horfe, 
and  under  the  name  of  John  Anderfon,  with  a  paiTport 
''  to  go  to  the  lines  of  White  Plains  or  lower  if  he  thought 
proper,  he  being  on  public  bufinefs.'*  He  advanced  a* 
lone  and  undifiurbed  a  great  part  of  the  way.  When  he 
thought  himfelf  almofl:  out  of  danger,  he  was  ftopt  by 
three  of  the  New- York  militia,  who  were  with  others 
fcouting  between  the  out  pofts  of  the  two  armies.  Ma- 
jor Andre  inftcad  of  producing  his  pafs,  afi^ed  the  man 
who  ftopt  him  *^  where  he  belonged  to"  who  anfwered 
**  to  below"  meaning  New- York.  He  replied  "  fo  do  I" 
and  declared  himfelf  a  Britiili  officer,  and  prefled  that 
he  might  not  be  detained.  He  foon  difcovered  his  mif- 
take.  His  captors  proceeded  to  fearch  him:  Sundry  pa- 
pers were  found  in  his  pofTeffion.  Thefe  were  fecreted 
in  his  boots,  and  were  in  Arnold's  hand  writing.  They 
contained  cxa<St  returns  of  the  ftate  of  the  forces,  ord- 
nance and  defences  at  Weft-Point,  with  the  artillery  or- 
ders,  critical  remarks  on  the  works,    &c. 

Andre  offered  his  captors  a  purfe  of  gold  aad  a  new 
valuable  watch,  if  they  would  let  him  pafs,  and  perma- 
nent provifion  and  future  promotion,  if  they  would  con- 
vey and  accompany  him  to  New-York,     They  nobly  dif- 

dained 
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'.-■'.':  dairifd  the  proffered  bribe,  and  delivered  him  a  prifoner 
^"'"^  to  Lieut.  Col.  Janiefon,  who  commanded  the  fcout- 
ing  pAfties.  In  teflimony  of  the  high  fenfe  entertained 
of  the  virtuous  and  patriotrc  conduct  of  John  Paulding, 
Divid  Williams,  and  Ifaac  Van  Vert,  the  captors  of 
Andre.,  Congrcfs  refolved  **  That  each  of  them  re- 
ceive aiinually  two  hundred  dollars  in  fpeice  during 
life,  and  that  the  board  of  war  be  dire£ted  to 
procure  for  each  of  them  a  filver  meda),  on  one  fide 
of  which  fliQuld  be  a  fhield  with  this  infcription, 
FiJdiity\  and  on  the  other,  the  following  motto,  Vincit 
Jmor  Pdtriitr,  and  that  the  commander  in  chief  be  re- 
queftcd  to  prefent  the  fame,  with  the  thanks  of  Congrefs, 
for  ihelr  fidelity  and  the  eminent  fervice  they  had  render- 
ed th(?ir  country."  Andre  when  delivered  to  Jamclon 
contir.ued  to  call  himfelf  by  the  name  of  Anderfon,  and 
afked  leave  to  fend  a  letter  to  Arnold,  to  acquaint  him 
with  Anderfon's  detention.  This  was  inconlidcrately 
granted.  Arnold  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  abandon- 
ed every  thing,  and  went  on  board  the  Vidrure  floop  of 
war.  Lieut.  Col.  Jamefon  forwarded  to  Gen.  Wafliing- 
ton  all  the  papers  found  on  Andre,  together  with  a  let- 
ter giving  an  account  of  the  whole  affair,  but  the  express, 
by  taking  a  different  route  from  the  Generaf,  who  was 
returning  from  a  conference  at  Hartford  with  Count  dc 
Pvochattibeau,  miffed  him.  This  caufed  fuch  a  delay  as 
gave  Arnold  time  to  effect  his  efcape.  The  fame  packet 
which  detailed  the  particularsof  Andre's  capture,  brought 
a  letter  fron^  him,  in  which  he  avowed  his  name  and  cha- 
ra^Slcr,  and  endeavoured  to  lliew  that  he  did  not  come 
under  the  dcfcnpiion  of  a  fpy.  The  letter  was  exprcffed 
in  terms  of  dignity  without  infolence,  and  of  apology 
without  meannefs.  He  ftated  therein,  that  he  held  a 
corrcfpondence  with  a  perfon  under  the  orders  of  his 
General.  That  his  intention  went  no  farther  than  meet- 
ing that  perfon  on  neutral  ground,  for  the  purpofe  of 
intelligence,  and  that,  againft  his  ffipulation,  his  inten- 
tion, and  v;ithout  his  knowledge  hcforehand,  he  was 
brought  within  the  American  pofts,  and  had  to  concert 
his  efcape  from  them.  Being  taken  on  his  return  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  vile  condition  of  an  enemy  iu  difguife. 

His 
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His  principal  requeft  was  that  **  whatever  his  fate  might     i7?o. 
be,    a  decency   of  treatment  might   be   obferved,   which   ^ 
would  mark,  that  though  unfortunate  he  was  branded  with 
nothing  that  was  difhonourable,   and   that  he  was  invo- 
luntarily an  impofter." 

General  WaOiington  referred  the  whole  cafe  of  Ma- 
jor Andre  to  the  examination  and  deciiion  of  a  board, 
confifting  of  fourteen  general  officers.  On  his  examination» 
he  voluntarily  confefTed  every  thing  that  related  to 
himfclf,  and  particularly  that  he  did  not  come  afhore  under 
the  protection  of  a  flag.  The  board  did  not  examine  a  fingle 
witnefs,  but  founded  their  report  on  his  own  confeflioa. 
In  this  they  flated  the  following  fa(5ls :  "  That  Major  An- 
dre came  on  fhore  on  the  night  of  the  21ft  of  Septem- 
ber in  a  private  and  fecret  manner,  and  that  he  changed 
his  drefs  within  the  American  lines,  and  under  a  feigned  ^ 
name  and  difguifed  habit  paifed  their  works,  and  was  ta- 
ken in  a  difguifed  habit  when  on  his  way  to  Ncw-lork, 
and  when  taken,  feveral  papers  were  found  in  his  poflef- 
fion,  which  contained  intelligence  for  the  enemy."  From 
rhefe  fa£ls  they  farther  reported  it  as  their  opinion  "  That 
Major  Andre  ought  to  be  conlidered  as  a  fpy,  and  that 
agreeably  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of  nations  he  ought  to 
fufFer  death." 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant  General  Robertfon, 
and  the  late  American  General  /irnold,  wrote  preffing 
letters  to  General  Walhington,  to  prevent  the  decifion  of 
the  board  of  general  officers  from  being  carried  into  ef- 
fect. General  Arnold  in  particular  urged,  that  every 
thing  done  by  Major  Andre  was  done  by  his  particular 
requelt,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  the  acknowledged 
commanding  officer  in  the  department.  He  contended 
**  that  he  had  a  right  to  tranfutft  all  thefe  matters  for 
which  though  wrong.  Major  Andre  ought  not  to  fuf- 
fer."  An  interview  ^Ifo  took  place  between  General  Ro- 
bertfon on  the  part  of  the  Britiih,  and  General  Greene, 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Every  thing  was  urged 
by  the  former,  that  ingenuity  or  humanity  could  fug- 
ged for  averting  the  propofed  execution,  Greene  made  a 
propoiition  for  d?liv£ring  up  Andre  for  Arnoldj  but  find- 
ing 
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1780.  ing  this  could  not  be  acceded  to  by  the  Britifli,  without 
v^^-Y—O  oticiuilng  againft  every  principle  of  policy.  Robertfon 
urged  **  that  Andre  went  on  fhore  under  the  fandtion  of 
a  tlag,  and  that  being  then  in  Arnold's  power,  he  Was 
not  accountable  for  his  fubfequent  adtions,  which  were 
laid  to  be  compulfory."  To  this  it  was  replied  that 
*'  he  was  employed  in  the  execution  of  meafures  very 
foreign  from  the  obje6ls  of  flags  of  truce,  and  fuch  as 
they  were  never  meant  to  authorife  or  countenance,  and 
that  Major  Andre  in  the  courfe  of  his  examination  had 
candidly  confelTed,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  came  on  fliore  under  the  fan(il:lon  of  a  flag." 
As  Greene  and  Robertfon  difi^ered  fo  widely  both  in  their 
llatement  of  fa6ts,and  the  inferences  they  drew  from  them, 
the  latter  propofed  to  the  former,  that  the  opinions  of  dif- 
^  interefl:ed  gentlemen  might  be  taken  on  the  fubjc<ri:,  and 
propofed  Kniphaufcn  and  Piochambeau.  Robertfon  alfo 
urged  that  Andre  pofl^efl^ed  a  great  fliare  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  efteem;  and  that  he  would  be  infinitely  obliged 
if  he  ihould  be  fpared.  He  offered  that  in  cafe  Andre 
was  permitted  to  return  with  him  to  New-York,  any 
perfon  whatever,  that  might  be  named,  fhould  be  fet  at 
liberty.  All  thefe  arguments  and  entreaties  having  fail- 
ed, Robertfon  prefented  a  long  letter  from  Arnold,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  Andre,  by  acknow- 
ledging himfelf  the  author  of  every  part  of  his  conducSt, 
*'  and  particularly  infifted  on  his  coming  from  the  Vul- 
ture, under  a  flag  which  he  had  fent  for  that  purpofe," 
He  declared  that  if  Andre,  fufFered  he  fhould  think 
himfelf  bound  in  honour  to  retaliate.  He  alfo  ob- 
fcrvcd  **  that  forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
South-Carolina  had  jufl:ly  forfeited  their  lives,  which 
had  hitherto  been  fpared  only  through  the  clemency 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  but  who  could  no  longer  extend 
his  mercy  if  Major  Andre  fuffxred:  an  event  which  would 
probably  open  a  fcene  of  bloodflied,  at  which  humanity 
muft  revolt."  He  intreated  Wafhington  by  his  own  ho- 
nour, and  for  that  of  humanity  not  to  fufl^er  an  unjuft: 
fentence  to  touch  the  life  of  Andre,  but  if  that  warning 
fliould  be  difregardcd  and  Andre  fu^cr,   he   called  Hea- 

veo 
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Tcn  and  earth  to  witnefs,  that  he  alone  would  be  juftly  1781. 
anfwerable  for  the  torrents  of  blood  that  might  be  fpilt  ^-^^"^f"***^ 
in  confequence/^ 

Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  royal  commanders  to 
fave  Andre,  but  without  effect.  It  was  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  American  army  that  his  life  was  forfeited^  and 
that  national  dignity  and  found  policy  required  that  the 
forfeiture  fhould  be  exa6led. 

Andre  though  fuperior  to  the  terrors  of  death,  wifhed 
to  die  like  a  foldier.  To  obtain  this  favour,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Gen.  Wafhington,  fraught  with  fentiments  of 
military  dignity.  From  an  adherence  to  ihe  ufages  of  war, 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  grant  this  requeftj  but  his 
delicacy  was  faved  from  the  pain  of  receiving  a  negative 
anfwer.  The  guard  which  attended  him  in  his  confine- 
ment, marched  with  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  The 
way,  over  which  he  pafied,  was  crouded  on  each  fide  by 
anxious  fpeflators.  Their  fenfibility  was  ftrongly  imprefl- 
ed  by  beholding  a  well  drefll;d  youth,  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  of  a  peculiarly  engaging  perfon,  mien  and  afpecSt, 
devoted  to  immediate  execution.  Major  Andre  walked 
with  firmnefs,  compofure  and  dignity,  between  two  ofli- 
cers  of  his  guard,  his  arm  being  locked  in  theirs.  Up- 
on feeing  the  preparations  at  the  fatal  fpot,  he  afked  with 
fome  degree  of  concern  **  Mufti  die  in  this  manner?"-— 
He  was  told  it  was  unavoidable— He  replied,  "  I  am  re- 
conciled to  my  fate,  but  not  to  the  mode;"  but  foon  fub- 
joined,  "  It  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang."  He  afccnd- 
ed  the  cart  with  a  pleafing  countenance,  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  compofure,  which  excited  the  admiration  and 
melted  the  hearts  of  all  the  fpedtators.  He  was  afked 
when  the  fatal  moment  was  at  hand,  if  he  had  anything 
to  Cxy-f  he  anfwered  nothing  but  to  requeft  *'  That  you 
will  witnefs  to  the  world  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man." 
The  fucceeding  moments  clofed  the  aiTeciing  fcene. 

This  execution  was  the  fabje«5l  of  fevere  cenfu'  es.  Bar- 
barity, cruelty  and  murder,  were  plentifully  charged  oa 
the  Americans,  but  the  impartial  of  all  nations  allowed, 
that  it  was  warranted  by  the  ufages  of  war.  It  cannot 
be  condemned,  without  condemning  the  maxims  of  felf- 

VoL.  II,  C  c  prefervation 
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1781.  prcfervation,  which  have  uniformly  guided  the  pra<^icaf 
-^'^^"^^  of  hoftile  nations.  The  finer  feelings  of  humanity  would 
Jiavc  been  gratified,  by  difpenfing  with  the  rigid  maxims 
of  war  in  favour  of  fo  diftingtitflied  an  officer,  but  thefi: 
feelings  muft  be  controlled  by  a  regard  for  the  public  fafe- 
ry.  Such  was  the  diltrefled  ftate  of  the  American  ar- 
my, and  fo  abundant  were  their  caufes  of  complaint, 
that  thcie  was  much  to  fear  fron-^  the  contagious  nature 
of  treachery.  Could  it  have  been  reduced  to  a  certain- 
ty that  there  were  no  more  Arnolds  in  America,  perhaps 
Andre's  life  might  have  been  fpared;  but  the  neceflity 
of  difcouraging  farther  plots,  fixed  his  fate,  and  ftamped 
it  with  ihe  leal  of  political  neceflity.  If  conjedlures  in 
the  boundlcfs  field  of  poflible  contingencies  were  to  be 
indulged,  it  might  be  faid  that  it  was  more  confonant  to 
extended  humaiiity  to  take  one  life,  than  by  ill  timed  le- 
nity to  lay  a  foundation,  which  probably  would  occafion 
not  only  the  lof^  of  many,  but  endanger  the  independ- 
ence of  a  great  country. 

Though  a  regard  to  the  public  fafety  impofed  a  neccf- 
fity  for  inflicfting  the  rigors  of  martial  law,  yet  the  rare 
worth  of  this  unfortunate  officer  made  his  unhappy  cafe 
the  fubjedt  of  univcrfal  regret.  Not  only  among  the 
p?.rtifans  of  royal  government,  but  among  the  firmeft 
American  republicans,  the  fiiendly  tear  of  fympathy 
freely  flowed,  for  the  early  fall  of  this  amiable  young 
man.  Some  condemned,  others  jufiificd,  hut  all  regret- 
ted the  fatal  fentence  v/hich  put  a  period  to  his  valuable 
fife. 

This  grand  proje61:  terminated  with  no  other  alterati- 
on in  rcfpei^l  of  the  Briiifh,  than  that  of  their  exchang- 
ing one  of  their  be  ft  officers  for  the  worft  man  in  the 
American  army.  Arnold  was  immediately  made  a  3ri* 
gadicr  General,  in  the  fervice  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  failure  of  thefcheme  refpccling  Weft-Point, 
jijadc  it  DCceiTary  for  him  to  difpel  tlie  cloud,  which 
ovcifljadowed  his  characSter,  by  the  performance  of  fomc 
fignal  fervice  for  his  new  mafters.  The  condition  of  the 
American  army,  aflTorded  him  a  profpect  of  doing  fome- 
thing  of  confequcncc.      He  flattered  himfelf  that    by  the 

allurement  J 
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allurements  of  pay   and  promotion,   he  fhould  be  able  to     178 1. 
raife  a  numerous  force,  from  among  the  diftrefled  Ame-   ^^^^""^""'^ 
rican  foldiery.      He    therefore  took  methods  for  accom- 
plifhing   this    purpofe,    by    obviating   their  fcruples,    and 
working  on  their  paffions.      His  iirft  public  meafure  was 
iffuing  an  addrefs,  directed  to  the  inhabitants  of  America, 
xlated  from  New-York,  five  days  after  Andre's  execution.  Ovt.    7. 
In  this  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  himfelf  for  deferting  their      ^7^  ^* 
caufe.      He  faid  *'  that    when  he   firft  engaged  in  it,   he 
conceived  the  rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,   and 
that  duty  and  honor  called  him  to  her  defence.      A  re- 
drefs    of  grievances  was  his  only    aim    and    obje^St.      He 
however   acquiefced   in   the  declaration  of  independence, 
although  he  thought  it  precipitate.      But  the  reafons  that 
then  were  offered  to  jufiify  that  meafure,  no  longer  could 
cxift,   when  Great  Britain   with  the   open  arms   of  a  pa- 
rent,  offered  to  embrace    them  as  children  and   to  grant 
the  wifhed  for  redrefs.      From  the  refufal  of  thefe  pro- 
.pofals,  and  the  ratification  of  thevFrench  alliance,    all  his 
ideas    of  the  juftice  and   policy  of  the  war  were  totally 
changed, and  from  that  tiir.e,he  had  becomea  profelTed  loy- 
aliil.      He  acknowledged  that  *' in  thefe  principles  he  had 
only  retained  his  arms  and  command,   for  an  opportuni- 
ty  to   furrender  them  to    Great  Britain/'      This  addrefs 
was  foon   followed  by  another,    infctibed    to  the    officers 
and  foldiers  of  the  continental  army.      This  was  intend- 
ed to  induce  them  to  follow  his  example,    and  engage  in 
the  royal  fervice.      He  informed  them,    that    he  was  au- 
thorifed  to  raife  a  corps   of   cavalry  and    iiifantryj   who 
were  to  be   on  the  fame  footing  with  the  other  troops  in 
the  Britifh   fervice.      To   allure    the   private,  men,    three 
guineas   were  offered  to   each,   befides  payment  for  their 
horfes,    arms  and  accoutrements.      Pv.ank   in    the  Britifli 
army    was  alfo  held    out  to    the  American    ofikers,   who 
would  recruit  and  bring    in   a  certain    number    of  men, 
proportioned  to   the  different  grades    in  military  fervice. 
Thefe  offers  were  propofed  to  unpaid  foldiers,   who  were 
fuffering  from  the  want  of  both  food  and  cloathing,   and 
to  officers  who  were  in  a  great  degree  obliged  to  fupporc 
themfelves  from  their  own  refources,    while  they  were 

fpending 
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fpcnding  the  prime  of  their  days,   and  rifquing  their  livet 

in  the  unproduflive  fervice  of  Congrefs.      Though   they 

were  urged  at  a  time  when  the  paper  currency  was  at  its 

loweft  ebb   of  depreciation,   and  the   wants   and  diftrefTes 

of  the   American    army  were  at  their  highefb  pitch,   yet 

they  did  not  produce  the  intended  effe€t  on   a  fingle  fen- 

tinel  or  officer.     Whether  the  circumftances  of  Arnold's 

cafe,    added  new   fhades   to  the   crime    of   defertion,  or 

whether    their  providential    efcapc  from    the     deep    laid 

fcheme   againft  Weft-point,   gave   a    higher  tone   to  the 

firmnefs  of  the  Americin  foldiery,    cannot  be  unfoldedi 

But   either    from    thefe  or  fome    other  caufes,   defertion 

wholly  ceafcd  at  this  remarkable  period  of  the  war. 

It  is  matter   of    reproach   to  the    United   States,  that 
they  brought  into  public  view  a  man  of  Arnold's  charac-^ 
ter,  but  it  is  to  the  honor  of  human  nature,  that  a  great 
revolution  and    an    eight   years    war    produced    but  one. 
In  civil  contefts,  for  officers  to  change  (ides  has  not  been 
unufual,  but  in  the  various  events  of  the  American  war, 
and  among  the  many  regular  officers  it  called  to  the  field, 
nothing  occurred  that  bore  any  refemblance  to  the  conduft 
of   Arnold.      His    fingular    cafe   enforces   the  policy  o£ 
conferring  high  irufts  exclufively  on  men  of  clean  hands, 
and  of  withholding  all  public  confidence  from  thofe  who 
are  fubjedled  to  the  dominion  of  pleafure. 
Nov. 23.        -^  gallant    enterprize  of  Major   Talmadge  about  this 
time  fhall    clofe    this  chapter.      He  crofTed  the  found   to 
Long-lfiand  with    Jio    men,  made  a   circuitous  march  of 
20  miles  to    Fort-George,  and    reduced  it    without   any 
other  lofs  than  that  of    one  private  man  wounded.      He 
killed  and    wounded  eight  of  the  enemy,  captured  a  Lt. 
Colonel,   a  Captain  and  55  privates. 
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C  H  A  P.     XXL 

Foreign  Affairs t   conne&ed  ivith  the  American   Revolution 
1780,    1781. 

THAT  fpark  which  vyas  firfl:  kindled  at  Bofton, 
gradually  expanded  itefelf  till  fundry  of  the  nati- 
ons of  Europe  were  involved  in  its  wide  fpreading  flame. 
France,  Spain  and  Holland  were  in  the  years  1778,  f779 
and  1780  fucceflively  drawn  in  fqr  a  fliare  of  the  general 
calamity. 

Thefe  events  had  fo  direft  an  influence  on  the  Ameri- 
can war,  that  a  fliort  recapitulation  of  them  becomes 
necefliary. 

Soon  after  his  moft    Catholic    Majefl:y    declared  war 
againfl:    Great-Britain,    expeditions    were    carried   on  by 
Don    Galvez  the  Spanifli  governor  of  Louifiana,  againft 
the   Britifli    fettlements    in    Weft-Florida.      Thefe    were 
eaflly  reduced.      The    conqueft    of  the    whole   province  May  5, 
was   completed    in  a  few    months    by    the    reduftion  of    i/Si. 
Penfacola.      The    Spaniards    were    not   fo    fuccefsful    in 
their  attempts  againft  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica.      They  had 
blockaded  the  former  of  thefe  places  on  the  landfide  ever 
fince  July  1779>  and  foon  after  invefted   it  as  clofely  by 
fea,  as  the  nature  of  the    gut,  and    variety   of   wind  and 
weather,  would  permit.      Towards    the  clofe  of  the  year 
the  garrifon  was    reduced    to    great    ftraits.      Vegetables 
were  with  difliculty   to   be   got  at    any  price,   but  bread, 
,the  great  efl^ential  both  of  lile    and  health,  was  moft  de- 
ficient.     Governor  Elliott    who    commanded  in  the  gar- 
rifon,  made  an  experiment  to  afcertain  what  quantity  of 
rice  would  fuffice  a   Angle    perfon,    and    lived  for   eight 

fucceflive  days,  on   thirty  two   ounces    of  that  nutritious  „  ,     „ 
^  Feb.  o, 

grain.  ., 

The  critical  fltuation  of  Gibraltar  called  for  relief.  ' 
A  ftrong  fquadron  was  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  and 
the  command  of  it  given  to  Sir  George  Rodney.  He 
v/hen  on  his  way  thither  fell  in  with  15  fail  of  merchant 
men,  under  a  flight  convoy  bound  from  St.  Sebaftian  to 
Cadiz,  and  captured  the  whole.  Several  of  the  veflTels 
were  ladea  with  provifions  which  being  fent  into  Gibral- 
tar 
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tar  proved  a  feafon^ble  iupply.  In  eight  days  after,  lie 
engrt^;.'d  near  Cape  St,  Vincent  with  a  Spanifh  fquadron 
July  lo.  ^£  eleven  iail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de 
Lmgara.  Early  in  the  action  the  Spanifh  fliip  San  Do- 
mingo mounting  70  guns,  and  carrying  600  men  blew 
up,  and  all  on  board  periflied.  The  adion  continued  with 
great  vigor  on  both  fides  for  ten  hours.  The  Spanifli  Ad- 
miral's Ihip  the  Phoenix  of  80  guns,  with  three  of  70, 
were  carried  into  a  Britifti  port.  The  San  Julian  of  70, 
guns  was  taken.  A  Lieutenant  with  70  Britiih  feameo 
was  put  en  board,  but  as  flie  ran  on  Ihore,  the  vidlors 
became  prifoners.  Another  fhip  of  the  fame  force  was 
alfo  taken,  but  afterwards  totally  loft.  Four  efcaped, 
but  two  of  them  were  greatly  damaged.  The  Spanifh 
Admiral  did  not  ftrike  till  his  lliip  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
wreck.  Captain  Macbride  of  the  Bienfaifetnt,  to  whom 
he  ftruck,  difdaining  to  convey  infe£lion  even  to  an  ene- 
n-y,  informed  him  that  a  malignant  fmall  pox  prevailed 
on  board  the  Bienfaiftient ;  and  offered  to  permit  the  Spa- 
nifli prifoners  to  ftay  on  board  the  Phoenix,  rather  than 
by  a  removal  to  expofe  them  to  the  fmall  pox,  trufting  to 
\he  Admira'ls  honor,  that  no  advantage  would  be  taken 
of  the  circumflance.  The  propofal  was  chearfully  cm- 
braced,  and  the  conditions  honorably  obferved.  The 
confequence  of  this  important  vi(ftory  was  the  immedi- 
ate and  complete  relief  of  Gibraltar.  This  being  done, 
P..od:icy  proceeded  to  the  Weft-Indies.  The  Spaniards 
iieverihelcfs  perfevcred  with  fteadinefs,  in  their  original 
dcfign  of  reducing  Gibraltar.  They  feemed  to  be  entire- 
ly abforbed  in  that  objei^l.  Thegarrifon,  after  fome  time, 
began  again  to  fufter  the  inconveniences  which  flow  from 
deficient  and  unwholfome  food  :  But  in  April  1781, 
Apr.  12.  complete  relief  was  obtained  through  the  intervention  of 
17^*1.     a   Britifli  fleet,  Commanded  by  Admiral  Darby. 

The  court  of  Spain  niortified  at  this  repeated  difap- 
pointment,  determined  to  make  greater  exertions.  Their 
works  was  carried  on  with  more  vigor  than  ever.  Having 
on  an  experiment  of  20  months  found  the  inefiicacy  of 
a  blockade,  they  refolved  to  try  the  efl^e(Sls  of  a  bombard- 
i  icnt.     Their  batteries  were  mounted  with  guns  of  the 

heavieft 
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heavieft  metal,   and  with  mortars   of  the  largeft  dimen-^ 
fioxis.    Thefe  difgorged  torrents  of  fire  on  a  narrow  fpot. 
It  feemed  as   if  not  only   the  works,   but  the  rock  irL^lf 
muft   have  been  overwhelmed.      All  diftin6tion   of  parts 
was   lofl  in  flame  and  fmcke.      This  dreadful  cannonade 
continued    day  and   night,    almofh   inceflantly  for   three 
weeks,  in  every  24  hours   of  which    ioo,ooolbs.  of   gun- 
powder were   confumcd,   and   between  4  and    5000   Ihot 
and  fhells  went  through  the  town.   It  then  flackened,  but 
was  not  intermitted  for  one  whole  day  for   upwards  of  a 
twelve    month.      The    fatigues   of  the  garrifon  were  ex- 
treme,  but  the  lofs  of  men  was  lefs  than  might  have  been 
cxpejfted.      For  the  firft  ten   weeks   of    this  unexampled 
bombardment,  the  whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
was   only   about    300.     The    damage  don^  to  the  works 
was  trifling.      The.  houft^s  in  town  about   500  in  number 
were  moftly  deftroyed.      Such  of  the  inhabitants   as  were 
not  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  houfes,   or  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  fhells,   fled  to  the  remote  parts, of  the  rocks,   but 
deftrudlion  followed  them  to  places  which  had  always  been 
deemed    fecure.      No   fcene    could    be  more   deplorable. 
Mothers  and  children  clafped  in  each   others  arms,   were 
fo  completely  torn  to  pieces,  that  it  feemed  more  like  an 
annihilation,  than    a   difperflon  of   their   fhattered   frag- 
ments.     Ladies  of  the  greateft   fenfibility  and    mofl  deli-^ 
cate  conftitutions  deemed  themfelves  happy  to  be  admit- 
ted to  a  few  hours  of  repofe  in  the  cafemates,  amidft  the 
noife   of  a    crouded  foidiery,    and    the    groans    of    the 
wounded. 

At  the  firft  onfet  Gen.  Elliot  retorted  on  the  befiegers 
a  fbower  of  fire,  but  forefeeing  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing fupplies  he  foon  retrenched,  and  received  with  com- 
parative unconcern,  the  fury  and  violence  of  his  adver- 
faries.  By  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  befiegers 
had  brought  their  works  to  that  fbate  of  perfection  which 
they  intended.  The  care  and  ingenuity  employed  upon 
them  were  extraordinary.  The  beft  engineers  of  France 
and  Spain  had  united  their  abilities,  and  both  kingdoms 
were  filled  with  fanguine  expe^lations  of  fpeedy  fuccefs. 
In  this  conjundure,  when  all  Europe  v^as  infufpence  con- 
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cerning  the  fate  of  the  garrifon,  and  when  from  the  pro* 
digious  efforts  made  for  its  redu(Stion,  many  believed  that 
it  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  a  fally  was  projedled 
and  executed,  which  in  about  two  hours  deftroyed  thofs 
works  which  had  required  fo  much  time,  ikill  and  labor 
to  accompiifli. 
1  78  r.  A  body  of  2000  chofen  men,  under  the  command  of 
Nov.  27.  Brig.  Gen.  Rofs,  marched  out  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  made  a  general  attack 
on  the  whole  exterior  front  of  the  lines  of  the  beiiegers. 
The  Spaniards  gave  way  on  every  fide,  and  abandone^d 
their  works.  The  pioneers  and  artillery  men  fpread  theff 
jfire  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  in  a  little  time  every  thing 
conibuftibie  was  in  flames.  The  mortars  and  cannon 
were  fpiked,  and  their  beds,  platforms  and  carriages  def- 
troyed. The  magazines  blew  up,  one  aftsr  another.  The 
lofs  of  the  detachment,  which  accomplifhed  all  this  dcf- 
truction,   was   incondderablc. 

This  unexpected  event  difconcerted  the  befiegers,  but 
they  foon  recovered  from  their  alarm,  and  vnth.  a  pcrfe- 
verance  almoft  peculiar  to  their  nation, determinexl  to  go  on 
with  the  fiege.  Their  fubfequcnt  exertions,  and  rc-irerated 
defeats,  fhall  be  related  in  the  order  of  time  in  \Vhich 
ihcy  took  place. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  urging  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar, 
a'fcheme  which  had  been  previoufly  concerted  with  the 
French  was  in  a  train  of  execution.  This  confifted  of 
two  parts:  The  obje(Sl  of  the  firfi:,  concerted  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  was  no  lefs  than  the  conqueft  of 
Jamaica.  The  object:  of  the  fccond,  in  which  the  French 
and  the  Americans  wert  parties,  was  the  reduO;ion  of 
New- York.  In  conformity  to  this  plan,  the  monarchs 
of  France  and  Spain  early  in  the  year  i  780,  afiembled  a 
force  in  the  Weft- Indies,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Britifh. 
Their  combined  fleets  amounted  to  thirty  fix  fail  of  the 
line,  and  their  land  forces  were  in  a  corrcfpondent  pro- 
portion. By  acting  in  concert,  they  hoped  to  make  rapid 
conquefts  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Fortunately  for  the  Britilh  intereft,  this  gi^eat  hoftilc 
force  carried  within  itfelf  the  caufe  of  its  own  overthrow. 

The 
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"The  Spanifh  troops  from  being  too  much  crouded  on  board 
their  tranfports,  were  feized  with  a  mortal  and  cont:'.gi- 
ous  diftemper.  This  fpread  through  the  French  fleet 
and  land  forces,  as  well  as  their  own.  With  the  hopes 
of  ai^refting  its  progrefs,  the  Spaniards  were  landed  in 
the  French  illands.  By  thefe  difafrrous  events,  the 
fpirlt  of  enterprife  was  damped.  The  combined  fleets, 
having  neither  efl^c'dted  nor  attempted  any  thing  of  con- 
fequence,  deiifted  from  the  profecution  of  the  objetSts  of 
the  campaign.  The  failure  of  the  firft  part  of  the  plan, 
occafioned  the  failure  of  the  fecond.  Count  de  Guichen 
the  commander  of  the  French  fleet,  who  was  to  have 
followed  M.  de  Ternay,  and  to  have  co-operated  with 
Gen.  Wafhington,  inflead  of  coming  to  the  American 
continent,  failed  with  a  large  convoy  colledled  from  the 
French  iflands,  directly  to  France. 

The  abortive  plans  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  ope- 
rated dire(Slly  a.i^ainft  the  int^reft  of  the  United  States,  but 
this  was  in  a  fliort  time  counterbalanced,  by  the  increafed 
ccnbarrafTments  occafioned  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  northern  powers,  and  by  a  rupture  with 
Holland. 

The  naval  fupericrity  of  Great  Britain,  had  long  been 
the  fabje^t  of  regret  and  of  envy.  Ash  was  the  intereft, 
fo  it  feemed  to  be  the  wifli  of  European  fovereigns,  to 
avail  themfelves  of  the  prefent  favourable  moment,  to  e^'-  , 
feet  an  humiliation  of  her  maritime  grandeur.  That  the 
flag  of  all  nations  muft  flrike  to  Brlclfli  fhips  of  war^ 
could  not  be  otherwife  than  mortilying  to  independent 
fovereigns.  This  haughty  demand  was  not  their  only 
caufe  of  complaint.  The  activity  and  number  of  Britifh 
privateers  had  rendered  them  objects  of  terror,  not  only 
to  the  commercial  (hipping  of  their  enemies,  but  to  the 
many  vefldls  belonging  to  other  powers,  that  were  em- 
ployed in  trading  with  them.  Various  liiigations  liad 
taken  place  between  the  commanders  of  Britifli  armed 
veflels,  and  thofe  who  were  in  the  fervice  of  neutral 
powers,  refpedting  the  extent  of  that  commerce,  vv'hich 
was  confiflcnt  with  a  fl:ri<rt  and  fair  neutrality.  The  Brl- 
tilh  infifled  on  the  lav.'fulnefs  of  feizing  fupplies,   which 

Vol.  IL  D  d  were 
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were  about  to  be  carried  to  their  enemies.  Having  bcca 
in  the  habit  of  commanding  on  the  fea,  they  confidered 
power  and  right  to  be  fynonimous  terms.  As  other  na- 
tions from  a  dread  of  provoking  their  vengeance,  had 
fubmitted  to  their  claim  of  dominion  on  the  ocean,  they 
fancied  thcmfelves  invcfted  with  authority  to  controui 
the  commerce  of  ind.^pendent  nations,  when  it  interfered 
with  their  views.  This  haugbtinefs  worked  its  own  o- 
verthrow.  The  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  took  the  lead  in  efta-^ 
blifliing  a  fyftem  of  maritime  laws,  which  fubverted  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain.  Her  trading  veiTels  had  long 
been  harrafled  by  Britifh  fcarches  and  feizures,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  carrying  on  a  commerce  inconfiftent  with 
neutrality.  The  prefent  crifis  favoured  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  place  of  the  ufurpations 
of  Great  Britain. 
*  A  declaration  was  p'jblifhed  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia, 

^  7^"^'  addrefled  to  the  courts  of  London,  Verfaiiies  and  Madrid. 
In  this  it  was  obferved  *'  that  her  Imperial  Majefty  had 
given  fuch  convincing  proofs  of  the  ftricfl  regard  fhe  had 
for  the  rights  of  neutrality,  and  the  liberty  of  commerce 
in  general,  that  it  might  have  been  hoped  her  impartial 
conduct,  would  have  entitled  her  fubjedls  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  adviintages  belonging  to  neutral  nations. 
Experience  had  however  proved  iKe  contrary;  her  fub- 
je6ls  had  been  mo!efted  in  their  navigation,  by  the  /hips 
and  privateers  of  the  belligerent  pov/ers.*'  Her  Majefty 
therefore  declared  **  that  ilie  found  it  neceflary  to  remove 
thefe  vexations  which  had  been  offered  to  the  commerce 
of  Ruffia,  but  before  (he  came  to  any  ferioui,  meafures, 
Ihe  thought  it  juft  and  equitable,  to  expofe  to  the  world 
and  particularly  to  the  belligerent  powers,  the  principles 
flic  h:>.d  adopted  for  her  condu«5t,  which  were  as  follows. 
**  That  neutral  (hips  fhould  enjoy  a  free  navagation, 
even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers.  That  all  efFecSls  belonging  to  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  fhould  be  looked  on  as  free  on  board 
fuch  neutral  fhips,  with  an  exception  of  places  a<51uallT 
hlocktd  up  or  bcfiegcd,  and  with  a  provifo  that  they  do 
not  carry  ro  the  enemy  contraband  articles."     Thefe  were 
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limited,  by  an  explanation,  fo  as  to  "  comprehend  only 
warlike  ftores  and  ammunition,"  her  imperial  Majefty  de- 
clared that  *'  fhe  was  firmly  refolved  to  maintain  theTe 
principles,  and  that  with  the  view  of  protedliag  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  her  fubjeds,  Hie  had  given  or- 
ders to  fit  out  a  conllderable  pr.rt  of  her  naval  force." 
This  declaration  was  communicated  to  the  States  General, 
and  the  emprefs  of  R-ullia  invited  them  to  make  a  common 
caufe  with  her,  io  far  as  fuch  an  union  might  ferve  to 
protedl  commerce  and  navigation.  Similar  communi- 
cations and  invitations  were  alfo  made  to  the  courts  of 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Lifbon.  A  civil  anfwer 
was  received  from  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  and  a  very 
cordial  one  from  the  court  of  France.  On  this  oeca- 
lion,  it  was  faid  by  his  moft  Chridian  Majefty  "  that  what 
her  Imperial  Itlajefty  claimed  from  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, was  nothing  mors  than  the  rules  prefcribed  to  the 
French  navy."  The  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  al- 
fo formally  acceded  to  the  principles  and  meafures  pro- 
pofed  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.  The  Siates  General  did 
the  fame.  The  Queen  of  Portugal  was  the  only  fovereign 
who  refufed  to  concur.  The  powers  engaged  in  this 
aflbciation  refolved  to  fupport  each  other  againft  any 
of  the  belligerent  nations,  who  fhould  violate  the  princi- 
ples which  bad  been  laid  down,  in  the  declaration  of  the 
emprefs  of  Ruliia. 

This  combination  alTumed  the  name  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality. By  it  a  refpedlable'  guarantee  was  procured  to  a 
commerce,  from  which  France  and  Spain  procured  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  articles,  eflentially  conducive  to  a  vi- 
gorous profecution  of  the  war.  The  ufurped  authority 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  highway  of  nature  received  a 
fatal  blow.  Her  embarrafTments  from  this  fource  were 
aggravated  by  the  coniideration,  that  they  came  from  a 
power  in  whofe  friendlbip  flie  had  confided. 

About  the  fame  time  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
were  increafed  by  tl^e  addition  of  the  States  General. 
Though  thefe  two  powers  were  bound  to  each  other,  by 
the  obligations  of  treaties,  the  conduct  of  the  latter  had 
long  been  confidered,    rather  as  hoftile   than  friendly. 

Few 
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Few  Europeans  had  a  greater  profpefl  of  advantage  from 
American  independence  than  the  Hollanders.     The  con- 
queft    o(  the    United    States,    would    have   regained   to 
Great  Britain   a    monopoly  of  their  trade  ;  but  the  efta- 
"blifliment  of  their  independence  promifed  to  other  nati- 
ons,  an  equal  chance  oF  participating  therein.      As  com- 
merce is    the  foul    of  the   United   Netherlands,    to    have 
negledled  tlie  prefent  opportunity  of  extending  it,   would 
have  been  a  deviation   from  their    cflabliilied    maxims  of 
policy.      Former  treaties  framed  in  diftant  periods,  when 
other    views    were    predominant,   oppofed    but  a  feeble 
barrier  to  the  claims  of  prefent  intcrefi".      The    paft   ge- 
neration  found   it  to  their  advantage,  to  feek  the  fricnd- 
iliip    and    proteclion  of  Great    Britain.      But  they  who 
*•  were  now  on  the  fiai^e  of  life,    had    fimilar   inducements 
to  feek  for  new  channels  of    trade.      Though  this  could 
not  be  done  without  thwarting  the  views  of  the  court  of 
London,  their  recolle^lion  of  former  '^nvours  wasnotfuffi- 
cient  to  curb  their  immediate  favorite  paffion.      From  the 
year  1777,   Sir  Jofeph  Yorke,    the  Britilli  minifter  at  the 
Hague,   had  made  fundry    reprefentations   to  their  High 
Mightinefles  of  the  clandcftine  commerce,  carried  on  be- 
tween their  fubjedls  and  the  Americans.     He  particularly 
flated  that  Mr.  Van  Graaf,   the   Governor   of  St.  Eufta- 
tius,   bad  permitted  an  illicit  commerce  with  the  Ameri- 
cans ;   and  had  at  one  time  returned  the  falute  of  a  veffel 
carrying  their  flag.      Sir  Jofeph,   therefore  demanded  a 
formal  difavowal  of  this  falute,   and   the  difmiflion    and 
immediate  recall  of  Governor  Van  Graaf.      This  infolen^ 
demand  was  anfwered  with   a  pciilhinimous    temporifing 
reply.   On  the   12th  of  September  1778,  a  memorial  was 
prefented  to  the  States  General,   from  the  merchants  and 
others  of  Amfterdam,   in    which    they  complained  that 
their  lawful  commerce  was  obftrudled  by  the  fliips  of  his 
Britannic  Majefty.      On  the  22d   of  July,  1779,  Sir  Jor 
feph  Yorkc  demanded  of  the  States  General,  the  fuccours 
which   were  ftipulated   in   the   treaty"  of    1678:   But  this 
^vas  not  complied  with.      Friendly   declarations  and  un- 
friendly actions  followed  each  other  in  alternate  fuccefli- 
on.     At  length  a  declaration  was  pubhfhed  by  the  King 
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of  Great  Britain,   by  which  it  was  announced   "  that  the 
fubje6ts  of  the  United  Provinces,   were  henceforth  to  be 
coiiiidered  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  martial  pow^ 
ers,   not  privileged   by  treaty  "      Throughout    the  whole 
of  this   period,   the    Dutch  by  means    of  neutral   ports, 
continued    to   fupply  the  Americans  and  the  Englilh,   to 
infult  and  intercept  their  navigation,   but  open  hoftilities 
were  avoided  by  both.      The  former  aimed  principally  at 
the  gains  of  a  lucrative  commerce,   the  latter  to   remove 
all  obftacles  which    flood    in  the  way  of    their   favourite 
fcheme  of  conquering  the  Americans.      The  event  which 
occadoned  a  formal  declaration  of  war,   was  the  capture 
of  Henry  Laurens,      In  the  deranged  ftate  of  the   Ame- 
rican finances,  that  gentleman  had  been  deputed  by  Con- 
grefs,  to  folicit  a  loan  for  their  fervice  in  the  United  Ne- 
therlands ;   and   alfo  to  negociate  a  treaty  between  them 
and  the  United   States.      On    his    way    thither,   he    was 
taken  by  the  Veftal  frigate  commanded  by  Captain    Kep-  g^ 
pie.      He    had    thrown  his    papers  overboard  j   but  great     t^jjio. 
part  of  them  were  neverthelefs  recovered  without  havmg 
received    much    damage.      His    papers  being  delivered  to  q£l   ^ 
the  miniftry,   were   carefully   examuied.      Among    them 
was    found  one   purporting  to   be  a    plan    of  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce,  between  the  Stares  of  Holland  and 
the  United  States  of  America.      This  had  been  originally 
drawn   up   in  confequence  of  feme  converfation  between 
William  Lee,  whom   Congrefs  had    appointed    commifli- 
oner  to   the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  ;    and  John  de 
Neufville,  merchant  of  Amiierdam,   as  a  plan  of  a  treaty 
deftined  to  be  concluded  hereafter  :  But  it  had  never  been 
propofed    either    by  Congrefs  or  the  States   of    Holland, 
though   it    had    received    the  approbation   of  the    Pen- 
fionary  Van  Berkel,  and  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam.      As 
this  was  not  an  official  paper,  and  had  never  been  read  in 
Congrefs  the   original  was  given  to  Mr.  Laurens  as  a  pa- 
per that  might  be  ufeful  to  him  in    his  projecled  negocia- 
tions.      This  unauthentic  paper,  which  was  in  Mr.  Lau- 
rens' polTeffion  by  accident,  and  which  was  fo  nearly  funk 
in  the  ocean,   proved   the    occaGon  of  a    national   war, 
"fhe  court  of  Great  Britain,  was  highly  offended  at  it, 
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Nov.  5.  The  paper  itfelf  and  fomc   others,  relating    to  the  fame 

Nov.  10.  fubjefl  were  delivered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  laid 

1700.    the?n  before  the  States  of  Holland  and  Weft-Frieiland. 

Sir  Jofeph  Yorke  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  States 
General,  in  which  he  afxerted  '*  That  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Laurens,  who  ftiled  himf^lf  Preiident  of  the  pretended 
Cong!'ers,  had  furniflied  the  difcovery  of  a  plot  unex- 
ampled in  all  the  annals  of  the  republic  That  it  appear- 
ed by  thefe  papers,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Amfterdam 
had  been  engaged  in  a  clandeftine  correfpondence  wi^ 
the  American  rebels,  from  the  month  of  Auguft  I  778, 
feftd  that  inftrudtions  and  full  powers  had  been  given  by 
them  for  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty  of  indifputable  amity 
with  thofe  rebels,  v/ho  v/ere  the  fubjecls  of  a  fovereign,  to 
whom  the  republic  was  united  by  the  clofeft  engage-^ 
ments.*'  He  therefore,  in  the  name  ofhismafter,  demand- 
ed **  A  formal  difavowal  of  this  irregular  conduct,  and  a 
prompt  fatisfaclion  proportioned  to  the  offence,  and  an 
exemplary  puniihment  of  the  Penlionary  Van  Berkel,, 
and  his  accomplices,  as  difturbers  of  the  public  peace  and 
"violaters  of  the  lav/s  o^  nations.  The  States  General 
difavowed  the  intended  treaty  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam, 
and  engaged  to  profecute  the  Penfionary  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country;  but  this  was  not  deemed  fatisfa^lo- 
Ijcc.  20.  j.y  gjj.  Jofcph  Yorke  was  ordered  to  v/ithdravv 
from  the  Hague,  and  foou  after  a  manifefto  againffc 
the  Dutch  was  publifhed  in  London.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  an  order  of  council  "  That  general  reprifals  be 
granted  againft  the  fhips,  goods  and  fubje£ts,  of  the  States 
General.**  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy  of 
this  meafure,  its  boldnefs  muft  be  admired.  Great  Bri- 
tain, already  at  war  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain,  deliberately  refolves 
on  a  war  with  Holland,  and  at  a  time  when  fhe  might 
have  avoided  open  hoftilities.  Her  fpirit  was  ftill  far- 
ther evinced  by  the  confideration  that  fhe  was  deferted 
by  her  friends,  and  without  a  (ingle  ally.  Great  mufk 
have  been  her  refources  to  fupport  fo  extenfive  a  war  a- 
gainft  io  many  hoftile  fovereigns,  but  this  very  ability, 
hy  proving  that  her  overgrown  power  was  dangerous  to 
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the  peace  of  Europe,  furnifhed  an  apology  for  their  cosi- 
bination  againft  her. 

A  war  with  Holland  being  refolvcd  upon,  the  ftorm 
of  Britiih  vengeance  firft  burft  on  the  Dutch  Ifland  of 
St.  Euftatius.  This  though  intrinfically  of  Uttle  value, 
had  long  been  the  feat  of  an  extenfive  commerce.  It 
was  the  grand  freepor:  of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  as  fuch 
was  a  general  market  and  magazine  to  ail  n?.tions.  In  con- 
fequence  of  its  neutrality  and  fituation,  together  with  its 
unbounded  freedom  of  trade,  it  reaped  the  richcft  har^ 
vefts  of  commerce,  during  theTeafons  cf  vrarfare  among 
its  neighbours.  It  was  in  a  particular  manner,  a  conve- 
nient channel  of  fupply  to  the  Americans. 

The  Ifland  is  a  natural  fortification,  and  very  capable 
of  being  made  ftrong;  but  as  its  inhabitants  v/cre  a  mot- 
ley mixture  of  tranfient  perfons,  wholly  intent  on  the 
gains  of  commerce,  they  were  more  folicitous  to  acquire 
property,  than  attentive  to  improve  thofe  means  of  fecu- 
riiy  which  the  Ifland  aSbrded. 

Sir  George  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan,  with  a  large  1781. 
fleet  and  army,  furrounded  this  IP.acd,  and  demanded  a  Feb,  3. 
furrender  thereof  and  of  its  dependencies  within  an  hour, 
Mr.  de  Graaf  returned  for  anfwer  ^*  That  being  utter- 
ly incapable  of  making  any  defence  againft:  the  force 
which  invefted  the  luand,  he  muft  cf  necefSty  furrender 
it,  only  recommending  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  to 
the  known  and  ufual  clemency  or  Eritilli  commanders." 

The  wealth  accumulated  in  this  barren  fpot  was  pro- 
digious. The  whole  Ifland  Teemed  to  be  one  vaft  maga- 
zine. The  ftore-houfes  were  filled,  ?,nd  the  beach  cover- 
ed with  valuable  commodities.  Thefe  on  a  moderate  cal- 
culation were  eftimated  to  be  worth  above  three  millons 
flerling.  AH  this  property,  together  with  what  vac  found 
on  the  Ifland,  was  indifcriminately  feized  and  declared  to 
be  confifcatcd.  This  valuable  booty  was  farther  increafeJ 
by  new  arrivals.  The  conquerors  for  fome  time  kept  up 
Dutch  colors,  which  decoyed  a  number  of  French, 
Dutch  and  American  vefiels  into  their  hands.  Above 
150  merchant  vefiels,  moft  of  which  were  richly  laden, 
were  captured.      A  Dutch  frigate  of  38  guns,    and  five 
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fmall  armed  vcfTcls,  fhared  the  fame  fate.  ^  The  neigh- 
bouring Iflands  of  St.  Martin  and  Saba  were  in  like  man- 
ner reduced.  Juft  before  the  arrival  of  the  Britiflj,  30. 
large  fliips,  laden  with  Weft-India  commodities,  had  fail- 
ed from  Euftatius  for  Holland,  under  the  convoy  of  a 
fhip  of  iixtyguns.  Admiral  Rodney  defpatched  the  Mo- 
narch and  Panther,  with  the  Sybil  frigate  in  purfuit  of 
this  fleet.      The  whole  of  it  was  overtaken  and  captured. 

The  Dutch  Weft-India  company,  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Amfterdam,  and  feveral  Americans  were  great  fuf- 
ferers  by  the  capture  of  this  Ifland,  and  the  confifcation 
of  all  property  found  therein,  which  immediately  follow- 
ed, but  the  Bricifti  merchants  were  much  more  fo. 
Thefe  confiding  in  the  acknowledged  neutrality  of  the 
ifland,  and  in  adts  of  Parliament,  had  accumulated  therein 
preat  quantities  of  Weft-India  produce,  as  well  as  of  Eu- 
ropean goods.  They  ftated  their  hard  cafe  to  Admiral 
Rodney  and  Gen.  Vaughan,  and  contended  that  their 
connexion  with  the  captured  ifland  was  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  a6ls  of  Parliament,  and  that  their  commerce  had 
been  conduced  according  to  the  rules  and  maxims  of 
trading  nations.  To  applications  of  this  kind  it  was 
anfwered,  "That  the  ifland  was  Dutch,  every  thing  in  it 
was  Dutch,  was  under  the  protcdion  of^  the  Dutch  flag, 
and  as  Dutch  it   fliould  be  treated." 

The  feverity  with  which  the  victors  proceeded,  drew 
on  them  pointed  cenfures  not  only  from  the  immediate 
fuflxrers,  but  from  all  Europe,  it  muft  be  fuppofed 
that  they  were  filled  with  refentment  for  the  fupplies 
which  the  Americans  received  through  this  channel, 
but  there  is  alfo  reafon  to  fufpe6t,  that  the  love  of  gain 
was  cloaked  under  the  fpecious   veil  of  national  policy. 

The  horrors  of  an  univerfal  havoc  of  property  were 
rcalifcd.  The  merchants  and  traders  were  ordered  to 
give  up  their  books  of  correfpondence,  their  letters  and 
alfo  inventories  of  all  their  effects,  incluflve  of  an  exacl 
account  of  all  money  and  plate  in  their  pofleftion.  The 
Jews  were  deflgnated  as  obje(Sls  of  particular  refentment. 
They  were  ordered  to  give  up  the  keys  of  their  ftores,  to 
leave  their  wealth  and  merchandize  behind  them,  and  to 
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depart  the  ifland  without  knowing  the  place  of  their  de- 
ftination.  From  a  natural  wifta  to  be  furnifhed  with 
the  means  of  fupplying  their  wants,  in  the  place  of  their 
future  refidence,  they  fecreted  in  their  wearing  apparel, 
gold,  filver  and  other  articles  of  great  value  and  fmall 
bulk-  The  policy  of  thefe  unfortunate  Hebrews  did  not 
avail  them.  The  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  effecluftlly 
counteracted  their  ingenuity.  They  were  ftripped, 
fearched  and  defpoiled  of  their  money  and  jewels.  Id 
this  ftate  of  wretchednefs,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
tranfported  as  outlaws  and  landed  on  St.  Chriftopher's. 
The  affembly  of  that  ifland  with  great  humanity,  provided 
for  them  fuch  articles  as  their  fituation  required.  The 
Jews  were  foon  followed  by  the  Americans  j  fome  of  thefe 
though  they  had  been  banifhed  from  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  their  having  taken  part  with  Great  Britain, 
were  baniflied  a  fecond  time  by  the  conquering  troops  of 
the  fovereign,  in  whofe  fervice  they  had  previoufly  fuf- 
fered.  The  French  merchants  and  tradei'S  were  next 
ordered  off  the  ifland,  and  laftly  the  native  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  fentence.  Many  opulent 
perfons  in  coniequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  were  in- 
flantly  reduced  to  extreme  indigence. 

In  the  meantime  public  faleswereadvertifed,  and  perfons 
of  all  nations  invited  to  become  purchafers.  The  ifland  of 
St.  Euftatius  became  a  fcene  ot  conftant  au61ions.  There 
never  was  a  better  market  for  buyers.  The  immenfc 
quantities  expofed  for  fale,  reduced  the  price  of  many  ar« 
tides  far  below  their  original  coft.  Many  of  the  com- 
modities fold  on  this  occaiion,  became  in  the  hands  of 
their  new  purchafers,  as  effectual  fuppiies  to  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain,  as  they  could  have  been  in  cafe  the  ifland 
had  not  been  captured.  The  fpirit  of  gain,  which  led 
the  traders  of  St.  Euftatius  to  facriflce  the  intercfts  of 
Great  Britain,  influenced  the  conquerors  to  do  the  fame. 
The  friends  of  humanity,  who  wifli  that  war  was  exter- 
minated from  the  world,  or  entered  into  only  for  the  at- 
tainment of  national  juflice,  muft  be  gratified  when  they 
are  told,  that  this  unexampled  rapacity  was  one  link  ia 
the  great  chain  of  caufes  which,  as  hereafter  fliall  be  ex- 
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pl.iined,  brought  on  the  great  event  in  the  Chefapeak, 
whicli  gave  peace  to  contending  nations.  While  Ad- 
miral Rodney  and  his  officers  were  bewildered,  in  the 
fales  of  confifcated  property  at  St.  Euftatius,  and  efpeci- 
ally  while  his  fleet  was  weakened,  by  a  large  detachment 
fent  off  to  convoy  their  booty  to  Great  Britain,  the 
French  were  filently  executing  a  well  dlgefted  fcheme, 
which  affured  them  a  naval  fuperionty  on  the  American 
coaft,  to  the  total  ruin  of  the  Britlfh  intereft  in  the  Unit- 
ed Stares. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

The  revolt  cf  the  Pcnnfylvania  I'me ;  of  part  of  the  Jerfey 
troops ;  di/lrejfes  of  the  Americati  armyy  Jrnoid^s  invafi^ 
on  of  Virginia, 

THOUGH  General  Arnold's  addrefs  to  bis  fotinti-y^ 
men  produced  no  effe<fl:,  in  detaching  the  foldiery 
of  America  from  the  unprodudtive  fervice  of  Congrefs, 
their  fteadinefs  could  not  be  accounted  for,  from  any 
melioration  of  their  circumftances.  They  ftill  remained 
without  pay,  and  without  fuch  cloathing  as  the  feafo'n 
required.  They  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  Bri- 
tilh  fervice,  but  their  complicated  dift'reffes  at  length 
broke  out  into  deliberare  mutiny.  This  event  which  had 
been  long  cxpedled,  made  its  firfl:  threatening  appearance 
1n  the  Pennfylvania  line.  The  common  foldiers  enlifled 
in  that  State,  were  for  the  moft  part  natives  of  Ireland, 
but  iliough  not  bound  to  America  by  the  accidental  tie 
of  birth,  they  were  inferior  to  none  in  difcipline,  courage, 
or  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  independence.  They  had 
been  but  a  few  months  before,  the  niofl  active  inftruments 
in  quelling  a  mutiny  of  the  Connc^licut  troops,  and  had 
on  all  occafions  done  their  duty  to  admiration.  An  am- 
biguity in  the  terms  of  their  inliflment,  furnished  a  pretext 
for  their  condu<5t.  A  great  part  of  them  were  eUli/led 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  the  three  years  werfe 
expired,  and  the  men  infifted  that  the  choice  of  ftayingor 
going  remained  with  them,  while  the  ofikers  contended 
that  the  cholcq  was  in  the  State.  The. 
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The  mutiny  was  excited  by  the  non-commiflioned  of- 
ficers and  privates,  in  the  night  of  the  ift  of  January 
178  I,  and  foon  became  fo  univerfal  in  the  line  of  that 
State  as  to  defy  all  oppoiition.  The  whole,,  except  three 
regiments,  upon  a  fignal  for  the  purpofe,  turned  out  un- 
der arms  without  their  officers,  and  declared  for  a  re- 
drefs  of  grievances.  The  ofiicers  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  quell  them.  Several  were  wounded,  and  a  captain 
was  killed  in  attempting  it.  Gen.  Wayne  prefented  his 
piftols,  as  if  about  to  fire  on  them;  they  held  their  bay- 
onets to  his  breaft  and  faid  *'  We  love  and  refpe<SV  youj 
but  if  you  fire  you  are  a  dead  man."  **  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  the  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  were  now  to 
come  out,  you  fliould  fee  us  fight  under  your  orders  with 
as  much  alacrity  as  ever;  but  we  will  be  no  longer  amuf- 
cd,  we  are  determined  on  obtaining  what  is.  our  juft  due." 
Deaf  to  arguments  and  entreaties,  they  to  tiie  number 
of  I  300  moved  off  in  a  body  from  Morriftown,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  good  order  with  their  arms  and  fix  field  pieces 
to  Princeton.  They  elected  temporary  officers  from  their 
own  body,  and  appointed  a  Serjeant  Major,  who  had 
formerly  deferted  from  the  Britifh  army,  to  be  their  com- 
mander. Gen.  Wayne  forwarded  provifions  after  tbe;n, 
to  prevent  their  plundering  the  country  for  their  {ubfifi- 
ence.  They  invaded  no  man's  property,  farther  than 
their  immediate  neceifities  made  unavoidable.  This  was 
readily  fubmitted  to  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long 
been  afed  to  exactions  of  the  fame  kiijd,  levied  for  fimilar 
purpofes  by  their  lawful  rulers.  They  profeficd  that  they 
had  no  obje£l  in  view,  but  to  obtain  what  was  juftly  due 
to  them,  nor  were  their  actions  incoofiftent  with  that 
profeflion. 

Congrefs  fent  a  committe  of  their  body,  confifting  of 
General  Sullivan,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Atlee  and  Dr. 
Witherfpoon,  to  procure  an  accommodation.  The  re- 
volters  were  refolute  in  refufing  any  terms,  of  which 
a  redrefs  of  their  grievances  was  not  the  foundation. 
Every  thing  a£ked  of  their  country,  they  m'ght  at 
any  time  after  the  6th  of  January,  have  obtained  from 
the  Britifh,  by  pafllng  over  into  New-York.     This  they 
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rcfiifed.  Their  fufFerings  had  exhaufted  their  patience  but 
not  their  patriotifm.      Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  confidenti- 
al mefTengers,   offered  to  take  theni  under  the  prote6lion 
of  the    Britifh  government — to  pardon  all  their  paft  of- 
fcflces— to  have  the  pay  due  them  from   Congrefs  faith- 
fully made  up,    without  any  expediation  of  military  fer- 
vice  in  return,   although  it  would  be  received  if  volunta- 
rily offered.      It  was  recommended  to  thetn  to  move  be- 
hind the  South  river,   and  it  was  promifed,  that  a  detach- 
ment of  Britifli  troops   fhould   be  in  readinefs  for  their 
protection   as  foon   as  defired.       In  the  mean   time,   the 
troops  paffed  over  from  New-York  to  Staten-Ifland,   and 
the  neceffary  arrangements  were  made  for  moving  them 
into  Ncvv'-Jerfey,   whenfoever  they  might  be  wanted.  The 
royal  commander  was  not  lefs  difappointed  than  furprif-* 
ed   to   find  that  the  faithful,     though  revolting  foldiers, 
difdained  his  offers.     The  meffengers  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton were  feized  and  delivered  to  Gen.  Wayne*     Prefident 
Kctcd  and   General  Potter  vrere  appointed,   by  the  coun- 
cil of  Pennfylvania,     to  accommodate   matters  with   the 
revolters.      They  met  them  at  Princeton,   and  agreed  to, 
difmifs  all   whofe  terms    of  enliftment   were    completed, 
and  admitted  the  oath  of  each  foldier  to  be  evidence  in 
his  own  cafe.       .'\  board  of  officers  tried  and  condemned 
the  liritifh  fpies,   and  they  were  inftantly  executed.      Pre- 
sident Reed  offered  a  purfe  of   ico  guineas  to  the  muti- 
neers, as  a  reward  of  their  fidelity,   in  delivering  up  the 
fpies;  but  they  refufed  to  accept  it,  faying  *'  That  what 
they  had  done  was  only  a   duty  they  owed    their   coun- 
try,  and  that  they  neither  defired  nor  would  receive  any 
reward  but  the  approbation  of  that  country,   for  which 
they  had  fo  often   fought  and  bled.'* 

By  thefe  healing  meafures  the  revolt  was  completely 
quelled  ;  but  the  complaints  of  the  foldiers  being  found- 
ed in  juflice,  werefirfl  redrtffcd.  Thofe  whofe  rime  of 
fcrvice  was  expired  obtained  their  difcharges,  and  others 
had  their  arrears  of  pay  in  a  great  meafure  made  up  to 
them.  A  general  amnefVy  clofcd  the  bufmefs.  On  this 
occafion,  the  commander  in  chief  fUted  in  a  circular  let- 
ter to  the  foureaftern  ftaies,  the  well  founded  complaints 
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of  his  army;  apd  the  impoffibility  of  keeping  them  to- 
gether, under  the  preffure  of  fuch  a  variety  of  fufFer- 
ings.  General  Knox  was  reqneftcd  to  be  the  bearer  of 
thefe  difpatches ;  and  to  urge  the  States  to^n  immedi- 
ate exertion  for  the  relief  of  the  foldiers.  He  vifited 
MaiTachufetts,  New-Ham pftiire,  ConnecSttcut  and  Rhode- 
Ifland  ;  and  with  great  earneftnefs  snd  equal  fuccefs,  def- 
cribed  the  wants  of  the  army.  MaiTachufetts  gave  24 
filver  dollars  to  each  man  of  her  line;  and  alfo  furni/lied 
them  with  fome  cloathing.  Other  States  about  the  fame 
time  made  fimilar  advances. 

The  fpirit  of  mutiny  proved  contagious.  About  160  January 
of  the  Jerfey'  troops  followed  the  example  of  the  Penn-  ^7^>h. 
fylvania  line  ;  but  they  did  not  condui^:  with  equal  fpirit, 
nor  with  equal  prudence.  They  committed  fundry  adrs 
of  outrage  againft  particular  officers,  while  they  affecSVed 
to  be  fubmiffive  to  others.  Major  General  Howe,  with 
a  confiderable  force,  was  ordered  to  take  methods  for 
reducing  them  to  obedience.  Convinced  that  there 
was  no  medium  between  dignity  and  fervility,  but  coer- 
cion, and  that  no  other  remedy  could  be  applied  without 
the  deepeft  wound  to  the  fervice,  he  determined  to  pro- 
ceed againft  them  with  ^decifiouc  General  Howe  march- 
ed fromKingwcod  about  midnight ;  and  by  thedawning  of 
the  next  day,  had  his  men  in  four  different  pofitioiis,  to 
prevent  the  revolters  from  making  their  efcape.  Every 
avenue  being  fecured,  Colonel  Barber  of  the  Jerfey  line 
was  fent  to  them,  with  orders  immediately  to  parade 
without  arms;  and  to  march  to  a  particular  fpot  of 
ground.  Some  helitation  appearing  among  them,  Co- 
lonel Sproat  was  directed  to  advance,  and  only  five  mi- 
nutes were  given  to  the  mutineers  to  comphv  v,'ith  the  oi'- 
ders  which  had  been  fent  them.  This  had  its  effe<^,  and 
they  to  a  m^n  marched  without  arms  to.  the  appointed 
ground.  The  Jerfey  officers  gave  a  lift  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt,  upon  which  General  Howe  defired  them  to  felect 
three  of  the  greateft  offenders.  A  field  court  martial 
was  prefently  held  upon  thefe  three,  and  they  were  una- 
nimoufly  fentenced  to  death.  Two  of  them  were  execut-^ 
cd  pn  the  fpot,  and  the  executioners  were  felecled  from 
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among  the  moft  a£live  in  the  mutiny.  The  men  were  divid- 
ed into  platoons,  and  made  public  concefllons  to  their  offi- 
cers, and  promifed  by  future  good  conduct,  to  atone  for 
paft  odenccs, 

Thefe  mutinies  alarmed  the  States,  but  did  not  pro- 
duce permanent  relief  to  the  army.  Their  wants  with 
refpecl  to  provifions  were  only  partially  Aipplied,  and 
by  expedients  from  one  fliort  time  to  another.  The  moft 
ufual  was  ordering  an  officer  to  feize  on  provifions  wher- 
ever found.  This  differed  from  robbing  only  in  its  be- 
ing done  by  authority  for  the  public  fervice,  and  in  the 
officer  being  always  dire£led  to  give  the  proprietor  a 
certificate,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  was  taken 
from  him.  At  fir  ft  fomc  reliance  v;as  placed  on  thefc 
certificates  as  vouchers  to  fupport  a  future  demand  on 
the  United  States  ;  but  they  foon  became  fo  common  as 
to  be  of  little  value  Recourfe  was  fo  frequently  had  to 
coercion,  both  legiflative  and  military,  that  the  people 
not  only  loft  confidence  in  public  credit  but  became 
impatient  under  all  exertions  of  authority,  for  forcing 
their  property  from  them.  That  an  army  ftiould  be  kept 
together  undt:i  fuch  circurnftanccs,  fo  far  exceeds  credi- 
bility as  to  make  it  rectffary  to  produce  fome  evidence 
of  the  fa<St.  The  American  General  Clinton  in  a  letter  to 
General  Wafhington  dated  at  Albany,  April  i6ih  1781, 
wrote  as  follows.  **  There  is  not  now  (independent  of 
fort  Schuyler)  three  days  provifion  in  the  whole  depart- 
ment for  the  troops  in  cafe  of  an  alarm,  nor  any  profpeft 
of  procuring  any.  The  recruits  of  the  new  levies,  I 
cannot  receive,  becaufe  I  have  nothing  to  give  them. 
The  Canadian  families,  I  have  been  obliged  to  deprive 
of  their  fcanty  pittance,  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
humanity.  The  quariermafter*s  department  is  totally  ufe- 
Icfs,  the  public  armory  has  been  fhut  up  for  near  three 
"Weeks,  and  a  total  fufpenfion  of  every  military  operation 
has  enfued."  Soon  after  this  General  Wafliington  was 
obliged  to  apply  9000  dollars,  fent  by  the  State  of  Maf- 
fachufeits  for  the  payment  of  her  troops  to  the  ufe  of 
the  quarterrriafter*s  department,  to  enable  him  to  tranf- 
port  provifions  from  the  adjacent  States.  Before  he  con- 
fen  ted 
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Tented  to  adopt  this  expedient,  he  had  confumed  feVcrf 
ounce  of  provifion,  which  had  been  kept  as  a  referve  in 
the  garrifon  of  Weft-Point  j  and  had  ftrained  ioiprefs 
by  military  force,  to  fo  great  an  extent,  that  there  was 
reafon  to  apprehend  the  inhabitants,  irritated  by  fuch 
frequent  calls,  would  proceed  to  dangerous  infurre£lions. 
Fort  Schuyler,  Weft-Point,  and  the  pofts  up  the  North 
river,  were  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned  by  their 
Oarving  garrilbns.  At  this  period  of  the  war,  there  was 
little  or  no  circulating  medium,  either  in  the  form  of  pa- 
per or  fpecie,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ameri* 
can  army  there  was  a  real  want  of  neceftary  provifions. 
The  deficiency  of  the  former  oecafioned  many  inconve- 
niences, and  an  unequal  dlftribution  of  the  burdens  of 
the  war ;  hut  the  infufHcieney  of  the  latter,  had  well 
nigh  difTolved  the  army,  and  laid  the  country  in  every 
direiftion  open  to  Britifh  excur/ions. 

Thefe  events  wei^e'^ot  unforefeen  by  th^  rulers  of  Ame- 
rica. From  the  i)i^e/gi^flive  depreciation  of  their  bills  of 
credit,  it  had  for  fbme  time  paft  occurred,  that  ^le  pe- 
riod conld  not  be  far  diftant,  when  they  would  ceafe  to 
circulate.  This  crifis  which  had  been  ardently  wifhed 
for  by  the  enemies,  and  dreaded  by  the  friends  of  Ame- 
rican independence,  took  place  in  1781;  but  without  re- 
alifing  the  hopes  of  the  one,  or -the  fears  of  the  other. 
New  rcfources  were  providentially  openedj  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  the  fame  vigor  as  before.  A  great 
deal  of  gold  and  filver  was  about  this  time  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  by  a  beneficial  trade.,  with  the 
French  and  Spaniih  Weft-India  iflands,  and  by  means  of 
the  French  army  in  Pvhode-Ifland.  -  Pathetic  reprefentati- 
ons  were  made  to  the  minifters  of  his  moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty  by  General  Waftiington,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Laurens,  who  was 
fent  to  the  court  of  Verfailles  as  a  fpecial  minifter  on 
this  occafion.  The  King  of  France  gave  the  United 
States  a  fubudy  of  fix  millons  of  livres,  and  became  their 
fecurity  for  ten  millions  more,  borrowed  for  their  ufe  in 
the  United  Netherlands.  A  regular  fyftem  of  finance 
was  alfo  about  this  time  adopted.      All  matters  relative  to 
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the  treafury  the  fupplies  of  the  army  and  the  accounts, 
were  put  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Morris,  who  ar- 
ranged the  whole  with  judgment  and  oeconomy.  The 
ilTuing  of  paper  money  by  the  authority  of  government 
was  difcontinued,  and  the  public  engagements  were  made 
'  payable  in  coin.  The  introduction  of  fo  much  gold  and 
filver,  together  with  thefe  judicious  domeftic  regulations, 
aided  by  the  bank,  which  had  been  erected  the  preceding 
year  in  Philadelphia,  extricated  Congrefs  from  much  of 
their  embarraffment,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to  feed, 
cloath  and  move  their  army. 

About  the  fame  time  the  old  continental  money,  by 
common  confent,  ceafed  to  have  currency.  Like  an  a- 
ged  man  expiring  by  the  decays  of  nature,  without  a 
ligh  or  a  groan,  it  fell  afleep  in  the  hands  of  its  laft  pof- 
fefTors.  By  the  fcalc  of  depreciation  the  war  was  carri- 
ed on  five  years,  for  little  more  than  a  million  of  pounds 
fterling,  and  200  millions  of  pap^f^ij.o^^^^'s  were  mad(e 
redeemable  by  five  millicns  of  fijvp^fOnes.  In  other 
countries,  fuch  meafures  would  probably  have  produced 
popular  infurreCtions,  but  in  the  United  States  they  were 
fubmiticd  to  without  any  tumults.  Public  faith  was  vi- 
olated, biit  in  the  opinion  of  moft  men  public  good  was 
promoted.  The  evils  confequent  on  depreciation  had 
taken  place,  and  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  credit 
It  their  nominal  value  as  originally  promifed,  inftead  of 
remedying  the  diflreiTes  of  the  fufFerers  would  in  many 
cafes  have  iiicreafed  them,  by  fubjedling  their  fmall  re- 
mains of  property  to  exorbitant  taxation.  The  money 
had  in  a  great  meafure  got  out  oF  the  hands  of  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors,  and  was  in  the  pofiefllon  of  others, 
who  had  obtained  it  at  a  rate  of  value  not  exceeding 
what  was  fixed  upon  it  by   the  fcale  of  depreciation. 

Nothing  could  afford  a  ftronger  proof  that  th^  refift- 
ence  of  America  to  Great  Britain  was  grounded  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  than  theCe  events.  To  receive  pa- 
per bills  of  credit  ifiued  without  any  funds,  and  to  give 
property  in  exchange  for  them,  as  equal  to  gold  or  fil- 
ver, demonftrated  the  zeal  and  enihufiafm  with  which 
the  way  was  bcgunj  but  to  confent  to  the  extin(^ion  of 
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the  fame  after  a  current:y  of  five  years,  without  any  a- 
dequate  provilion  made  for  their  future  redemption,  wa? 
more  than  would  have  been  born  by  any  people,  who 
conceived  that  their  rulers  had  feparate  interefts  or  views 
from  themfelves.  The  demife  of  one  king  and  the  co- 
ronation of  a  lawful  fuccefTor  have  often  excited  greater 
commotions  in  royal  governments,  than  took  place  in 
the  United  States  on  the  fudden  exiiuiSlion  of  their  whole 
current  money.  The  people  faw  the  necellity  which 
compelled  their  rulers  to  acH:  in  the  manner  they  had 
done,  and  being  well  convinced  that  the  good  of  the 
-country  was  their  objedl,  quietly  fubmitted  to  mcafures, 
which  under  other  circumftances,  would  fcarcely  have 
been  expiated  by  the  lives  and  fortunjes  of  their  au« 
thors. 

While  the  Americans  were  fuffering  the  complicated 
calamities  which  introduced  the  year  178  i,  their  adver- 
farics  were  carrying  on  the  moft  extenfive  plan  of  opera- 
tion, which  had  ever  been  attempted  lince  the  war.  It 
had  often  been  objevf}:ed  to  the  Britifh  commanders,  that 
they  had  not  condutled  the  war  in  the  manner  moft  like- 
ly to  efFefl  the  fubjugation  of  the  revolted  provinces. 
Military  critics  in  particular,  found  fault  with  them  for 
keeping  a  large  army  idle  at  New-York,  which  they  faid 
if  properly  applied,  would  have  been  fufEcicnt  to  make 
fuccefsful  impreffions,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  on  fe- 
veral  of  the  States.  The  Brltifh  feem  to  have  calculat- 
ed the  campaign  of  1781,  with  a  view  to  make  an  ex- 
periment of  the  comparative  merit  of  this  mode  of  con- 
dueling  military  operations.  The  war  raged  in  that  year, 
not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Britifli  head  quarters  at  New- 
York,  but  in  Georgia,  South-Carolina,  North-Caroli- 
na, and  in  Virginia.  -  The  latter  State  from  its  peculiar 
fituation,  and  from  the  modes  of  building,  planting  and 
living,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  is 
particularly  expofed,  and  lies  at  the  mercy  of  whatever 
army  is  mafter  of  the  Chefapeak.  Thefe  circumftances, 
together  with  the  pre-eminent  rank  which  Virginia  held 
in  the  confederacy,  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  making 
that  State  the  objed  of  particular  attentipn.      To  favour 
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lord  Cornwallfs'  defigns  in  the   fouthern  States,    Major 
Gen.  Lcflie,   with  about   2000  men,    had  been  detached 
from  New- York  to  the   Ghcfapeak,  in   the  latrer  end'  of 
I  780 ;   but  fubfequent  events  induced  his  lai'dlhip  to  or- 
der him   from  Virginia  to  Charlcffton,    with  the  view  of 
his  more  effe(ftually  co-operatitig  with  th6  a'rfny  under  his 
own  immediate  command.      Soon  after  the  departure  of 
General   Leflie,     Virginia  was  again   invaded  by  another 
party  from  New-York.      This   was  commanded  by  Gen. 
Arnold,   now  a  firigadier  in  the  royal  army.      His  force 
conuiled  of  about  i6co  men,   and  was  fupported  by  fuch 
a  number  of  armed  veiTels  as  enabled  him  to  comrtr.rt  ex- 
tenfive  ravages,  on  the  unprotected  coafts  of  that  wefFwa- 
Jan.  5     tered  country.      The  invaders  landed  abaut   15  miles  be- 
1781.     low  Richmond,   and  in  two  days  marched  into  the  town, 
where  they  deftroyed  large  quantities  of  tobacco,    fait, 
rum,   fail-cloth  and  other  merchandize.       Succcffive  ex- 
curfians  were  made  to  feveral  other  places,   in  which  the 
royal  army  committed  fimilar  devaftations. 
Jan.  20.       In  about   a   fortnight,     they  marched  info  PortfmOuth 
and  began  to  fortify  it.     The  lofs  they  fuftaincd  from  the 
feeble  oppofition  of  the  difperfed  inhabitants  was  fncon- 
liderable.      The  havoc  made  by  General  Arnold,  and  thd- 
apprehenfion  of  a  defign  to  fix  a  permanent  poft  in  Vir» 
ginit,   induced  General    Wafhington  to  detach  the  Mar- 
quis de  la   Fayette,     with  1200  of  the  American  infan- 
try,  to  that  State,   and  alfo  to  urge  the  French  in  Rhode- 
Ifland  to  co-operate    with  him    in  attcmptmg  to  capture 
Arnold  and  his  party.      The  French  commimderS  eager-' 
ly  cloicd  with  the  propofal.    Since  they  had  landed  in  the 
United  States,    no  proper  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
pafTion  for  military  fame,  had  yet  prefented  itfelf.     They 
rejoiced  at  that  which  now  offered,   and  indulged  a  cheer- 
ful hope  of  rendering  effential  fervice  to  their  allies,   by 
cutting  ofl'  the   retreat   of  Arnold's  party.       With  this 
view,  their  fleet  with  1500  additional  men  on  board,  fail- 
March  n  cj  f,.on,  Rhode-Ifland  for  Virginia.      D'EQouches,   whO' 
fmce  the  death  of  de  Tcrnay  on  the  preceding  December 
Iiad  commanded  the  French  fleet,   previous  to  the  failing 
Feb.  9.    of  his  whole  naval  force,   difpatchcd  the  Eveille,   a,fix- 
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tj  four  gun  fliip>   and  two  frigates,   with  orders  to  d^A 
troy   the    Sriiifh    fliips    and   frigates    in   the  Cbefapeak. 
Thefe  took  or  deftroyed  ten  veflels,  and  captured  the  Ro- 
mulus of  44  guns.      Arbuthnot  with  a  liritifh  fleet  fail-     March 
ed  from  Gardiner's-bay  in  purfuit  of  D'Eftouehes.      The        25. 
former  overtook  and  engaged  the  latter  ofF  the  capes  of       10. 
Virginia.      The  Britifh  had  the  advantage  of  more  guns       16. 
than  the  French,   but  the  latter  were  much  more  ftrongly 
manned  than  the  former.      Theconteft  between  the  flecrts 
thus  nearly  balanced,    ended  without  the  lofs   of  a   fl}ip   > 
on  either  lide;   but  the  BritiHi  obtained  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory fo  far  as  to  fruftrate  the  whole  fcheme  of  their  ad- 
rcrfaries.       The  fleet   of  hi5  mofl  Chriftian    Majefty  re- 
turned to  Rhode-Ifland,   without  effecTtlng  the  objecft  of 
the  expedition.      Thus  was  Arnold  faved  from  imminent 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  exafperated  coun- 
trymen.      Ths  day  before  the  French  fleet  returned  to 
Newport,   a  convoy  arrived  in  the  Chefapeak  from -New-        '*^^ 
York,    with  Major    Gen-   Philips  and  about  2000  men.       ^5' 
This  diftinguiflied  officer,   who  having  been  taken  at  Sa- 
ratoga  had  been  lately.  exchange<I,     was  appointed  to  be 
commander  of  the  royal  forces  in  Viiginia.      Philips  5ind 
Arnold  foon  made    a  jun<Si:ion,     and  carried  every  thing 
before  them.      They  fucceflively  defeated  thofe  bodies  of 
militia   which  came  in  their  way.       The   whole   country 
was  open  to  their  excurhons.    On  their  embarkation  from 
Portfmouth,     a  detachment  vifited  York-town,     but  ths 
main  body   proceeded  to   Williamrourgh.       On  the  2  2d  Aqi-'I  22 
of  April  they  reached  Chickapowing.     A  party  proceed- 
ed up  that  river  10  or  12  miles,  and  deftroyed  much  pro- 
perty.     On  the  24th  they  landed  at  City-point,  and  ibon       24. 
after  they   marched    for    Peterfburgh.      About  one  mile 
from  the  town  they  were  oppofed  by  a  imall  force  com- 
manded by  Baron  Steuben;  but  this  after  making  a  gal- 
lant refiftance  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

At  Peterfljurgh  they  xleftroyed  4000  hogHieads  of  to-        27. 
bacco,  a   fhip  and  a  number   of   fmall   vcflels.      Within 
three    days    one  party    marched    to    Chefterfleld    court- 
houfe,  und  burned  a  range  of  barracks,  and  300  barrels  of 
flour.      Qn  the  fame  day,  another  party  under  the  com- 

iiund 
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mand  of  Gen.  Arnold  marched  to  Ofborne's.  Abotit 
four  miles  above  that  place,  a  fmall  marine  force  was 
drawn  up  to  oppofe  him.  Gen.  Arnold  fent  a  flag  to 
treat  with  the  commander  of  this  fleet,  but  he  declared 
that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity.  Upon  this 
refufal,  Arnold  advanced  with  fome  artillery,  and  fired 
upon  him  with  dccifive  tffcO:  from  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver. Two  fhips  and  ten  fmall  vefl^els  loaded  with  tobav- 
co,  cordage,  flour,  &c.  were  captured.*  Four  lliips, 
five  brigantines  and  a  number  of  fmall  vefiels  were  burnt 
or  funk.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  taken  or  defl:royed 
in  this  fleet,  exceeded  2000  hogflieads,  and  the  whole 
was  efi^ected  without  the  lofs  of  a  Angle  man,  on  the  flde 

•^  O  o  ' 

^  *  of  the  Britifh.  The  royal  forces  then  marched  up  the 
fork  till  they  arrived  at  Manchefter.  There  they  de^ 
flroyed  1200  hogfheads  of  tobacco;  returning  thence 
they  made  great  havoc  at  Warmic.  They  deflroycd  the 
ihips  on  the  flocks,  and  in  the  river,  and  a  large  range 
of  rope  walks.  A  magazine  of  500  barrels  of  flour, 
with  a  number  of  warehoufes,  and  of  tan  houfes,  all  filled 
with  their  refpe6tive  commodities,  were  alfo  confumed 
in  one  general  conflagration.  On  the  pth  of  May  they 
returned  to  Peterfl3urgh,  having  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
ceding three  weeks,  defl:royed  property  to  an  immenfe 
amount.  With  this  expedition,  Pvlajor  Gen.  Philips  ter- 
minated a  life,  which  in  all  his  previous  operations  had  been 
full  of  glory.  At  early  periods  of  his  military  career,  on 
diff'erent  occafions  of  a  preceding  war,  he  had  gained  the 
full  approbation  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  under  whom  he 
had  ferved  in  Germany.  As  an  oflicer  he  was  univer-* 
fally  admired.  Though  much  of  the  devaftations  com- 
mitted by  the  troops  under  his  command,  may  be  vindi- 
cated on  the  principles  of  thofe  who  hold  that  the  rights 
and  laws  of  war,  are  of  equal  obligation  with  the  rights 
and  laws  of  humanity;  yet  the  friends  of  his  fame,  have 
reafon  to  regret  that  he  did  not  die  three  weeks  fooner. 
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Campaign  of  1781.      Operathns  in  the  tivo    Carolinas 
and  Georgia. 

THE  fuccefles  which,  with  a  few  checks,  followed  the 
Britifti  arms  fince  they  had  reduced  Savannah   and 
Charlefton,  encouraged  them  to  purfue  their  objeiTt  by  ad- 
vancing   from  fouth  to  north.      A   vigorous  invalion  of 
North-Carolina  was  therefore  projefted,   for  the  bufinefs 
of  the  winter  which    followed  Gen.   Gates'  defeat.      The 
Americans  were  fenlible   of  the   neceffity   of  reinforcing, 
and  fupporting  their   fbuthern  army,  but  were   deftitute 
of  the  means  of  doing  it.      Their   northern   army  would 
not  admit  of  being  farther  weakened,   nor  was  there  time 
to  march  over  the  intervening  diftance  of  feven  hundred 
miles,   but  if  men  could  have  been  procured  and  time  al- 
lowed for  marching  them   to  South-Carolina,  money  for 
defraying  the  unavoidable  expences  of  their  tranfportati- 
on,   could  not  be  commanded,  either  in  the  latter  end  of 
1780,   or  the  firil  months    of  178  i.      Though   Congrefs 
was  unable  to  forward  either  m.en  or  money,   for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Southern  States,   they  did  what  was  equivalent. 
They  fent  them  a  general,  whofe  head  was  a  council,   and 
whofe    military    talents    were   equal    to  a    reinforcement. 
The  nomination  of    an  officer   for  this    important  truft, 
was    left   to    Gen.  Waihington.      He  mentioned  General 
Greenej  adding    for   reafon  *'that  he   was  an   officer  in 
whofe   abilities  and  integrity,    froiH   a  long  and  intimate 
experience,  he  had  the  mofl:  entire  confidence." 

The  army  after  its  defeat  and  difperfion  on  the  i6th  cf 
Augufl  1780,  rendezvoufed  at  Hillfborough.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  they  advanced  to  Charlotte-Town. 
At  this  place  Gen.  Gates  transferred  the  command  to 
Gen.  Greene.  The  manly  refignation  of  the  one,  was 
equalled  by  the  delicate  difintcreftednefs  of  the  other. 
Expreffions  of  civility,  and  a<Sls  of  friendfhip  and  attention 
were  reciprocally  exchanged,  Greene  upon  all  occafions, 
was  the  vindicator  of  Gates*  reputation.  In  his  letters 
and  converfation,  he  uniformly  maintained  that  his  pre- 
^eceflbr,  had  failed  Iq  no  part  of  his  military  duty,  and 

that 
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-Ti?i.  that  he  had  deferred  fuccefs,  though  he  could  not  com- 
iiind  it.  Within  a  few  hours  after  Greene  took  charge 
:  rUc  army  a  report  was  made  of  a  gallant  enterprize  of 
Li^ut.  Col.  Wafhingion.  Being  out  on  a  foraging  excur- 
(lon,  he  had  penetrated  within  13  miks  of  Camden,  to 
Ciermont  the  feat  of  Lieut.  Col.  Rigely  of  the  Briti/h 
militia.  This  was  fortified  by  a  block  houfe,  and  en- 
corapafTed  by  an  abbatis,  and  was  defended  by  upwards  of 
one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fubmitted  to 
the  Britifh  government.  Lieut.  Col.  Wafhington  ad- 
vanced with  his  cavalry,  and  planted  the  trunk  of  a  pine 
tree,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  field  piece.  The  lucky  moment 
was  feized  and  a  peremptory  demand  of  an  immediate  fur- 
render  was  made,  when  the  garrifon  was  imprefled  with 
the  expedlation  of  an  immediate  cannonade  in  cafe  of  their 
rcfufal.  The  whole  furrendered  at  difcrption,, without  a 
fhot  on  either  fide.  This  fortunate  incident,  through  the 
fuperftition  to  which  moft  men  are  rnore  or  lefs  fubjecSl, 
was  viewed  by  the  army  as  a  prcfage  of  fuccels  under  thciv 
new  commander. 

When  Gen.  Greene  took  the  command,  he  found  the 
troops  had  made  a  pra<Slice  of  going  home  without  per- 
iniflion,  ftayingfeveral  days  or  weeks,  and  then  returning 
to  camp.  Determined  to  enforce  ftri^t  difcipline,  he  gave 
out  that  he  would  make  an  example  of  the  firfl:  deferter 
of  the  kind  he  caught.  One  furh  being  foon  taken,  was 
accordingly  fhot,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  drawn  up  to 
be  fpe«Stators  of  the  punifliment.  This  had  the  defived  cf- 
fc^fl,   and  put  a  fi:op  to  the  dangerous  praiflice. 

The  whole  fouthern  army  at  ^his  time  confifted  of 
^boui  aoao  men,  more  than  half  of  which  were  militia. 
The  regulars  had  been  for  a  long  time  without  pay,  and 
were  very  deficient  in  cloathing*  All  fources  of  fupply 
from  Charlcfton  were  In  pofiTeflion  of  the  Britifh,  and  no 
imported  article  could  be  obtained  from  a  diftance  lefs 
than  200  miles.  The  procuring  of  provifipns  for  this 
fmali  force  was  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  paper  eur- 
rency  was  depreciated  fo  far,  as  to  be  wholly  unequal  to 
ihc  purchafc  of  even  fuch  fupplies  as  the  country  afford- 
ed.      Hard  money  had   not  a  phyfical   cxiftepce  in  any 

hands 
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hands  acceffible  to  the  Americans^.  The  only  rcfourcc  17^1. 
left  for  fupplying  the  army  was  by  the  arbitrary  mode  of  ^^^"^'^'^ 
imprcfs.  To  feize  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  preferve  their  kind  affe£lions, 
was  a  difficult  bufinefs  and  of  delicate  execution,  birt  of 
the  utmoft  moniient,  as  it  furnifhed  the  army  with  provi- 
fions  without  impairing  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants 
to  co-operate  with  it  in  recovering  the  country.  This 
grand  objedt  called  for  the  united  efforts  of  both.  Such 
was  the  fituation  ofthe  country,  that  it  was  almoft  equal- 
ly dangerous  for  the  American  army  to  go  forward  or 
ftand  ftill.  In  the  firft  cafe  every  thing  was  hazarded; 
in  the  lafb  the  confidence  of  the  people  would  be  lofb> 
and  with  it  all  profpedt  of  being  fupported  by  them. 
The  impatience  of  the  fuffering  exiles  and  others,  led 
them  to  urge  the  adoption  of  rafh  meifures.  The  mode 
of  oppofition  they  preferred  was  the  leaft  likely  to  effect 
their  ultimate  wifhes.  The  nature  of  the  country  thinly 
inhabited,  abounding  with  fvvamps,  and  covered  with 
woods — the  inconsiderable  force  of  the  American  army, 
the  number  of  the  difaffeclcd,  and  the  want  of  maga- 
zines, weighed  with  Gen.  Greene  to  prefer  a  paftizan 
War.  By  clofe  application  to  his  new  profeflion,  he  had 
acquired  a  fcientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  max- 
ims for  conducting  wars  in  Europe  but  confidered 
them  as  often  inapplicable  to  America.  When  they* 
were  adapted  to  his  circumftances  he  ufed  them,  but 
oftener  deviated  from  them,  and  followed  his  own  prac- 
tical judgement,  founded  on  a  comprehenfive  view  of" 
his  real  (ituation. 

With  an  inconfiderable  army,  miferably  provided, 
Gen.  Greene  took  the  field  againft  a  fuperior  Britifh 
regular  force,  which  had  marched  in  triumph  20 d  miles 
from  the  fea  coaft,  and  was  flufhed  with  fucceffive  vi^Tco- 
ries  through  a  whole  campaign.  Soon  after  he  took  the 
command,  he  divided  his  force  and  fent  Gen.  Morgan 
with  a  refpedtable  detachment  to  the  weftern  extremity 
of  South-Carolina,  and  about  the  fame  time  marched 
with  the  main  body  to  Hick's-creek,  on  the  north  fide  o^ 
the  Ped-ee,  oppodte  to  Cheraw-Hill. 

Aftef 
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178  r.  After  the  general  fubmiffion  of  the  militia  in  the  year 
Vr*^^*^  I  780,  a  revolution  took  place  highly  favourable  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  America.  The  refidence  of  the  Britifh  army, 
inftead  of  increaiing  the  real  friends  to  royal  govern- 
ment, diminiflicd  their  number,  and  added  new  vigor 
to  the  oppofite  party.  The  Britifh  had  a  poft  in  Ninety 
fix  for  thirteen  months,  during  which  time  the  country 
was  filled  with  rapine,  violence  and  murder.  Applica- 
tions were  daily  made  for  redrefs,  yet  in  that  whole  pe- 
riod, there  was  not  a  fingle  inftance  wherein  punifh- 
ment  was  inflicled,  either  on  the  foldiery  or  the  tories. 
The  people  foon  found  that  there  was  no  fccurity  for 
their  lives,  liberties  or  property,  under  the  military  go- 
vernment of  Britlfli  officers,  carelefs  of  their  civil  rights. 
The  peaceable  citizens  were  reduced  to  that  uncommon 
diftrefs,  in  which  they  had  more  to  fear  from  opprefllon, 
than  refiftance.  They  therefore  mofl:  ardently  wifhed  for 
an  Anjerican  force.  Under  thefe  favourable  circum- 
ftances  General  Greene  detached  General  Morgan,  to 
take  a  pofition  in  that  diftridl.  The  appearance  of  this 
force,  a  fincere  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  independence, 
and  the  impolitic  condudl  of  the  Britifti,  induced  feveral 
perfons  to  refume  their  arms,  and  to  a«St  in  concert  with 
the  continental  troops. 

When  this  irruption  was  made  into  the  diftri^l  of 
Ninety  fix,  lord  Cornvvaliis  was  far  advanced  in  his  pre- 
parations for  the  invafion  of  North-Carolina.  To  leave 
General  Morgan  in  his  rear,  was  contrary  to  military 
policy.  In  order  therefore  to  drive  him  from  this  ftation, 
and  to  deter  the  inhabitants  from  joining  him.  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Tarleton  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  about 
I  100  men  and  "  pufli  him  to  the  utmoit."  He  had  two 
fiekl  pieces,  and  a  fuperiority  of  infantry  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  four,  and  of  cavalry  in  the  porportion  of 
three  to  one.  Befides  this  inequality  of  force,  two  thirds 
of  the  troops  under  General  Morgan  v^^ere  militia.  With 
Jan.  17.  ti^efe  fair  profpects  of  fuccefs,  Tarleton  engaged  Morgan 
'7^  ^*  at  the  Cowpens,  with  the  expeftation  of  driving  him  out 
of  South-Carolina.  The  latter  drew  up  his  men  in  two 
lines.     The  whole  of  the  fouthern  militia,  with  190  from 

North- 
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North-Carolina,  were  put  under  the  command  of  Colo-     178  i. 
nel   Pickens.      Thefe  formed  the  firft  line,  and  were  ad-  ^--^"^^^^ 
vanced  a  few  hundred  yards  before  the  fecond,  with  orders 
to  form  on  the  right  of  the  fecond,  when  forced  to  retire. 
The    fecond    line    confifted   of  the  light  infantry,   and  a 
corps  of  Virginia  militia  riflemen.      Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wafhington,   with  his  cavalry  and  about  45   militia  men, 
mounted    and  equipped  with    fwords,  were  drawn  up  at    " 
fome  diftance  in  the  rear  of  the  whole.      The  open  wood 
in  which  they  wer-e  formed,  was  neither  fecured  in  front, 
flank  or  rear.      On  the  fide  of  the  Britifh,   the  light  le- 
gion infantry  and  fufileers,   though  worn  down  with  ex- 
treme fatigue,  were  ordered   to  form  in   line.      Before 
this  order  was  executed,  the  line,   though  far  from   be- 
ing complete,  was  led  to   the  attack  by  Tarleton  himfelfi 
They  advanced   with  a  fhout  and  poured  in  an    inceffant 
fire  of  mufquetry.      Colonel    Pickens  dire(Si:ed  the  men 
under  his  command   to  reftrain   their  fire,   till    the  Bri- 
tifli  were  within  forty  or  fifty  yards.    This  order  though 
executed  with  great  firmnefs  was  not  fufiicient  to  repel 
their  advancing  foes.'    The   militia  fell  back.     The   Bri- 
tifh advanced   and  engaged  the  fecond  line,   which  after 
an  obftinate  conflidl  was  compelled  to  retreat   to  the  ca- 
valry.     In    this   crifis    Lieutenant    Colonel    Wafhingtoa 
made  a  fuccefsful  charge  on  Captain  Ogilvie,   who  with 
about  forty  dragoons,  was  cutting  down  the  militia,  and    ' 
forced  them  to  retreat  in  confufion.     Lieutenant  Colonel 
Howard,   almofl    at   the  fame  moment  railied  the  conti- 
nental troops  and  charged  with  fixed  bayonets.      The  ex- 
ample   was  inflantly    followed  by  the  militia.      Nothing 
could  exceed  the  aftonifhment  and  confufion  of  the  Bri- 
tifh occafioned  by  thefe  unexpeiSled  charges.      Their  ad- 
vance fell  back  on  their  rear,   and  communicated  a  panic 
to  the  whole.      Two  hundred  and  fifty  horfe  which  had 
not  been  engaged  fled  with  precipitation.      The  pieces  of 
artillery  were  feized  by  the  Americans,   and   the  greatefl 
confufion  took   place   among  the   infantry.      While  they 
were  in  this  flate  of  diforder.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Howard 
called  to  them,  to   "  lay  down  their  arms,"  and  promifed 
them  good  quarter.     Some  hundreds  accepted  the  offer 
Vol.  lU  G  g  and 
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i78r.  and  furrendered*  The  firft  battalion  of  the  7ifl:,  and 
^^'^^"'^'^'^  twoBritifti  H.^ht  infiintry  companies,  laid  down  their  arms 
to  the  American  miliiia.  A  party  which  had  been  left 
Tome  diftance  in  the  rear  to  guard  the  baggage,  was  the 
only  body  of  infantry  that  efcaped.  The  officer  of  that 
detachment  on  hearing  of  Tarleton's  defeat,  deftroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  baggage,  and  retreated  to  lord  Corn- 
wallis.  Upwards  of  300  of  the  Britifh  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  above  500  prrfoners  were  taken.  Eight 
hundred  mullcctB,  tvro  field  pieces,  35  baggage  waggons, 
and  too  dragoon  horfes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. The  Americans  had' only  12  men  killed  and 
Co  wounded. 

General  Morgan's  good  conduct  on  this  memorable  day, 
was  honoured  by  Congrefs  with  a  gold  medal.  They  al- 
fo  prefented  medals  of  filver  to  Lieutenant  Colonels  Wafh- 
ington  and  Howard,  a  fword  tO  colonel  Pickens,  a  bre- 
vet majority  to  Edward  Giles  the  General's  aid  de  camp, 
and  a  Capta.incy  to  Baron  Glafsbeck.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Taileton  hitherto  triumphant  in  a  variety  of  fkirmifhes, 
on  this  occafion  loft  his  laurels,  though  he  was  fupported 
by  the  7th  regiment,  one  battalion  of  the  71ft,  and  two 
companies  of  light  infantry;  and  his  repulfe  did  morcj 
efTjntial  injury  to  the  Britifh  intereft,  than  was  equi.viil'er>t 
to  all  the  preceding  advantages  he  had  gained.  It  was 
the  firft  link  in  a  chain  of  caufe^  w^hich  finvdly  dre\v 
down  ruin,  both  in  North  and  South  Carolina  on  t^c 
royal  iniercfi:.  That  impetuofity  of  Tarleton  which  had 
acquired  him  great  reputation,  when  on  former  occafions 
he  had  furprifed  an  incautious  enemy,  or  attacked  a  panie 
ftruck  militia,  was  at  this  time  the  occafion  of  his  ruin. 
Impatient  of  delay  he  engaged  with  fatigwed  troops,  and 
led  them  on  to  adlion,  before  they  were  properly  foroied, 
and  before  the  refervc  had  taken  its  ground.  He  w^s 
alfo  guilty  of  a  great  overfight  in  not  bringing  u,p  a  co- 
lumn of  cavalry  to  fupport  and  iinp-rOve  the  advantage* 
he  had  gained  when  the  Americans  retreated. 

Lord  Cornwallis  though  preparing  to  extend  Jiis  cot?>- 
quefls  northwardly  was  not  inattentive  to  the  fecurity  of 
South-Carolina,      liefides  the  force  at  Charleiilon,  he  left 

a  confidcrable 
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a  confiderable  body  of  troops  uirder  the  command  of  1781. 
lord  Rawdon.  Thefe  wiei^e  prindjD^^  flrationed  at  Cam-  ^^^-^"^^ 
den,  from  whicli  central  {itoatioh  they  tnight  eaiily  be 
drawn  forth  to  defend  the  frontiei^  or  to  fupprefs  iniur- 
redtions.  To  facilitate  the  intended  operations  againit 
North-Carolina,  Major  Craig,  with  a  tljtachment  of  a- 
bout  300  men  from  Charlefton,  and  a  fmall  marine 
force  took  poCeffion  of  Wilttiingron.  While'  thefe  ar- 
rangements were  making,  the  year  i  78  i  commenced  with 
the  faireft  profpedls  to  the  friends  of  Britifli  government.  ' 

The  arrival  of  General  Leflic  in  ChaTleftoti,  with  his 
late  command  in  Virginia  gave  Earl  Gornwallis  a  decided 
fuperiority,  and  enabled  him  to  attempt  the  rcduclion  of 
North-Carolina,  with  a  force  fufficient  to  bear  down  all 
probable  oppofition.  Arnold  was  before  him  in  Virginia, 
while  South-Carolina  in  his  rear,  was  confideied  as  com- 
pletei^y  fubdued.  His  lordfhip  had  much  to  hope  and 
little  to  fear.  His  admirers  flattered  him  with  the  expect- 
ation, that  his  victory  at  Camden  would  prove  but  the 
dawn  of  his  glory  ;  arjd  that  the  event?  of  the  approach- 
ing campaign  would  immortalize  his  name  as  the  con- 
queror, at  leaft  of  the  Tout  hern  States.  Whi'lft  lord 
Cornwallis  was  indubing  thefe  nleaO-ig  profpcfts,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence,  no  lefs  unwelcome  than  unexpected, 
that  Tarleton  his  favourite  officer,  in  whom  he  placed 
the  greatell  confidence,  initead  of  driving  Morgan  out 
of  the  country,  was  completely  defeated  by  him.  This 
furprifed  and  mortified,  but  did  not  difcoorage  his  l(;rd- 
fhip.  He  hoped  by  vigorous  exertions  foon  to  obrairl 
i^eparation  for  the  late  difaftrous  event,  and  even  to  re- 
cover what  he  had  loft.  Vv'iih  the  expeiftatioi]  of  retak- 
ing the  prifoners  captured  at  the  Cowpens,  and  to  obli- 
terate the  impreflion  made  by  the  ifTue  of  the  late  action 
at  that  place,  his  lordlhip  inftantly  determined  on  the 
purfuit  of  General  Morgan,  who  had  moved  off  to- 
wards Virginia  with  his  prifoners.  The  movements  of 
triie  royal  army  in  confequence  of  this  determination  in- 
duced General  Greene  immediately  to  retreat  from  Hick's 
ereek,  left  the  Britilh  by  crofting  tne  upper  fources  of 
the  Pedee,  fhould  get  between  him  and  ths  detachment, 

whicli 
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J 78  I.  which  was  incumbered  with  the  prlfoners.  In  this  cri* 
^^'^(^'^  tlcal  fituation  General  Greene  left  the  main  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Huger,  and  rode  150  miles 
through  the  country,  to  join  the  detachment  under  Gene- 
ral Morgan,  that  he  might  be  in  front  of  lord  Corn' 
wallis,  and  direct  the  motions  of  both  divifions  of  his 
army,  fo  as  to  form  a  fpeedy  junction  between  them.  Im- 
mediately after  the  adlion,  on  the  17th  of  January^  Mor- 
gan fent  on  his  prifoners  under  a  proper  guard,  and  hav- 
ing made  every  arrangement  in  his  power  for  their  fecu- 
rity  retreated  with  expedition.  Neverthelefs  the  Britiih 
gained  ground  upon  him.  Morgan  intended  to  crofs  the 
mountains  with  his  detachment  and  prifoners,  that  he 
might  more  effectually  fecure  the  latter  :  But  Greene  on 
his  arrival  ordered  the  prifoners  to  Cbarlotteville,  and 
directed  the  troops  to  Guildford  couri-houfe,  to,  which 
place  he  had  alfo  ordered  General  Huger  to  proceed 
with  the  main  army. 

In  this  retreat  the  Americans  underwent  hardfhips 
almoft  incredible.  Many  of  them  performed  this  march 
without  fhoes  over  frozen  ground,  which  fo  gafhed  their 
naked  feet,  that  their  blood  marked  every  ftcp  of  their 
progrefs.  They  were  fometimes  without  meat,  often 
without  flour,  and  always  without  fpiritous  liquors. 
Their  march  led  them  through  a  barren  country,  which 
fcarcely  afforded  neceffaries  for  a  few  ftraggling  inhabi- 
tants. In  this  fevere  feafon,  alfo  with  very  little  cloath- 
ing,  they  were  daily  reduced  to  the  necefllty  of  fording 
deep  creeks,  and  of  remaining  wet  without  any  change 
of  cloaths,  till  the  heat  of  their  bodies  and  occafional 
fires  in  the  woods  dried  their  tattered  rags.  To  all 
thefe  difHculties  they  fubmitted  withoi^t  the  lofs  of  a 
fingle  centinal  by  defertion.  Lord  Cornwallis  reduced 
the  quantity  of  his  own  baggage,  and  the  example  wj»s 
followed  by  the  officers  under  his  con.mand.  Every 
tiring  which  was  not  neceffary  in  action,  or  to  the  exift-^ 
ence  of  the  troop?,  was  deflroyed.  No  waggons  were 
referved  except  thofe  loaded  with  hofpital  ftores,  fait  and 
ammunition,  and  four  empty  ones  for  the  ufe  of  the  fick. 
The  royal  army,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  his  lord- 

fliip, 
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(hip,    fubmltted  to    every    hardfhip    with   clieerfulnefs.     1781. 
They   beheld,    without   murmuring,   their  moft  valuable    ^-'""y-^-^ 
baggage    deitroyed   their   fpiritous  liquors   ftaved,   when 
they    were    entering    on    hard    fervice,    and   under    cir^ 
cumftances  which  precluded   every  profpecl  of  fupply. 

The  Britilh  had  urged  the  purfuit  with  fo  much  rapi- 
dity, that  they  reached  the  Catawba  on  the  evening  of 
the  fame  day  on  which  their  fleeing  adverfaries  had 
crofTed  it.  Before  the  next  morning  a  heavy  £al'  of  rain 
made  that  river  impalTable.  The  Americans,  confident 
of  the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  confidered  this  event  as  ar^ 
interpofition  of  providence  in  their  favour.  It  is  certain 
that  if  the  riiing  of  the  river  had  taken  place  a  few  hours 
earlier.  Gen.  Morgan  with  his  whole  detachment  and 
500  prifoners  would  have  fcarcely  had  any  chance  of 
efcape.  When  the  frefh  had  fubfided  fo  far  as  to  leave 
the  river  fordable,  a  large  proportion  of  the  King's 
troops  received  orders  to  be  in  readinefs  to  march  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Feints  had  been  made  of  paf-  pdj.  j^ 
iing  at  feveral  different  fords,  but  the  real  attempt  was 
made  at  a  ford  near  M'Cowans,  the  north  banks  of 
which  were  defended  by  a  fmall  guard  of  militia  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Davidfon.  The  Bricifh  marched 
through  the  river  upwards  of  500  yards  wide  and  abou^ 
three  feet  deep,  fuftaining  a  conftant  fire  from  the  mili- 
tia on  the  oppofite  bank  without  returning  it  till  they  had 
•made  good  their  palTage,  The  light  infantry  and  gre- 
nadier companies  as  foon  as  they  reached  the  land  dif-^ 
perfed  the  Americans,  Gen.  Davidfon  the  brave  leader 
of  the  latter  was  killed  at  the  firfi:  onfet.  The  militi^ 
throughout  the  neighbouring  fettlements  were  difpirited, 
and  but  few  of  them  could  be  perfuaded  to  take  or  keep 
the  field.  A  fmall  parry  which  coliefled  about  ten  miics 
from  the  ford  was  attacked,  and  difperfcd  by  Lt.  Col. 
Tarleton.  Ail  the  fords  were  abandoned,  and  tlie 
whole  royal  army  crofTed  over  without  any  farther  oppo*? 
fition.  The  pafiage  of  tjic  Catawba  being  effecfted,  the 
Americans  continued  to  flee  and  the  Britifh  to  purfue. 
The  former  by  expeditious  movements  croflied  the  Yad- 
kin, partly  in  flats,  and  partly  by  fording  on  the  feconc} 
and  third  days  of  February,  and    fecured  their  boats  en 
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the  norrh  lide.  Though  the  Britifli  were  clofe  in  their 
'-"^^'^^  rear,  yet  the  want  of  boats  and  the  rapid  rifing  of  the 
river  from  preceding  rains  made  their  eroding  impoffi- 
ble.  This  fecond  hair  breadth  efcape  was  considered  by 
the  Americans  as  a  farther  evidence  that  their  caufe 
\\as  favoured  by.Heaven.  That  they  in  two  fucceilivein- 
ftances  fliould  effcdl  their  pafTage,  while  their  purfuers 
only  a  few  miles  in  their  rear  could  not  follow,  impref- 
fed  the  religious  people  of  that  fettlement  with  fuch 
fcntiments  of  devotion  as  added  frefh  vigor  to  their 
exertions   in   behalf  of  American   independence. 

The  Britifli  having  failed  in  their  firfl:  fcheme  of  paf- 
fing  the  Yadkin,  were  obliged  to  crofs  at  the  upper  fords ; 
but  before  this  was  completed,     the  two  divifions  of  the 
Americanarmy  made  a  junction  at  Guildford  court-houfe^ 
,  Though  this    had  taken  place,     their  combined  numbers 

' '  were  fo  much  inferior  to  the  Britifli,  that  Gen.  Greene 
could  not  with  any  propriety  rifque  an  acTtion.  He 
therefore  called  a  council  of  officers,  who  unanimoufly 
concurred  in  opinion  that  he  ought  to  retire  over  the 
Dan,  and  to  avoid  an  engagement  till  he  was  reinforced. 
Lord  Cornwallis  knowing  the  inferiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can force  conceived  hopes,  by  getting  between  General 
Greene  and  Virginia,  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  intercept 
his  fupplies  and  reinforcements,  and  oblige  him  to  fight 
under  many  difadvantages.  With  this  view,  his  lord- 
fliip  kept  the  upper  country  where  only  the  rivers  are 
fordable— fuppofing  that  his  adverfaries,  from  the  want 
pf  a  fufiicient  number  of  flats,  could  not  make  good  iheic 
pafTage  in  the  deep  water  below,  or  in  cafe  of  their  attempt-* 
ing  it,  he  expe*Sted  to  overtake  and  force  them  to  a6\ion  be- 
fore they  could  crofs.  In  this  expectation  l)e  was  de- 
ceived. Gen.  Greene  by  good  management  eluded  h*S 
lordHiip.  The  Britifli  urged  their  purfuit  with  fo  much 
rapidity,  tliat  the  American  light  troops  were  on  the  14th 
'^^'^'  compe'Ied  to  retire  upwards  of  40  miles.  By  the  moft 
iTulefatigable  exertions  Gen.  G-eene  had  that  day  tranf- 
ported  his  army,  artillery  and  baggage,  over  the  river 
Dan  into  Virginia.  So  rapid  was  the  purfuit,  and  fo 
narrow  the  efcape,  that  the  van  of  the  purfuing  Biitifli 
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juft  arrived  as  the  rear  of  the  Americans  had  croiTed. 
The  hard  (hips  and  difficulties,  which  the  royal  army  had 
undergone  in  this  march,  were  exceeded  by  the  mortifi- 
cation that  all  their  toils  and  exertions  were  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  They  conceived  it  next  to  inipoffible  that  General 
Greene  could  efcape,  without  receiving  a  decifive  blow. 
They  therefore  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  difficulties,  of 
which  they  who  refide  in  cultivated  countries  can  form 
no  adequate  ideas.  After  furmounting  incredible  hard- 
fhips,  when  they  fancied  themfelves  within  grafp  of  their 
objeft,  they  difcovered  that  all  their  hopes  were  blafted. 
The  continental  army  being  driven  out  of  North-Ca- 
rolina, Earl  Cornwallis  thought  the  opportunity  favour- 
able for  aflembling  the  loyallfts.  With  this  view  he  left 
the  Dan,  and  proceeded  to  Hillfborough.  On  his  arri- 
val there,  he  creeled  the  King's  flandard,  and  publifhed 
-a  proclamation,  inviting  all  loyal  fubjedls  to  repair  to  it 
with  their  arms  and  ten  days  provifion,  and  afiuring  them 
of  his  readinefs  to  concur  with  them  in  cffecTtual  meafures 
for  fuppreffing  the  remains  of  rebellion,  and  for  the  re- 
eftabliftiment  of  good  order  and  conftitutional  govern- 
ment. Soon  after  the  King's  ftandard  was  ere^Ved  at 
Hillfborough,  fome  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  rode  in- 
to the  Britifh  camp.  They  feemed  to  be  very  defirous 
of  peace,  but  averfe  to  any  co-operation  for  procuring  it. 
They  acknowledged  the  continentals  were  chafed  out  of 
the  province,  but  exprefTed  their  apprehenfions  that  they 
would  foon  return,  and  on  the  whole  declined  to  take 
any  decided  part  in  a  caufe  which  yet  appeared  danger- 
ous* Notwithftanding  the  indifference  or  timidity  of  the 
loyalifls  near  Hillfborough,  lord  Cornwallis  hoped  for 
fubftantial  aid  from  the  inhabitants  between  Haw  and 
Deep  river.  He  therefore  detached  Lieut.  Col.  Tarlc- 
ton  with  450  men,  to  give  countenance  to  the  friends  of 
royal  government  in  that  diftricl.  Greene  being  inform- 
ed that  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  joined  his  lorddiip, 
and  that  they  WJere  repairing  in  great  numbers  to  make 
their  fubmiffion,  was  apprehenfive  that  unlefs  fome  fpi- 
rited  meafur'e  was  immediately  taken,  the  whole  country 
would  be  lafl  to  the  Americans.  He  therefore  conclud- 
ed, 
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1781,  ed,  at  every  hazard,  to  recrofs  the  Dan.  This  wai 
done  by  the  light  troops,  and  thefe  on  the  next  day  were 
followed  by  the  main  body  accompanied  with  a  brigade  of 
Virginia  militia.  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the 
Americans  to  North-Carolina,  foroe  of  their  light 
troops,  commanded  by  Gen.  Pickens  and  Lieut..  Colo- 
nel Lee,  were  detached  in  purfuit  of  Tarleton,  who 
had  been  fent  to  encourage  the  infurre^lion  of  the 
ioyalifis.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  thcfe  tories  com- 
manded by  Col.  Pyles,  when  on  their  way  to  join  the 
Britifli,  fell  in  with  this  light  American  party,  and  mif^ 
took  them  for  the  royal  detachment  fent, for  their  fup- 
port.  The  Americans  attacked  them,  laboring  under 
this  miftake,  to  great  advantage,  and  cut  them  down  as 
they  were  crying  out  **  God  fave  the  King"  and  making 
proteftations  of  their  loyalty.  Natives  of  the  Britifh  co- 
lonies, who  were  of  this  charaifler,  more  rarely  found 
mercy  than  European  foldiers.  They  were  confidered  by 
the  whig  Americans  as  being  cowards,  who  not  only 
wanted  fpirit  to  defend  their  conftitutional  rights,  but 
who  unnaturally  co-operated  with  ftrangers  in  fixing  the 
chains  of  foreign  domination  on  themfclves  and  country- 
men. Many  of  them  on  this  occafion  fuffered  the  ex- 
tremity of  military  vengeance.  Tarleton  was  refrefliing 
his  legion,  about  a  mile  from  this  fcene  of  flaughter. 
Upon  hearing  the  alarm,  he  re-crofled  the  Haw  and  re- 
turned to  HilUborough.  On  his  retreat  he  cut  down  fe- 
veral  of  the  royalifts,  as  they  were  advancing  to  join  the 
Britifh  army,  miftaking  them  for  the  rebel  militia  of  the 
country.  Thefe  events,  together  with  the  return  of  the 
American  army,  overfet  all  the  fchemes  of  lord  Corn- 
walHs.  The  tide  of  public  fentiment  was  no  longer  in 
his  favour.  The  recruiting  fcrvice  in  behalf  of  the  royal 
army  was  entirely  flopped.  The  abfence  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  for  one  fortnight  longer,  might  have  turned 
the  fcale.  The  advocates  for  royal  government  being 
difcouraged  by  thefe  adverfe  accidents,  and  being  alfo  ge- 
nerally deficient  in  that  ardent  zeal  which  chara^lerifcd 
the  patriots,  could  not  be  induced  to  a<St  with  confidence. 
Tl^ey  were  fo  difpcrfcd  over  a   large   extent  of  a  thinly 
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fettled  country,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  them  to  u-  1781. 
nite  in  any  common  plan.  They  had  no  fuperintend-  ^-^^'^^,- 
ing  Congrefs  to  give  fyftem  or  concert  to  their  fcbemes. 
While  each  little  diftridl  purfued  feparate  meafures,  all 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  American  governments. 
Numbers  of  them,  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  lord 
Cofnwallis,  ftruck  with  terror  at  the  unexpected  return 
of  the  American  army,  and  with  the  unhappy  fate  of 
their  brethren,  went  home  to  wait  events.  Their  poli- 
cy was  of  that  timid  kind,  which  difpofed  them  to  be 
more  attentive  to  perfonal  fafety,  than  to  the  fuccefs  of 
either  army. 

Though  Gen.  Greene  had  recrofTed,  his  plan  was  not  to 
venture  upon  an  immediate  acftion,  but  to  keep  alive  the 
courage  of  his  party— to  deprefs  that  of  the  loyalifts,  and  to 
harafsthe  foragers  and  detachments  of  the  Britilli,  till  re- 
inforcements ftiould  arrive.  While  Greene  was  unequal 
even  to  defenlive  operations,  he  lay  feven  days  within  ten 
miles  of  Cornwallis'  camp,  but  took  a  new  pofition  every 
night,  and  kept  it  a  profound  fecret  where  the  next  was  to 
be.  By  fuch  frequent  movements  lord  Cornwallis, could  not 
gain  intelligence  of  his  iituation  in  time  to  profit  by  it.  He 
manoeuvered  in  this  manner,  to  avoid  ana(^tion  for  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  was  often  obliged  to  afk  bre»d 
from  the  common  foldiers,  having  none  of  his  own.  By 
the  end  of  that  period,  two  brigades  of  militia  from  North- 
Carolina,  and  one  from  Virginia,  together  with  400  re- 
gulars raifed  for  18  months,  joined  his  army,  and  gave 
him  a  fuperiority  of  numbers.  He  therefore  determined 
no  longer  to  avoid  an  engagement.  Lord  Cornwallis  having 
long  fought  for  this,  no  longer  delay  took  place  on  either 
fide.  The  American  army  confifted  of  about  4400  men,  jy^^rcj^ 
of  which  more  than  one  half  were  militia.  The  Britifh  j  ^^ 
of  about  2400,  chiefly  troops  grown  veteran  in  vidtories.  17^1 
The  former  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines.  The  front 
compofed  of  North-Carolina  militia,  the  fecond  of  Vir- 
ginia militia,  the  third  and  la(t  of  continental  troops 
commanded  by  Gen.  Huger  and  Col.  Williams.  After 
a  brifk  cannonade  in  fronts  theBrici(h  advanced  in  three 
columns.  The  Heffians  on  the  right,  the  guards  in  the 
Vol.  n.  H  h  centes' 
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ccnter,and  Lieut.  Col.  Webftcr's  brigade  on  the  left,  and 
attacked  the  front  line.  This  gave  way  when  their  ad- 
verfciries  were  at  the  diftance  of  140  yards,  and  was 
occafioned  by  the  n^^ifcondu^^  of  a  colonel,  who  on 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  called  out  to  an  officer  at 
fbme  diftance  **  that  he  would  be  furrounded."  The 
rtlarm  was  fufficient:  Without  enquiring  into  the  proba- 
bility of  what  had  been  injudicioully  fuggefted,  the  mi- 
Htia  precipftately  quitted  the  field;  As  one  good  officer 
may  fometimes  mend  the  face  of  affairs,  fo  the  mifcon- 
du(^  of  a  bad  one  may  injure  a  whole  army.  Untrained 
men  when  on  the  field  are  fimilar  to  each  other.  The 
difference  of  their  conduct  depends  much  on  incidental 
circumftances,  ai^d  on  none  more  than  the  manner  of 
their  being  led  on,  and  the  quality  of  the  officer?  by 
whom  they  arc  commanded. 

The  Virginia  militia  ftood  their  ground,  and  kept  up 
their  fire  till  they  were  ordered  to  reti-eat.  Gen.  Ste- 
vens their  commander,  had  pofted  40  riflemen  at  equal 
diftances,  twenty  paces  in  the  rear  of  his  brigade,  with 
orders  to  fiioot  every  man  who  fhould  leave  his  poft* 
That  brave  officer  though  wounded  through  the  thigh 
did  not  quit  the  field.  The  continental  troops  were  laft 
engaged,  and  maintained  the  confli<St  with  great  fpirit  foF 
an  hour  and  a  half.  At  length  the  difcipline  of  veteran 
troops  gained  the  day.  They  broke  the  fecond  Mary^ 
land  brigade,  turned  the  American  left  flank,  and  got  in 
rear  of  the  Virginia  brigade.  They  appeared  to  be  gain- 
ing Greene's  right,  which  would  have  encircled  the 
whole  of  the  continental  troops,  a  retreat  was  therefore 
ordered.  This  was  made  in  good  order,  and  no  farther 
than  Over  the  reedy  fork,  a  difl:ance  of  about  three  miles. 
Greene  halted  there  and  drew  up  till  he  had  collected 
moft  of  the  ftragglers,  and  then  retired  to  Speedwell's 
iron  works,  ten  miles  diftant  from  Guildford.  The 
Americans  loft  4  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  ammunition 
waggons.  The  victory  coft  the  Briiifh  dear.  Their  kil- 
led and  wounded  amounted  to  feveral  hundreds.  The 
guards  loft  Colonel  Stuart  and  three  Captains,  befides 
fubaherns.      Colonel  Webfter,  an  officer  of  diftinguifhcd 

merit 
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merit  died  of  his  wounds,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  whole    I  78  i. 
royal  army.      Generals  O'Hara  and  Howard,   and   Lieu-  ^-"^'i'""^^ 
tenant  Colonel  Tarleton,  were  wounded.    About  300  of 
the  continentals,    and  one  hundred   of  the  Virginia  mili- 
tia  were  killed    or  woui'.ded.      Among   the  former  was 
Major    Anderfon   of  the  Maryland  line  a   moft  valuable 
officer,   of  the   latter  were  Genera's   Huger  and  Stevens. 
The   early  retreat  of   the  North-Carolinians   faved  them 
from  much  lofs.      The  American  army  fudained  a   great 
diminution,   by   the    numerous    fugitives  who    inftead  of 
rejoining  the  camp  went    to   their    homes.      Lord  Corn- 
waliis  fuffcred   {o  much  that  he   was  in  no   condition    to 
improve  the  advantage  he  had  gained.      The  Briiifh  had 
only  the  name,  the  Aciericans,  all  the  good  confequences 
of  a  victory.      General  Greene  retreated,  and  lord  Corn- 
wallis  kept  the  field,    but   notwithftanding  the  Britilh  in- 
tereft    in    North-Carolina    was    from    that    day    ruined.  Mar.  18 
Soon    after   this  aclion,   lord  Cornwallis  ilTued  a  procla- 
mation fetting  forth  his  complete  vi<Story,   and  calling  on 
all  loyal  fubjetSts  to  Hand  foi  th,    and  take   an  atftive   part 
in  reftoring  order  and  good  government,    and  oifering  a 
pardon  and  protedtion  to  all   rebels,  murderers  excepted, 
who  would  lurrender  themfelves    oii  or  before    the  20th 
of  April.      On  the  next  day  after  this  proclamaiion    was 
iflued,  his  lordjfhip  left  his  hofpital  and  75  Vv'ounded  men, 
with  the  numerous  loyaliHs  in  the   viciniry,   and  began  a 
march  towards    Wilmington,   which  had  the  appearance 
of  a  retreat.      Major  Craig  who  for  the  purpofcs  of  co- 
operating with  his  lordfnip,   had  been  icationcd  at  Wil- 
mington, was   not  able  to  open   a  v.rater  communication 
with  the  Britifh  army  while  they  were  in  the  upper  coun- 
try.     The  diftance,    the  narrownefs  of  Cape  Fear   river, 
the  commanding  elevation  of    its  banks,   and  the  hoftila 
fentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  each  fide  of  it  forbad  the 
attempt.      The    deftitute    condition   of  the    Britiili  army, 
made  it  necelTary  to  go  to  thefi^  fupplies,  which  for  thefe 
reafons  could  not  be  brought  to  them. 

General  Greene  no  fooiier  received  information  of 
this  movement  of  lord  Cornwallis,  tlian  he  put  his  ar- 
n^.y  in  motion   to  follow  him.      As  he  had  no  means  of 

providing 
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j^roviding  for    the  wounded,   of  his  own,   a.nd  tlie  Bri- 
^-"""^^"■^    tifh   forces,  he  wrote  a  letter    to  the   neighbouring  inha- 
bitants of  the  Quaker    perfuafion,  in  which  he  mention- 
ed his  being  brought  up    a  Quaker,    and  urged  them  to 
take  care   of  the   wounded    on   both   fides.      His  recom- 
mendations   prevailed,    and    the    Quakers    fupplied   the 
hofpitals  with    every  comfort  in  their  power. 
March         '^'^'^  Americans   continued   the  purfuit   of  Cornwallis 
o        till  they  had  arrived  at  Ramfay*s    mill    on    Deep    river, 
but  for  good    reafons    defilled  from  following    him  any 
farther. 

Lord  Cornwallis  halted  and  refrefhed  his  army  for 
about  three  weeks  at  "Wilmington,  and  then  marched 
acrofs  the  country  to  Peterfburg  in  Virginia.  Before 
it  was  known  that  his  lordihip  had  determined  on  this 
movement,  the  bold  refolution  of  returning  to  South- 
Carolina,  wss  formed  by  Gen.  Greene.  This  animated 
the  friends  of  Congrefs  in  that  quarter.  Had  the  Ame- 
rican army  followed  his  lordfhip,  the  fouthern  States 
would  have  conceived  themfelves  conquered;  for  their 
hopes  and  fears  prevailed  jufl:  as  the  armies  marched 
north  or  fouth.  Though  lord  Cornwallis  marched 
through  North-Carolina  to  Virginia,  yet  as  the  Ameri-? 
can  army  returned  to  South-Carolina,  the  people  confi- 
dered  that  movement  of  his  lordfhip  in  the  light  of  a 
retreat. 

While  the  two  armies  were  in  North -Carolina,  the 
xvhig  inhabitants  of  South-CarOiina  were  animated  by 
the  gallant  exertions  of  Sumter  and  Marion.  Thefe 
diflinguifhed  partifans,  while  furrounded  with  enemies, 
kept  the  field.  Though  the  continental  army  was  dri- 
ven into  Virginia,  they  did  not  defpair  of  the  common- 
wealth. Having  mounted  their  followers,  their  motions 
were  rapid,  and  their  attacks  unexpc^led.  With  their 
light  troops  they  intercepted  the  Britifh  convoys  of  pro- 
vifions,  inferred  their  out  pofts,  beat  up  their  quarters, 
and  haraffcd  their  detachments  with  fuch  frequent  a- 
larnis,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  always  on  their 
guard.  In  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  State,  Sumter 
>vas  powerfully  fupported  by  Cols.  Niel,  l,acey,  Hin,W|nn, 

Brattoni 
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Bratton,   Brandon  and  others,  each  of  whom  held  miii-    1781. 
tia  commiffions,    and  had    nnany    friends.      In  the  north  ^^^"^""^ 
ealiern  extremity,  Marion  received  in    like  manner  great 
afliftance  from  the    active  exertions  of   Cols.   Peter  Hor- 
ry, and  Hugh  Horry,  Lt.  Col.   John  Baxter,    Col.  James 
Pofl-ell,   Major    John     Poftell,   and   Major    John  James. 

The  inhabitants,  either  as  affection  or  vicinity  induced 
them,  arranged  themfelves  under  fome  of  the  militia 
officers  and  performed  many  gallant  enterprifes.  Thefe 
iingly  were  of  too  little  confeqnence  to  merit  a  particu- 
lar relation,  but  in  general  rhey  difplayed  the  determi-  / 
ped  fpirit  of  the  people  and  embarraflld  the  Britifh. 
One  in  which  Major  John  Poftell  commanded  may 
ferve  as  an  illuftration  of  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  aiod 
particularly  of  the  indifference  for  property  which  then 
prevailed.  Capt.  James  de  Peyfter  of  the  royal  army, 
with  25  grenadiers,  having  taken  poft  in  the  houfe  of 
the  Major's  father,  the  Major  pofredhis  fmall  command 
of  2  r  m.ilitia  men,  in  fuch  pofitions  as  comm.anded  its 
doors,  and  demanded  their  furrender.  This  being  refu- 
fcd,  he  fet  fire  to  an  outhoufe,  and  was  proceeding  to 
"burn  that  in  which  they  were  pofted,  and  nothing  but 
the  immediate  fubmiffion  of  the  whole  party  reilrained 
him  from  facrificing  his  father's  valuable  property,  to 
gain  an   advantage  to   his  country. 

While  lord  Cornw;illis  was  preparing  to  invade  Virgi- 
nia, Gen.  Greene  determined  to  re-commence  offenfive 
military  operations  in  the  fouthern  extreme  of  the  confe- 
deracy, in  preference  to  purfuing  his  lordfhip  into  Vir- 
ginia. Gen.  Sumter,  who  had  warnily  urged  this  mea- 
sure, was  about  this  time  authorifed  to  raife  a  State  bri- 
gade, to  be  in  fervice  for  eighteen  months.  He  had  alfo 
prepared  the  militia  to  co-operate  with  the  returning  con- 
tinentals. With  thefe  forces  an  offenfive  war  was  re- 
commenced in.SouthrCarolina,  and  profecuted  with  fpi- 
rit and  fuccefs. 

Before  Greene  fet  out  on  his  march  for  Carolina,  he 
fent  orders  to  General  Pickens,  to  prevent  fupplies  from 
going  to  the  Britifh  garrifons  at  Ninety-Six  and  Augufta, 
and  alfo   .detached    Liei^tenant    Colgnel  Lee  to  advance 

before   . 
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I  73  I  before  the  continental  troops.  The  latter  in  eight  days 
•-'^""'*-'  penetrated  through  the.  intermediate  country  to  General 
Marion's  quarters  upon  the  Santee.  The  main  army,  in 
a  few  more  days,  completed  their  march  from  Deep  ri- 
ver to  Camden.  The  Britifli  had  erected  a  chain  of 
poAs  from  the  capital  to  the  extreme  diflri6ls  of  the  State, 
which  had  regular  communications  with  each  other.  Lord 
Cornwallis  being  gone  to  Virginia,  thefe  became  objects  of 
cnterpnze  to  the  Americans.  While  Gen.  Greene  was 
marching  with  his  main  force  againfl  Camden,  fort  Wat- 
fon,  wiiicli  lay  between  Camden  and  Charleftoui  was  in- 
vefled,  by  Gen.  Marion  and  Lieut.  Col.  Lee.  The  befiegers 
fpeedily  ereiSted  a  work  which  overlooked  the  fort,  though 
'that  was  built  on  an  Indian  mount  upwards  of  30  feet 
high,  from  which  they  fired  into  it  with  fuch  execution 
April     that  the  befieged  durfl:  not  fliew  themfelves.     Under  thefe 

2^^      circumftances  the  garrifon,  confifting  cf   it4  men,    fur- 
rend'irred  by  capitulation. 

Camden,  before  which  the  main  American  army  was 
encampeJ,  is  a  village  fituated  on  a  plain,  covered  on  the 
fcraih  and  eaft  iides  by  the  Wateree  and  a  creek,  the 
weftern  and  northern  by  lix  redoubts.  It  was  defended 
by  lord  Rawdon  with  about  900  men.  The  Americi^n 
army,  confining  only  of  r.bout  an  equal  number  of  con- 
tinentals, and  between  two  Jind  three  hundred  militia,  was 
unequal  to  the  tafl^  of  canying  this  poft  by  ftorm,  or  of 
completely  invefting  it.  Gen.  Greene  therefore  took  a 
good  poiition  about  a  mile  diftant,  in  expectation  of  al- 
luring the  garrifon  out  of  their  lines.  Lord  Rawdon 
armed  liis  whole  force,  and  with  great  fpirit  fallied  on 
^pr'I    the  25th.      An   engagement  enfued-       Vi<^lory  for  fome 

^^.  lime  evidently  inclined  to  the  Americans,  byt  in  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  the  aCt'ion,  the  premature  retreat  of  two  com- 
panies eventually  occaiioned  the  defeat  of  the  whole  A- 
merican  army.  Greene  with  his  ufual  firmnefs,  jnftant- 
ly  took  meafures  to  prevent  lord  Rawdon  from  improv- 
ing the  fuccefs  he  had  obtaijied.  He  retreated  with  I'uch 
order  that  moft  of  his  wounded  and  all  his  artillery,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  prifoners,  were  carried  off. 
The  Eritifh  rctikd  to  Camden,  -  and  the  Americans  en- 
camped 
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camped  about  five  miles  from  their  former  pofition.  Their     1781. 

lofs  was  between    two  and  three   hundred.       Soon  after 

this  action  Gen.  Greene,   knowing  that  the  Britifh  garri* 

fon  could  not  fubfift  long  in  Camden  without  frefn  fap- 

plies  from  Charlefton  or  the  country,    took  fuch  pofici- 

Ons   as  were  moft  likely  to  prevent  their  getting  any.       May  "fi 

Lord  Rawdon  received  a  reinforcement  of  4  or  500 
men  by  the  arrival  of  Col.  Watfon  from  Pedee.  With 
this  increafe  of  ftrength,  he  attempted  on  the  next  day 
to  compel  Gen.  Greene  to  another  adlion,  but  found  it 
to  be  impracticable.  Failing  in  this  defign,  he  returned 
to  Camden  and  burned  the  jail,  mills,  many  private  houfes 
and  a  great  4eal  of  his  own  baggage.  He  then  evacu- 
ated the  poft,  and  retired  to  the  fouthward  of  Santee. 
His  lordfhip  difcovered  as  much  prudence  in  evacuating 
Camden,  as  he  had  fhewn  bravery  in  its  defence.  The 
fall  of  fort  Watfon  broke  the  chain  of  communicatiori 
with  Charlefton,  and  the  pofition  of  the  American  ar- 
my, in  a  great  meafure  intercepted  fupplies  from  the  ad- 
jacent country.  The  Britifli  in  South-Carolina,  now  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  lord  Cornwallis,  would 
have  hazarded  the  capital,  by  keeping  large  detachments 
in  their  diftant  out-pofts.  They  therefore  refolved  ta 
contract  their  limits  by  retiring  within  the  Santee.  This 
meafure  animated  the  friends  of  Congrefs  in  the  extre- 
mities of  the  State,  and  difpofed  them  to  co-operate  with 
the  American  army.  While  Greene  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camden,  he  hung  in  one  day  eight  foldiers^ 
wiio  had  defer  ted  from  his  army.  This  had  fuch  effect 
afterwards  that  there  was  no  defertion  for  three  months.  ^-. 
On  the  day  after  the  evacuation  of  Camden  the  poft  at 
Orangeburg,  conlifting  of  70  Britifh  militia  and  12  regu- 
lars, furrendered  to  Gen.  Sumter,  On  the  next  day 
fort  Motte  capitulated.  This  was  fituated  above  the  fork  ^'^^7  '  ^'' 
on  the  fouth  Gde  of  the  Congaree.  The  Britifh  had  built 
their  works  round  Mrs.  Motte's  dwelling  houfe.  She  with 
great  cheerfulnefs  furniflied  the  Americans  with  materials 
for  firing  her  own  houfe.  Thefe  being  thrown  by  theni  on 
its  roof  foon  kindled  into  flame.    The  firing  of  the  houfe, 

whith 
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lySr.     which  was  in  the  center  of  the  Britifh  works,   compel- 
^-"^^^   led  the  garrifon,   confilting  of   165  men,  to  furrender  ac 

d  11  ere  tic  n. 
May  I  4.       jj^  j^yQ  ^^yg   jnore  the  Britifli  evacuated  their  poft  at 
Nelfon's  ferry,   and  deftroyed  a  great  part  of  their  ftores. 
May  I  5.  On  the  day  following,  fort  Granby,garrlfoned  by  352  men 
moftly  royal  militia,  furrendered  to  Lieut.  Col.  Lee:   Ve- 
ry advantageous  terms  were  given  them,   from  an  appre- 
hcniion  that  lord   Rawdon  was  marching  to  their  relief. 
Their  baggage  was  fccured,   in  which  was  included  an 
immenfe    quantity  of  plunder.       The  American   militia 
were  much  difgufted  at  the   terms  allowed   the  garrifon, 
and  difcovered  a  difpofition  to  break  the  capitulation  and 
kill  the  prifoners;   but   Greene  reftrained   them,   by  de- 
claring in  the  moft  peremptory  manner  that  he  would  in- 
ftantly  put  to  death  any  one,   who  fhould  offer  violence 
to  thofe  who  by  furrendering  were  under  his  protection. 
General  Marion  with  a  party  of  militia,  marched    a- 
bout  this   time    to    Georgetown,   and  began  regular  ap- 
proaches againft   the  Britifh  poll   in  that  place.      On  the 
firft   night    after   his  men   had  broken  ground,   their  ad- 
verfaries  evacuated  their  works,   and  retreated  to  Char- 
lefton;   fliortly  after  one  Manfon,  an  inhabitant  of  South- 
Carolina,   who    had  joined    the  Britilh,   appeared   in  an 
armed  vefTel,  and  demanded  permiffion  to  land  his    men 
in  the  town.      This  being  refufed,   he  fent  a  few  of  them 
ailiore  and  fet  fire  to  it.      Upwards  of  forry  houfes  were 
fpeedily  reduced  to  afties. 

In  the  rapid  manner  juft  related,  the  Britifh  loft  fix 
pofts,  and  abandoned  all  the  northeaftern  extremities  of 
South-Carolina.  They  ftill  retained  poffeflion  of  Augufta 
and  Ninety-fix,  in  addition  to  their  pofts  near  the  fea 
co?.ft.  Im.mediateiy  after  the  furrendcr  of  fort  Granby, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  began  his  march  for  Augufta, 
and  in  four  days  completed  it. 
Mav  2  I  ^^G  Britifii  poft  at  Silver-Bluff,  with  a  field  piece  and 
confiderable  ftores,  furrendered  to  a  detachment  of  Lee's 
legion  commanded  by  Captain  Rudolph.  Lee  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Augufta  joined  Pickens,  who  with  a  body  of  mi- 
Ktia  had  for  fome   time   paft    taken   poft  ia  the   vicinity. 

They 
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They  joitttly  carried  on  their  approaches  againft  fort  1 781. 
CornwaUis  at  Augufta,  in  which  Colonel  Brown  com-  ^•-^'^^'"*^ 
manded.  Two  batteries  were  eredled  within  30  yards  of 
the  parapet,  which  overlooked  the  fort.  From  thefe 
eminences  the  American  riflemen  fhot  into  the  infids  of 
the  works  with  fuccefs  :  The  garrifon  buried  themfclves 
In  a  great  meafure  under  ground,  and  obflinately  refuied 
to  capitulate,  till  the  aeceffity  was  fo  preffing  that  every 
man  who  attempted  to  fire  on  the  befiegers,  was  iximedi- 
ately  fhot  down.  At  length  when  farther  refiflance  would  J^^^  5* 
have  been  madnefs,  the  fort  with  about  300  men  furren- 
dered,  on  honorable  terms  of  capitulation*  The  Ame- 
ricans during  the  ficge  had  about  forty  men  killed  and 
ivounded.  After  the  furrender,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Grier- 
fon  of  the  Britifh  militia,  was  fliot  by  the  Americans. 
A  reward  of  100  guineas  was  offered,  but  in  vain,  for 
the  perpetrator  of  the  perfidious  deed.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Brown,  would  probably  have  fiiared  the  fame  fate, 
had  not  his  conquerors  furnifhed  him  with  an  ef- 
cort  to  the  royal  garrifon  in  Savannah.  Individuals 
whofe  pallions  were  inflamed  by  injuries,  and  exafperated 
with  perfonal  animofity,  were  eager  to  gratify  revenge  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  Murders  had  produced 
murders.  Plundering,  afl^aflinations,  and  houfe  burn- 
ings, had  become  common.  Zeal  for  the  King  or  the 
Congrefs  were  the  oftenflble  motives  of  aflion  ;  but  in 
feveral  of  both  fides,  the  love  of  plunder,  private  pique, 
and  a  favagenefs  of  difpofition,  led  to  adlions  which  were 
difgraceful  to  human  nature.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  par- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah  river,  and  fuch  the  ex- 
afperation  of  whigs  againft  tories,  and  of  tories  againft 
whigs  ;  and  fo  much  had  they  fufFered  from  and  inflict- 
ed on  each  other,  that  the  laws  of  war,  and  thr  precepts 
of  humanity  afforded  but  a  feeble  fecurity  for  the  obfer- 
vance  of  capitulations  on  either  lide.  The  American 
officers  exerted  themfelves  to  procure  to  their  prifoners 
that  fafcty  which  many  of  the  inhabitants,  influenced  by 
a  remembrance  of  the  fufferings  of  thenilclves,  and  of 
their  friends,  were  unwilling  to  allow  them. 
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lySr,  While  operations  were    carrying   on  againft  the  fmall 

^-^"'^^^^^  ports,  Greene  proceeded  with  his  main  army  and  laid 
fiege  to  Ninety-fix,  in  which  Lieutenant  Gplonel  Cruger, 
with  upwards  of  509  men  was  rtdvantageoufly  ported.  On 
the  left  of  the  befiegers  was  a  work,  erected  in  the  form  of 
a  rtar.  On  the  right  was  a  flrrong  blockade  fort,  with 
two  block  houfes  in  it.  The  town  was  alfo  picquetted  in 
with  rt-rong  picquets,  and  furrounded  with  a  ditch,  and 
a  bank,  near  the  height  of  a  common  parapet.  The 
befiegers  were  more  numerous  than  the  befieged,  but  the 
difparity  was  not  great. 
--  The  fiege   was  profecuted  with  indefatigable  induftry. 

The  garrifon  defended  themfelves  with  fpirit  and  addrefs. 
On  the  rhorning  after  the  fiege  began,  a  party  fallicd 
from  the  garrifon,  and  drove  the  advance  of  the  befieg- 
ers from  their  works.  The  next  night,  two  firong  block 
batteries  were  erecSted  at  the  diftance  of  350  yards.  A- 
nother  battery  20  feet  high,  was  eiedled  within  220 
yards,  and  foot>  after  a  fourth  one  was  crc6le4  within 
100  yards  of  the  niain  fort,  and  laftiy,  a  rifle  bgttery  was 
ere<fled  30  feet  high,  within  30  yards  of  the  ditch  ;  fi'om 
all  of  which  the  befiegers  fired  into  the  Britifii  works. 
The  abbatis  was  turned,  and  a  mine  and  two  trenches 
were  fo  far  extended,  as  to  be  within  fix  feet  of  the 
ditch.  At  that  intcreftjng  moment,  intelligence  was 
conveyed  into  the  garrifon,  that  lord  Rawdon  was  near  at 
hand,  with  about  2000  men  for  their  relief.  Thefe  had 
arrived  in  Charlerton  from  Ireland  after  the  fiege  began, 
and  were  marched  for  Ninety-fix,  on  the  feventh  day 
after  they  landed.  In  thefe  circumrtances.  Gen.  Greene 
had  no  alternative  but  to  raife  the  fiege,  or  attempt  the 
June  I C.  reduction  of  the  place  by  afTauIt.  The  latter  was  at- 
tempted. Though  the  afiliilants  difplayed  great  refoluti- 
on,  they  failed  of  fucccfs.  On  this  General  Greene 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  over  Saluda.  His  lofs  in 
.the  afiault  and  previous  conflicls  was  about  150  men. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cruger  defervedly  gained  great  repu- 
tation by  this  fuccefsful  defence.  He  was  particularly  in- 
debted to  Major  Greene,  who  had  bravely  and  judicioufly 
defended  that  redoubt,  fcr  the  redudion  of  which,  the 
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greateft  exertions  had  been  made.  Truly  diftreffing  was  1781. 
the  (ituation  of  the  American  army.  When  they  were 
nearly  mafters  of  the  whole  country,  they  were  compell- 
ed to  feek  fafety  by  retreating  to  its  remotefl  extremity. 
la  this  gloomy  fituation  Greene  was  advifed  to  retire  with 
his  remaining  force  to  Virginia.  To  fuggeftions  of  this 
kind  he  nobly  replied.  **  I  will  recover  South-Carolina 
or  die  in  the  attempt."  This  diftinguilhed  officer  whofc 
genius  was  moft  vigorous  in  thofe  perilous  extremities, 
when  feeble  minds  abandon  themlelves  to  def]jair,  adopt- 
ed the  only  expedient  now  left  him,  tliat  of  avoiding  an 
engagement  till  the  Britifli  force  fiiould  be  divided.  Lord 
Rawdon  who  by  rapid  marches  was  neaj*  Ninety-fix,  at 
the  time  of  the  allault,  purfued  the  Americans  as  far 
as  the  Enoree  river  ;  but  without  overtaking  them.  De- 
iifting  from  this  fruitlefs  purfuit  he  drew  off  a  part  of  his 
force  from  Ninty-fix,  and  fixed  a  detachment  at  the  Con- 
garee.  General  Greene  on  hearing  th.u  the  Briiiih  force 
was  divided,  faced  about  to  give  them  battle.  Lord  Raw- 
don no  lefs  furprifcd  than  alarmed  at  this  unexpe(ri:ed 
movement  of  his  lately  retreating  foe,  abandoned  the  Con- 
garee  in  two  days  after  he  had  reached  ir,  an.d  marched 
to  Orangeburgh.  General  Grcetie  in  his  turn  purfued 
and  offered  him  battle.  His  lordihip  would  not  venture  *^^'^  ** 
out,  and  his  adverfary  was  too  weak  to  attack  him  in  his 
encampment,  with  any  profpedt  of  fuccefs. 

Rcafons  (iaiilar  to  thofe  which  induced  the  Britifli  to 
evacuate  Camden,  weighed  with  them  about  this  time,  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Ninety-fix.  While  the  Ame- 
rican army  lay  near  Orangeburgh,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Cruger,  having  evacuated  the  poll  he  had  gallantly  de- 
fended, was  marching  with  the  troops  of  that  garrifon, 
through  the  forks  of  Edifio,  to  join  lord  Rawdon  at 
Orangeburgh.  General  Greene  being  unable  to  prevent 
their  junction,  and  fi:ill  lefs  fo  to  ftand  before  their  com- 
bined force,  retired  to  the  high  hills  of  Santee.  The  eva- 
cuation of  Camden  having  been  effedled  by  fi:nking  at  the 
pofts  below  it,  the  fame  manoeuvre  was  now  attempted  to 
induce  the  Briiifh  to  leave  Orangeburgh.  With  this  view 
Generals  Sumter  and  Marion,  with  their  brigades,  and  the 
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1  78  I .  legion  cavalry,  were  detached  to  Monk's  corner  and  Dor- 
'■^"^^^"'^  cheftcr.  They  moved  down  different  roads,  and  com- 
menced fepararc  and  fuccefsful  attacks,  on  convoys  and  de- 
tachments in  the  vicinity  of  Charlefton.  In  this  manner 
was  the  war  carried  on.  "While  the  Britifli  kept  ih^if 
forces  compaiTt,  they  could  not  cover  the  country,  and  the 
American  General  had  the  prudence  to  avoid  fighting. 
When  they  divided  their  army,  their  detachments  wer^ 
attacked  and  defeated.  While  they  were  in  the  upper 
country,  light  parties  of  Americans  annoyed  their 
fmail  pofts  in  the  lower  fettlements.  The  people  ibon 
found  that  the  late  conquerors  were  not  able  to  afford 
th;2m  their  promifed  prote(Stion.  The  fpirit  of  revolt  be- 
came general,  and  the  royal  intereft  daily  declined. 

The  Britifh  having  evacuated  all  their  pofls  to  the 
northward  of  Santeeand  Congaree,  and  to  the  wef}ward  of 
Edillo,  conceived  theriifelves  able  to  hold  all  that  fertile 
country,  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  enclofed  by  thefe 
rivers.  They  therefore  once  more  refumed  their  (lation, 
near  the  jundiion  of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree.  This 
induced  Gen.  Greene  to  concert  fartlier  medfures  for 
forcing  them  down  towards  Charlefton.  He  therefore 
croffed  the  Wateree  and  Congaree,  and  colleded  his 
whole  force  on  tJie  fouth  fide  of  the  latter,  intending  to 
a61:  offeniively.  On  his  Approach  the  Britiili  retired  a- 
bout  40  miles  nearer  Charlefton,  and  took  poft  at  the 
Eutaw  fprings.  Gen.  Greene  advanced  with  2coo  men, 
to  attack  them  in  their  encampment  at  this  placvs.  His 
force  was  drawn  up  in  t;wo  lines:  The  fir  ft  was  compofed 
of  militia,  and  the  fecond  of  continental  troops.  As  the 
Americans  advanced  they  fell  in  with  two  parties  of  the 
Britifli,  three  or  four  nules  a  head  of  their  main  army. 
Thefe  being  brifl^ly  attacked  foon  retired.  The  militia 
continued  to  purfue  and  fire,  till  the  adlion  became  gene- 
ral, and  till  they  were  obliged  to  give  way.  Thcy^  were 
well  fupportcd  by  the  continental  tro(jps.  In  the  hotteft 
of  the  rrction  Col.  O.  Williams,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Campbel 
with  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  continentals  charged  with 
trailed  arms.  Nothing  could  furpafs  the  intrepidity  of 
I  both  ofiiccrs  and  men,  on  this  occafion.      They  rufhed  on 
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ill  good  order  through  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  a  fliow-  178  I. 
er  of  miiiketry,  with  fuch  unfl^aken  refolution,  that  they 
bpredown^^ll  before  them.  Lieut.  Col.  Campbel,  while 
bravely  lending  his  men  on  to  that  fucccfsful  charge,  re- 
ceived a  mortill  wound.  After  he  had  fallen  he  enquir- 
ed  who  gave  w:iy,  and  being  informed  that  the  Britifh 
were  fleeing  in  all  quarters,  replied  *'  I  die  contented,'' 
and  immediately  expired.  The  Britidi  were  vigorouHy 
purfued,  and  upwards  of  500  of  thern  were  taken  pri- 
(bners.  On  their  retreat  they  took  poft  in  a  Rrong 
brick  houfe,  a.id  in  a  picquetced  garden:  From  thefe 
advantageous  pofuions  they  renewed  the  act'on.  Four 
fix  pounders,  were  c^rdered  up  before  the  houfe,  from 
under  cover  of.  which  the  Biicilh  were  firing.  The 
Americans  were  compelled  to  leave  thefe  pieces  and  re- 
tire, but  they  left  a  ftrong  picquet  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  only  retreated  to  the  neareft  water  in  their  rear.  In 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Lieut.  Cot.  Stuiirt  who  com- 
manded the  Britiih  on  this  occallon,  iefc  feventy  of  his 
wounded  men  and  a  thoufand  Oand  of  arms,  and  mov- 
ed from  theEutaws  towards  Charlcfton.  The  lofs  of  the 
Britiih  inclufive  of  priibners,  v^ras  upwards  of  i  100  men; 
that  of  the  American  sabove  500,  in  which  number  were 
fiXty  cfliccrs. 

Congrefs  honored  Gen.  Greene  for  his  good  condu<5l 
in  this  action,  with  a  BritiOi  i^andard  and  a  golden  me- 
dal. They  alfo  voted  their  thanks  to  the  different  corps; 
and  their  commanders 

Soon  after  this  engagement,  the  Americans  retired  to 
their  former  poiition  on  the  high  hills  of  vSanteCj  and 
the  Britifh  took  poft  in  the  vicinity  of  Monks-Corner. 
In  the  clofc  of  the  year  Gen.  Greene  moved  down  ir.to 
the  lower  country,  and  about  the  fame  time  the  Britifli 
abandoned  their  outpofts,  and  retired  with  their  whole 
force  to  the  quarter  houfe  on  Charlefton-neck.  The  de- 
fence of  the  country  was  given  up,  and  the  conquerors, 
who  had  lately  carried  their  arms  to  the  extremities  of 
the  State,  feldom  aimed  at  any  thing  more  than  to  fecure 
themfelves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  crops, 
which  had  been  planted  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  under 
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Briiifh  aufpices,  and  wii!i  the  expe^lation  of  affording 
them  fiipplies,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and 
adminiftered  to  them  a  fcafonable  relief.  The  battle  of 
Eutaw  may  be  confidered  as  clofing  the  national  war  iu 
South-Carolina.  A  few  excurfions  were  afterwards  made 
by  the  Britilhj  and  fundry  fmall  enterprizes  were  executed, 
but  nothing  of  more  general  confequence  than  the  lofs  of 
property,  and  of  individual  lives.  Thus  ended  the  cam- 
paign of  1781,  in  South-Carolina.  At  its  commence- 
ment the  Britilli  were  in  force  over  all  the  State:  at  its 
ciofe  they  durd  not,  but  with  great  precaution,  venture 
20  miles  from  Charlefton.  Hiftory  affords  but  few  in- 
ftances  of  commanders,  who  have  achieved  fo  much 
with  equal  means,  as  was  done  by  Gen.  Greene  in  the 
fhort  fpace  of  a  twelve  month.  He  opened  the  campaign 
with  gloomy  profpeifls,  but  clofed  it  with  glory.  His  un- 
paid and  half  naked  army  had  to  contend  with  veteran 
A)!(liers,  fupplied  with  every  thing  that  the  wealth  of  Bri- 
tain or  the  plunder  of  Carolina  cculd  procure.  Under  all 
thefe  difadvantagcs,  he  compelled  fuperior  numbers  to 
retire  from  the  extremity  of  the  State,  and  confine  them- 
felves  in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity.  Had  not  his  mind 
been  of  the  firmeft  texture  he  would  have  been  difcou- 
raged,  but  his  enemies  found  him  as  formidable  on  the 
evening  of  a  defeat,  as    on  the    morning  after  a  vidlory. 


CHAP.     XXIV. 

Campaign   of   1781.    Operations   in   Virginia:   Cornivaflis 
i    captured:     Neiu-London   deftroyed' 

T  has  already  been  mentioned  that  lord  Cornwallis, 
foon  after  the  battle  of  Guildford,  marched  to  Wil- 
mington in  North-Carolina.  When  he  had  completed 
that  march,  various  plans  of  operation  were  prefented 
to  his  view.  It  was  fciid  in  favour  of  his  proceeding 
fourhwardly,  that  the  country  between  Wilmington  and 
Camden  was  barren  and  of  difficult  paffage— that  an  em- 
barkation for  Charlefton  would  be  both  tedious  and  dif- 
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graceful^ — that  a  jun£lion  with  the  royal  forces  in  Vir-  1781. 
ginia,  and  the  profecution  of  folid  operations  in  that  ^-^'-«^*^ 
quarter,  would  be  the  moft  effectual  plan  for  effecting 
and  fecuring  the  fubmiffion  of  the  more  fouthern  States* 
Other  arguments  of  apparently  equal  force  urged  his  re- 
turn to  South-Carolina.  Previous  to  his  departure  for 
Virginia,  he  had  received  information  that  Gen.  Greene 
had  begun  his  march  for  Camden,  and  he  had  reafon 
from  paft  experience  to  fear  that  if  he  did  not  follow 
him,  the  inhabitants  by  a  fecond  revolt,  would  give  the 
American  army  a  fuperiority  over  the  fmall  force  left 
under  lord  Rawdon.  Though  his  lordfhip  was  very  ap- 
prehenfive  of  danger  from  that  quarter,  he  hoped  either 
that  lord  Rawdon  would  be  able  to  ftand  his  ground,  or 
that  Gen.  Greene  would  follow  the  royal  army  to  Vir- 
ginia, or  in  the  moft  unfavourable  event  he  flattered 
himfelf,  that  by  the  conqueft  of  Virginia,  the  recovery 
of  South-Carolina  would  be  at  any  time  practicable.  His 
lordlhip  having  too  much  pride  to  turn  back,  and  prefer- 
ing  the  extenflvc  fcale  of  operations  which  Virginia  pre- 
fented,  to  the  narrow  one  of  preferving  paft  conqueftr, 
determined  to  leave  Carolina  to  its  fate.  Before  the  end  ^^'^S' 
of  April, he  therefore  proceeded  on  his  march,  from  Wil- 
mington towards  Virginia.  To  favour  the  paffage  o^ 
the  many  rivers,  with  which  the  country  is  interfedled, 
two  boats  were  mounted  on  carriages  and  taken  along 
with  his  army.  The  King's  troops  proceeded  feveral 
days  without  oppofition,  and  almoft  without  Intelligence. 
The  Americans  made  an  attempt  at  Swift-creek  and  af- 
terwards at  Fiftiing-creek  to  ftop  their  progrefs,  but 
without  any  effeO:.  The  Britilh  took  the  ftiorteft  road 
to  Halifax,  and  on  their  arrival  there  defeated  feveral 
parties  of  the  Americans  and  took  fome  ftores,  with  ve- 
ry little  lofs  on  their  lide.  The  Roanoke,  the  Mcherrin, 
and  the  Nottaway  rivers  were  fucceffively  crofled  by  the 
royal  army,  and  with  little  or  no  oppoiition  from  the 
difperfed  inhabitants.  In  lefs  than  a  month  the  march  May  20. 
from  "Wilmington  to  Peterfburg  was  completed.  The 
latter  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
Ih  a  private  correfpondence  with  Gen.  Philips.      By  this 
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combination  of  the  royal  force  previoufly  employed  id 
Virginia,  with  the  troops  which  had  marched  from  Wil-< 
mington,  lord  CornwalHa  was  at  the  head  of  a  very  pow- 
erful army.  Tliis  jun<5lion  was  fcarcely  completed,  when 
lord  Cornwallis  received  lord  Rawdon's  report  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained  over  Gen.  Greene,  on  the  25th  of 
the  preceding  month.  About  the  fame  time  he  received 
information  that  three  Britifli  regiments  had  failed  from 
Cork  for  Charlefton. 

Thefe  two  events  eafed  his  mind  of  all  anxiety  for 
South-Carolina,  and  infpired  him  with  brilliant  hopes  of 
a  glorious  campaign.  He  conlidered  himfelf  as  having 
already  fubducd  both  the  Carolinas,  and  as  being  in  a 
fair  way  to  increafe  his  military  fame,  by  the  addition  of 
Virginia  to  the  lift  of  his  conquefls.  By  the  late  com- 
bination of  the  royal  forces  under  Philips  and  Cornwal- 
lis, and  by  the  recent  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  1500 
men  dire(51:ly  from  New-York,  Virginia  became  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  operations  for  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign.  The  formidable  force,  thus  collecfted  in  one 
body,  called  for  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  friends  of 
independence.  The  defeniive  operations,  in  oppolition  to 
it,  were  principally  entrufted  to  the  Marquis  dc  la  Fayette. 
Early  in  the  year  he  had  been  detached  from  the  main 
American  army  on  an  expedition,  the  objecSt  of  which 
was  a  co-operation  with  the  French  fleet  in  capturing 
Gen.  Arnold.  On  the  failure  of  this,  the  Marqui» 
inarched  back  as  far  as  the  head  of  Elk.  There  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  return  to  Virginia  to  oppofe  the  Bri- 
tifli forces,  which  had  become  more  formidable  by  the 
arrival  of  a  confiderabic  reinforcement,  under  Gen.  Phi- 
lips. He  proceeded  without  delay  to  Richmond,  and  ar- 
livcd  there  the  day  before  the  Britifh  reached  Manchef- 
tcr,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  James  river.  Thj^  was  the 
cajiital  of  Virginia,  at  that  time  filled  with  almofl  all 
the  military  flores  of  the  State,  faved  from  imminent 
danger.  So  great  was  the  fupcrioriiy  of  numbers  on 
the  fide  of  the  Britifli,  that  the  Marquis  had  before  him 
a  labor  of  the  greatefl  difficulty,  and  Was  prefied  with 
u;anv  cmbarrafTments.      In  the  firfl  moments  of  the  rif- 
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ing  tempeft,  and  till  he  could  provide  againfl:  ks  utraoft 
rage,  he  began  to  retire  with  his  little  army,  which  con- 
fifted  only  of  about  looo  regulars,  2000  militia,  and 
60  dragoons. 

Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  from  Pettrfourg  to  James 
river  which  he  croffed  at  Weftown,  and  thence  marching 
through  Hanover  county  crofTed  the  South  Anna  or 
Paniunkey  river.  The  Marquis  followed  his  motions, 
but  at  a  guarded  diftance.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Bri- 
tlfti  army,  efpecially  of  their  cavalry,  which  they  eafily 
fupplied  with  good  horfes  from  the  fbables  and  paftures 
of  private  gentlemen  in  Virginia,  enabled  them  to  traverfe 
the  country  in  all  directions.  Two  diftant  expeditions 
were  therefore  undertaken.  The  one  was  to  Charlotte- 
ville,  with  the  view  of  capturing  the  Governor  aji.'  Af- 
fetnbly  of  the  State.  The  other  to  Point  of  Fork  to 
"deflroy  ftores.  Lt.  Col.  Tarleton  to  whom,  the  fird  was 
committed,  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  difperfe  the  AlTeiT'b]y, 
capture  feven  of  it^  members,  and  ro  deftroy  it  :  reat 
quantity  of  ftores  at  and  near  Charlotteviilc^.  The 
jOther  expedition  which  was  cov;  ;.•  ;cc  f)  L[.  Col.  ^irn- 
coe,  was  only  in  part  fucccfsful,  for  tlie  Americans  had 
previoufly  removed  the  mod  of  their  liores  from  Point 
of  Fork.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  marches  and  counter 
marches,  immenfe  quantities  of  property  were  deftroyed 
and  fundry  unimportant  ikirmifhes  took  place.  The 
Britifh  made  many  partial  conquefts,  but  thefe  were 
feldom  of  longer  duration  than  their  encampments. 
The  young  Marquis,  with  a  degree  of  prudence  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  old  fbldier,  acred  Co  cau- 
tioufly  on  the  defenfive  and  made  fo  judicious  a  choice  of 
pofts,  and  fiiewed  fo  much  vigor  and  deiign  in  his 
movements,  as  to  prevent  any  advantage  being  taken  of 
his  weaknefs.  In  his  circumftances,  not  to  be  deftroy- 
ed,  was  triumph.  He  efie(Sled  a  jun<5lion  at  P^acoon- 
ford  with  Gen,  Wayne,  who  was  at  the  head  of  800 
P-enfylvanians.  While  this  jun(flioa  was  forming  the 
Britiih  got  between  the  American  army  and  its  firores, 
which  had  been  removed  from  Richmond  to  Albemarle 
old    court  houfe.      The    poffeflion  of  thefe  was  aa  ob- 
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1781.  jetTi:  with  both  armies.  The  Marquis  by  forced  marches 
^^""^^"^^  got  wiiliin  a  few  miles  of  the  Britifh  army,  when  they 
Avere  two  days  march  from  Albemarle  old  court  honfe. 
The  Britifli  general  conCdered  himfelf  as  fiire  of  his  ad- 
verfiiry  for  he  knew  that  the  ftores  were  his  objecSl;  and 
he  conceived  it  impracticable  for  the  Marquis  to  get 
between  him  and  the  lliore;  but  by  a  road  in  pafs- 
ing  which  he  might  be  attacked  to  advantage.  The 
Marquis  had  the  addrefs  to  extricate  himfelf  from  this 
difficulty,  by  opening  in  the  night  a  nearer  road  to 
Albemarle  old  court  houfe  which  had  been  long  difufed 
and    was   much    embarralTed.      To   the  furprize  of  lord 

'^^^  °  Cornwallis,  the  Marquis  fixed  himfelf  the  next  day  be- 
tween the  Britifh  army  and  the  American  ftores  Lord 
Cornwallis,  finding  his  fchemes  fruftrated  fell  b-ick  to 
Richmond.  About  this  time  the  Marquis'  army  was  rein- 
forced by  Steuben's  troops^  and  by  militia  from  the  parts 
adjacent  He  followed  lord  Cornwallis,  and  had  the 
addrefs  to  imprefs  him  with  an  idea  that  the  American 
army  was    much    greater    then  it  really   was.      His  lord« 

June 26.  £}jjp  therefore  retreated  to  Williamibiirg.  The  day  af- 
ter the  main  body  of  the  Britifh  army  arrived  there, 
their  rear  was  attacked  by  an  American  light  corps  un- 
der Col.   Butler  and   fuftained  a  confidernble  lofs. 

About  the  time  lord  Cornwallis  reached  Williamfburg 
he  received  intelligence  from  New-York,  fetting  forth 
the  danger  to  which  the  royal  army  in  that  city  was  ex- 
pcfed  from  a  combit)ed  attack,  that  was  faid  to  be  threat- 
ened by  the  French  and  Americans.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
therefore  required  a  detachment  from  Earl  Cornwallis, 
if  he  was  not  engaged  in  any  important  enterprife,  and 
recommended  to  him  ^  healthy  itation,  with  an  ample 
defenfive  force,  till  the  danger  of  New- York  was  dif- 
perfed.  Lord  Cornwallis  thinking  it  expedient-  to  com- 
ply with  this  requifition,  and  judging  that  his  command 
afterwards  would  not  be  adequate  to  maintain  his  prefent 
pofiiion  at  Williamfburg,  determined  to  retire  to  Portf- 
nouih.  For  the  execution  of  this  projeft,  it  was  nc- 
cefT^ry  to  crofs  James  river.  The  Marquis  dc  la  Fayette, 
conceiving  this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  atSting 
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offenfivcly,   advanced  on  the  Britifh.      Gen.  Wayne  rely-     1781. 
ing  on  the  information  of  a  countryman,  that  the  main   '-"'"'i'^**-' 
body  of  the  Britifh  had  crofTed  James  river,  pufhed  for- 
wards with  about  800    light  troops  to  harafs  their  rcir. 
Contrary  to  his  expectations,   he  found  the  whole  Britifh 
army  drawn  up  ready  to  oppofe  him.      He  inftantly  con- 
ceived that  the  beft  mode  of  extricating  himfelf  from  his 
perilous  fituation   would  be,    to  afTume    a  bold  counte- 
nance,  and  engage  his  adverfaries  before  he  attempted  to  July  6* 
retreat.      He  therefore  prefTed  on  for  fome  time,  and  urg^ 
ed  an  attack  with  fpirit  before  he  fell  back.      Lord  Corn- 
wallis,   perhaps  fufpeCting  an  ambufcade,  did  not  purfue. 
By  this  bold  manoeavre  Wayne  got  ofFbut  With  little  lofs. 
In  the  courfe  of  thefe  various  movements,   the  Britifh 
were  joined  by  few  of  the  inha,bitants,   and  fcarcely  by 
any  of  the  natives-       The  Virginians  for  the  moft  part 
either  joined  the  Americans,    or   what  was  much  more 
common,   kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  Britifli.      To  pur- 
chafe   fafety  by   fubmiffion   was  the  policy  of  very   few, 
and  thefe  were  for  the  moft  part  natives  of  Britain.      Af- 
ter Earl  Cornwallis  had  crofTed  James  river,  he  marched 
for  Portfmouih.      He  had  previoufly  taken  the  necefTary 
fteps    for  complying  with   the  requifition    of  Sir  Herjry 
Clinton,   to  fend  a  part  of  his  command  to   New -York. 
But  before  they  fiiiled,    an  exprefs  arrived  from  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  with  a  letter,  exprefhng  his  preference  of  Wil- 
liamfburgh  to  Portfmouth  for  the  refidence  of  the  army, 
and  his  defire  that  Old-Point-Comfort  or  Hampton  road 
fliould   be    fecured  as  a   flation  for  line  of  battle    fhips. 
The  commander  in  chief,   at  the  fame  time,   allowed  his 
lordfliip  to   detain    any  part  or   the  whole  of  the  forces 
under  his  command,     for  completing  this  fervice.       On 
examination,   Hampton  road  was   not  approved  of  as  a 
ftation  for  the  navy.      It  being  a  principal    object  of  the 
campaign   to  fix  on  a  flrong  permanent  poft  or  place  oh* 
arms   in  the   Chefapeak  for  the  fecuriry  of  both  the  ar- 
my and  navy,  and  Portfmouth  and  Hampton  road  having 
both   been  pronounced   unfit  for    that   purpofe,     York- 
Town  and  Gloucefter  Points  v^ere  confidered  as  moO:  like-* 
ly  to    accord  with  the  views   of  the  royal   commanders. 
Portfmouth    was   therefore    evacuated,    and  its   garrifon 
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lyj^r.     transferred   to  York-Town.       Lord    Cornwallis   availed 

' '<'     '   hitiifelf  of  Sir  Henry   Clinton's  permiffion  to  retainthc 

whole  force  under  his  command,  and  imprefled  with  the 
neceflity  of  eftablifliing  a  ftrong  place  of  arms  in  the 
Chffapeal^,  applied  himfelf  with  induftry  to  fortify  his 
ftew  pofts^  fo  as  to  render  them  tenable  by  his  prefent 
army,  amounting  to  7000  men,  againft  any  force  that 
he  fuppofed  likely   to  be  brought  again  ft  them. 

At  this  period  the  officers  of  the  BritiQi  navy  expell- 
ed that  their ^eet  in  the  Weft-Indits  would  join  them, 
and  that  folid  operations  in  Virginia  would  in  a  fhort 
time  re-com'mence  with  increafed   vigor. 

While  they  were  indulging  thefe  hopes  Coutit  de  GralTc 
with  a  French  fleet  of  28  fail  of  the  line  from  the  Weft- 
Indies  entered  the  Chefapsak,  and  about  the  fame  time 
intelligence  arrived,  that  the  French  and  American  ar- 
mies which  had  been  lately  ftationed  in  the  more  north- 
ern States,  were  advancing  towards  Virginia.  Count  de 
Grafte,  without  lofs  of  time,  blocked  up  York  river  with 
three  large  fhipsand  fome  frigates,  and  moored  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  fleet  in  Lynhaven-bay.  Three  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  French  troops,  brought  in  this  fleet 
from  the  Weft-Indies,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de 
St.  Simon,  were  difembarked  and  foon  after  formed  a 
jundlion  with  the  continental  troops  under  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  and  the  whole  took  poft  at  WilliamflDurg^ 
An  attack  on  this  force  was  intended,  but  before  all  the  ar- 
rangements fubfervient  to  its  execution  were  flxed  upon, 
letters  of  an  early  date  in  September  were  received  by 
lord  Cornwallis  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  announcing 
that  he  would  do  his  iitmoft  to  reinforce  the  royal  army 
Yd  Chefapeak,  or  make  every  diverflon  in  his  power,  and 
that  Admiral  Digby  was  hourly  expecled  on  the  coaft. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  Earl  Cornwallis,  not 
thinking  liimitlf  juftified  in  hazarding  an  engagement, 
•abandoned  the  rcfolution  of  attacking  the  combined  force 
of  Fayette  and  St.  Simon.  It  is  the  province  of  hiftory 
to  relate  what  has  happened,  and  not  to  indulge  conjec- 
tures in  the  boundlcfs  field  of  contingencies;  otherwifc 
it  might  be  added  that  Earl  Cornwallis,   by  this  change 
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of  opinion,  loft  a  favourable  opportunity  of  extricating  lyHi, 
himfelf  from  a  combination  of  hoftile  force,  which  by  ''^^^^^"'^ 
farther  concentration  foon  became  irrefiftible.  On  the 
other  hand  if  an  attack  had  been  made,  ond  that  had 
proved  unfuccefsful,  he  would  have  been  cliarged  with 
rafhnefs  in  not  waiting  for  the  promifed  co-operation.  On 
the  fame  uncertain  ground  of  conjefluring  what  ought 
to  have  been  done,  it  might  be  faid  that  the  knowledge 
Earl  Cornwallis  had  of  public  affairs  would 'have  juftified 
him  in  abandoning  York -Town,  in  order  to  return  to 
South-Carolina.  It  feems  as  though  this  would  have 
been  his  wifeft  plan;  but  either  from  an  opinion  that 
his  inftru(5lions  to  ftand  his  ground  were  poiitive,  or  that 
effectual  relief  was  probable,  his  lordihip  thought  proper 
to  rifque  every  thing  oa  the  iffue  of  a  fiege.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  burn  or  diflodge  the  French  fhips  in 
the  river,  but  none  to  evacuate  his  pofts  at  this  early 
period,  when   that  meafure  was  pra<fi:icab1e. 

Admiral  Greaves  with  20  fail  of  the  line,  made  an  ef«* 
fort  for  the  relief  of  lord  Cornwallis,  btit  without  effecl- 
ing  his  purpofe.  When  he  appeared  off  the  capes  of 
Virginia,  M.  de  Graffe  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  an 
indecifive  engagement  took  place.  The  Britifh  were  wil-  g^p^  ^-^ 
ling  to  renew  the  aftion  ;  but  de  Graffe  for  good  reafons 
declined  it.  His  chief  object  in  coming  out  of  the  capes 
was  to  cover  a  French  fleet  of  eight  line  of  battle  fhips, 
which  was  expe<5led  from  Rhode-Ifland.  In  conformity 
to  a  preconcerted  plan.  Count  de  Barras  commander  of 
this  fleet,  had  failed  for  the  Chefapeak,  about  the  time 
de  Graffe  failed  from  the  Wefr-Indies  for  the  fame  place. 
To  avoid  the  Britifh  fleet,  he  had  taken  a  circuit  by  Ber- 
muda. For  fear  that  the  Britifli  fleet  might  intercept  him 
on  his  approach  to  the  capes  of  Virginia ;  de  Graffe 
came  out  to  be  at  hand  for  his  prote£lion.  While  Greaves 
and  de  Graffe  were  manceuvering  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chefapeak,  Count  de  Barras  paffed  the  former  in  the 
night,  and  got  within  the  capes  of  Virginia.  This  gave 
the  fleet  of  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  a  decided  fuperio- 
fity.  Admiral  Greaves  foon  took  his  departure,  and  M. 
de  Graffe  re-entered  the  Chefapeak.  All  this  time  con- 
formably 
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I  7S  I  formably  to  the  well  digefted  plan  of  the  campaign,  tire 
-'^''^'^"^^  French  and  the  American  forces  were  marching  through 
the  middle  ftates  on  their  way  to  York-town.  To.un- 
derftand  their  proper  connexion,  the  great  events  (hortly 
to  be  defcribed,  it  is  neceifary  to  go  back  and  trace  the 
remote  caufes  which  brought  on  this  grand  combination  of 
fleets  and  armies  which  put  a  period  to  the  war. 

The  fall  of  Charlefton  in  May  1780,  and  the  com- 
plete rout  of  the  American  fouthern  army  in  Auguft  fol- 
lowing, together  with  the  increafing  inability  of  the  Ame- 
ricans to  carry  on  the  war,  gave  a  ferious  alarm  to  the 
friends  of  independence.  In  this  low  ebb  of  their  af- 
fairs, a  pathetic  ftatement  of  their  diftrelTes  was  made  to 
their  illuftrious  ally  the  King  of  France.  To  give  great- 
er efficacy  to  their  foiicitations,  Congrefs  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  Laurens  their  fpecial  minifter,  and 
direfled  him  after  repairing  to  the  court  of  Verfailles,  to 
urge  the  neceffity  of  fpcedy  and  effectual  fuccour,  and  in 
particular  to  folicit  for  a  loan  of  m.oney,  and  the  co- 
operation of  a  French  fleet,  in  attempting  fome  import- 
ant enterprife  againft  the  common  enemy.  His  great  a* 
bilities  as  an  officer,  had  been  often  difplayed  ;  but  on 
this  occafioD,  (he  fuperior  talents  of  the  ftatefman  and 
negotiator  were  called  forth  into  a(5lion.  Animated  as 
he  was  with  the  ardcr  of  the  warmeft  patriotifm,  and 
feeling  mofl:  fenflbly  for  the  diftrefl^es  of  his  country,  his 
whole  foul  was  exerted  to  intereft  the  court  of  France  in 
giving  a  vigorous  aid  to  their  allies.  His  engaging  man- 
ners and  infinuating  addrefs,  procured  a  favourable  re- 
ception to  his  reprefentaiions.  He  won  the  hearts  of 
thofe  who  were  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  and  inflam- 
ed them  with  zeal  to  afhft  a  country  whofe  caufe  was 
fo  ably  pleaded,  and  whofe  lufferings  were  fo  pathetically 
rcprefentcd.  At  this  crifis  his  moft  Chriflian  Majefly 
gave  his  American  allies,  a  fubfidy  of  fix  millions  of 
livres,  and  became  their  fccurity  for  ten  millions  more 
borrowed  for  their  ufe  in  the  United  Netherlands.  A 
naval  co-operation  was  promifed  and  a  conjun(St  expediti- 
on againft  their  common  foes  was  proje'^ed. 

The 
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The  American  war  was  nov^r  {q  far  involved  in  the  178 
confeqncnces  of  naval  operations,  that  a  fuperior  French 
ileet,  Teemed  to  be  the  only  hinge  on  which  it  was  likely  foon 
to  take  a  favourable  turn.  The  Britifh  army  being  par- 
celled in  the  different  fea  ports  of  the  United  States,  any 
divifion  of  it  blocked  up  by  a  French  fleet,  could  not 
long  refift  the  fuperior  combined  force,  which  might  be 
brought  to  operate  againfb  it.  The  Marquis  de  Gaftries 
who  directed  the  marine  of  France,  with  great  precision 
calculated  the  naval  force,  whicli  the  BritiOi  could  con- 
centre on  the  coaft  of  the  United  States,  and  difpofed 
his  own  in  fuch  a  manner  as  enfured  him  a  fuperiority. 
In  conformity  to  thefe  principles,  and  in  fubfervi^ncy  to 
the  defign  of  the  campaign,  M.  de  GraiTe  failed  in  March 
178  J,  from  Bred  with  25  fail  of  the  line,  feveral  thou- 
fmd  land  forces,  and  a  large  convoy  amounting  to  more 
than  200  fh'ps.  A  fn^.all  part  of  this  force  was  deftined 
for  the  Eafl-Indies,  but  M.  de  Graffe  with  the  greater 
part  failed  for  Martinique.  The  Britifh  fleet  then  in  the 
Weit-lndies,  had  been  previoufly  weakened  by  the  de- 
parture of  a  fquadron  "for  the  protection  of  the  fnips, 
:whivli  were  employed  in  carrying  to  England  the  booty 
^hich  had  been  taken  at  St  Euftr.tius.  The  Bririrh  Ad- 
mirals Hood  and  Drake,  were  detached  ti  intercept  the 
outward  bound  French  fleet  commanded  by  M,  deGraffe, 
but  a  junction  between  his  force  and  eight  ftrlps  of  the 
line  and  one  oF  50  guns,  which  were  previoufly  at  Mar- 
tinique and  81.  Domingo,  was  neverthelefs  effected.  By 
this  combination  of  frefh  (hips  from  Europe,  with  the 
French  fleet  previoufly  in  the  Weft-Indies,  they  had  a 
deci'ded  fuperiority.  M.  de  Graffe  having  fmiflied  his 
buflnefs  in  the  Wefli-Indies,  faded  in  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  with  a  prodigious  convoy.  After  feeing  this  out 
of  danger  he  directed  his  courfe  for  ;he  Chefapeak,  and 
arrived  there  as  has  been  related  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
fame  month.  Five  days  before  his  arrival  in  the  Chefa- 
peak, the  French  fleet  in  Rhode-Tfland  failed  fcr  the  fame 
place.  Thefe  fleets  notwithftanding  their  original  dii- 
tance  from  the  fcene  of  action  and  from  each  other,  co- 
incided in   their  operations  in  an  extraordinary  m4nner,  • 

far 
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1781.  far  beyond  the  reach  of  military  calculation.  They  all 
^-^^^f"^-'  tended  to  one  object  and  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  and 
that  object  was  neither  known  nor  fufpedted  by  the  Bri- 
ti{h,  till  the  proper  fcafon  for  counter-a<Slion  was  elapfed. 
This  co-incidence  of  favourable  circumftances,  extended 
to  the  marches  of  the  French  and.  American  land  forces. 
The  plan  of  operations  had  been  fo  well  digefted,  and 
was  fo  faithfully  executed  by  the  different  commanders, 
th^t  Gen.  Wafhington  and  Count  Rochambeau,  had  paf^ 
{ed  theBritifh  headquarters  in  New- York,  and  were  confi- 
derably  advanced  in  their  way  to  York-town,  before  Count 
de  Graffe  had  reached  the  American  coaft.  This  was  ef- 
^ay  6.  fe<5led  in  the  following  manner,  Monfr.  de  Barras  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  French  fquadron  at  New- 
port,."■rnved  at  Bv  ft  on  with  difpatches  for  Count  de  Roch- 
arribeau.  An  interview  foon  after  took  place  at  Weathers- 
field,  between  Gen.  Wafliington,  Knox  and  du  Portail  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  Count  de  Rochambeau 
and  the  Chavalier  Chaftelleux,  on  the  part  of  the  French. 
At  this  interview,  an  eventual  plan  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign was  fixed.  This  was  to  lay  fiege  to  New- York  in 
concert  with  a  French  fleet,  which  was  to  arrive  on  the 
coaft  in  the  month  of  Auguft.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
French  troops  fhould  march  towards  the  North-river. 
Letters  were  addreffed  by  Gen.  VVafhington  to  the  exe- 
cutive officers  of  New-Hampfhire,  Maflacliufetts,  Connec- 
ticut and  New-Jerfey,  requiring  them  to  fill  up  their  bat- 
talions, and  to  have  their  quotas  6200  militia  in  readi- 
fiefs,  within  a  week  of  the  time  they  might  be  called  for. 
Conformably  to  thefe  outlines  of  the  campaign,  the 
French  troops  marched  from  Rhode-Ifland  in  June,  and 
eirly  in  the  following  month  joined  the  American  army. 
About  the  time  this  jundfion  took  place.  Gen.  Wafli- 
ington  marched  his  army  from  their  winter  encampment 
near  Peeks-kill,  to  the  vicinity  of  Kingfbridge.  Geneva) 
Lincoln  fell  down  the  North-river  with'  a  detachment  in 
boats,  and  took  poftefiion  of  the  ground  where  fort  In- 
dependence formerly  ftood.  An  attack  was  made  upon 
him  but  was  foon  dlfcontinued.  The  Britifl^  about  this 
time,    retired  with    almoft  the    whole   of  their  force    to 

York-lftand, 
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York-Ifland.  Gen.  Wafhington  hoped  to  be  able  to  178 1. 
to  commence  operations  againlt  New- York,  about  the  ^-"^'if"*^ 
middle,  or  at  fartheft  the  latter  end  of  July.  Flat  bot- 
tomed boats  fufiicient  to  tranfport  5000  men  were  built 
near  Albany,  and  brought  down  Hudfon's  river  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  American  army  before  Ncw-york. 
Ovens  were  ereded  oppofite  to  Staten-Ifland,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  French  troops.  Every  movement  was  made  which 
was  introdu6lory  to  the  commencement  of  the  iiege.  It 
was  not  a  little  mortifying  to  Gen.  Wafliington,  to  find 
himfelf  on  the  2d  of  Auguft  to  be  only  a  few  hundreds 
ftronger,  than  he  was  on  the  day  his  army  firfk  moved 
from  their  winter  quarters.  To  have  fixed  on  a  plan  of 
operations,  with  a  foreign  officer  at  the  head  of  a  refpec- 
table  force:  To  have  brought  that  force  from  a  confi- 
derable  diftance,  in  confident  expedlation  of  reinforce- 
ments fufficiently  large  to  commence  efi^e^live  operati- 
ons againft  the  common  enemy,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
have  engagements  in  behalf  of  the  fl:ate  violated  in  direft 
oppofition  to  their  own  intereft,  and  in  a  manner  deroga- 
tory to  his  perfonal  honour,  was  enough  to  have  excited 
ftorms  and  tempefts,  in  any  mind  lefs  calm  than  that  of 
Gen.  Wafhington,  He  bore  this  hard  trial  with  his  ufual 
magnanimity,  and  contented  himfelf  with  repeating  his 
tequifitions  to  the  ftates,  and  at  the  fame  time  urged 
them  by  every  tie,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  engagements 
entered  into  on  their  account,  with  the  commander  of 
the  French  troops. 

That  tardinefs  of  the  ftates,  which  at  other  times  had 
brought  them  near  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  now  the  acci- 
dental caufe  of  real  fervice.  Had  they  I'ent  forward  their 
recruits  for  the  regular  army,  and  their  quotas  of  mili- 
tia as  was  expected,  the  fiege  of  New-York  would  have 
commenced,  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  early  in  Auguft. 
While  the  feafon  was  wafting  away  in  expectation  of  thefc 
reinforcements,  lord  Cornwallis  as  has  been  mentioned, 
fixed  himfelf  near  ther  capes  of  Virginia.  His  fituatioii 
there,  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  3O0O  Germans 
from  Europe  to  New-York,  the  fuperior  ftrength  of 
that  garriforij   the  failure  of  the  ftatts  in  filling   up  their 
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J 78  I.    battalions  and  embodying  their  militia,  and  efpecially  rc- 

^-^""^^"■^    cent  intelligence  from  Count  de  Grafle,  that  his  deftinati- 

on  was  fixed  to  the  Chefapreak,  concurred  "about  the  mid- 

-^^g-  15  die  of  Auguft,   to  make  a  total  change  of  the  plan  of  the 

campaign. 

The  appearance  of  an  Intention  to  attack  New-York 
24.  was  nevcrthclefs  kept  up.  While  this  deception  was 
played  off,  the  allied  army  crofTed  the  North-river,  and' 
paffed  on  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  through  the  inter- 
mediate country,  to  York- town.  An  attempt  to  reduce 
the  Britifli  force  in  Virginia  promifed  fuccefs  with  more 
expedition,  and  to  fecure  an  obje<Sl:  of  nearly  equal  im- 
portance as  the  redudlion  of  New  York.  No  ane  can 
undertake  to  fay  what  would  have  been  the  confcquence, 
if  the  allipd  forces  had  perfevered  in  their  original  plan; 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  event,  that  no  fuccefs  could 
have  been  greater,  or  mor«  conducive  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  their  fchemes,  than  what  refulted  from  their 
operations  in  Virginia. 

While  the  attack  of  New-York  was  in  ferious  con- 
templation, a  letter  from  General  Wafhington  detailing, 
the  particulars  of  the  intended  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, being  intercepted,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  After  the  plan  was  changed,  the  royat 
commander  was  fo  much  under  the  impreflfion  of  the 
intelligence  contained  in  the  intercepted  letter,  that  he 
believed  every  movement  towards  Virginia  to  be  a  feint, 
calculated  to  draw  off  his  attention  from  the  defence  of 
New-York.  tJnder  the  influence  of.  this  opinion  he 
bent  his  whole  force  to  ftrengthen  that  poft,  and  fuffer- 
ed  the  French  and  American  armies  to  pafs  him  without 
any  moleftation.  When  the  beft  opportunity  of  ftriking 
at  them  was  elapfed,  then  for  the  firft  time  he  was 
brought  to  believe  that  the  allies  had  fixed  on  Virginia, 
for  the  theatre  of  their  combined  operations.  As 
truth  may  be  made  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  deception, 
fo  no  feint  of  attacking  New-York,  could  hav^  been 
more  fuccefsful  than  the  real  intention. 
Aug. 24.  In  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  the  American  army  began 
'  their  march  to  Virginia,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
York 
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York.  Gen.  Wafhington  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ches- 
ter, before  he  received  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  commanded  by  Monfr.  de  GralTe.  The  French 
troops  marched  at  the  fame  time,  and  for  the  fame  place. 
Ill  the  courfe  of  this  fummer  they  paiTed  through  ail 
the  extenfive  fettlements  which  lie  between  Newport  and 
York-Town.  It  feldom,  if  ever  h.ippened  before,  that 
an  army  led  through  a  foreign  country,  at  fo  great  a  di- 
ftance  from  their  own,  among  a  people  of  different 
principles,  cuftoms,  language,  and  religion,  behaved 
with  fo  much  regularity.  In  their  march  to  l^ork-Town 
they  had  to  pafs  through  500  miles  of  a  country  abound- 
ing in  fruit,  and  at  a  time  when  the  moft  delicious  pro- 
du<fl:ions  of  nature,  growing  on  and  near  the  public 
highways,  prefented  both  opportunity  and  temptation  to 
gratify  their  appetites.  Yet  fo  complete  was  their  dif- 
cipline,  that  in  this  long  march,  fcarce  an  inftance  could 
be  produced  of  a  peach  or  an  apple  being  taken,  without 
the  confent  of  the  inhabitants.  Gen.  VT'alhington  and 
Count  Rochambeau  reached  WilliamfDurg  on  the  ?  4th  Sep.  1 4. 
of  September,  They  with  Generals  Chalteneux,  Du  Por- 
tail,  andKnox  proceeded  to  vifit  Count  de  GmiTeon  board 
his  fl^ip  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  agreed  on  a  plan  of  ope- 
rations. 

The  Count  afterwards  wrote  to  V^afhiiigion,  that  in 
cafe  a  Britiih  fleet  appeared,  *'  he  conceived  that  he 
ought  to  go  out  and  meet  them  at  fea,  inflead  of  rifquing 
an  engagement  in  a  confined  fituation."  This  alarmed 
the  General.  He  fent  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  with 
a  letter  to  difTuade  him  from  the  dangerous  meafure. 
This  letter  and  the  perfnafions  of  the  Marquis  had  the 
defired  effect. 

The  combined  forces  proceeded  on  their  way  to  York- 
town,  partly  by  land,  and  partly  down  the  Chefapeak* 
The  whole,  together  with  a  body  of  Virginia  militia,  under 
the  command  of  General  Nelfon,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  i2,.ooo  men,  rendezvoufed  at  Williamfburg  on 
the  25th  of  September,  and  in  Ave  days  after,  moved 
down  to  the  inveftiture  of  York-town.  The  French 
fleet  at  the  fame  time  moved  to  the  mouth  of  York-river, 

and 
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I  78  I.  and  took  a  pofition  which  M'as  calculated  to  prevent  lord 
^-"^^'"^  C<n'nvvallis,  either  from  retreating,  or  receiving  fuccour  by 
water.  Previoufly  to  the  march  from  Williamfburg  to 
York-town,  Walhington  gave  out  in  general  orders  as 
follows.  **  If  the  enemy  fhould  be  tempted  to  meet  the 
army  on  its  march,  the  General  particularly  enjoins  the 
trocps  to  place  their  principal  reliance  on  the  bayonet, 
that  they  may  prove  the  vanity  of  the  boaft,  which  the 
Briiiih  make  of  their  peculiar  prowefs,  in  deciding  battles 
with  that  wt^apon." 

The  combined  army  halted  in  the  evening,  about 
two  miles  from  York-town,  and  lay  on  their  arms  all 
night.  On  the  next  day  Colonel  Scammell,  an  officer  of 
uncommon  merit,  and  of  the  moil  amiable  manners,  in 
approaching  the  outer  works  of  the  Britilh,  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prifoner.  About  this  time  Earl 
Cornwallis  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby  with  three  fhips 
of  the  line  from  Europe^  and  the  determination  of  the 
General  and  flag  officers  in  New- York  to  embark  5000 
men  in  a  fleet,  which  would  probably  fail  on  the  5  th  of 
October— that  this  fleet  conlifted  of  23  fail  of  the  line, 
and  that  joint  exertions  of  the  navy  and  army  would  he 
made  for  his  relief.  On  the  night  after  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  Earl  Cornwallis  quitted  his  outward  polition, 
and  retired  to   one  more  inward. 

The  works  erected  for  the  fecurity  of  York-town  on 
the  right,  were  redoubts  and  batteries,  with  a  line  of 
flockade  in  the  rear.  A  marfhy  ravine  lay  in  front  of 
the  right,  over  which  was  placed  a  large  redoubt.  The 
morafs  extended  along  the  center,  which  was  defended  by 
^  line  of  ftockade,  and  by  batteries  :  On  the  left  of  the 
center  was  a  horn  work  with  a  ditch,  a  row  offraizeand  aq 
abbaiis.  Two  redoubts  were  advanced  before  the  left.  The 
combined  forces  advanced  and  took  pofi^eflion  of  the  ground 
from  which  the  Britifli  had  retired.  About  this  time  the  le- 
gion cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  pafTed  over  the  river 
to  Gloucefter,  General  de  Choify  invefled  the  Britilh  poft 
on  that  fide  fo  fully,  as  to  cut  ofl^  all  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  country,     In   the  mean  time  the  royal 

army 
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■army  was  ftraining  every  nerve  to  ftrengthen  their  works 
and  their  artillery  was  conftantly  employed  in  impeding 
the  operations  of  the  combined  army.  On  the  pth  and 
loth  of  October,  the  French  and  Americans  opened 
their  batteries.  They  kept  up  a  brifk  and  well  directed 
fire  from  heavy  cannon,  from  mortars  and  howitzers. 
The  fhells  of  the  beiiegers  reached  the  fhips  in  the  har- 
bour, the  Charon  of  44  guns  and  a  tranfport  iliip  were 
burned.  On  the  loth  a  meiTenger  ai'rived  with  a  dif- 
patch  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Earl  Conwallis,  dated  on 
the  30th  of  September,  which  ftated  various  circumftances 
tending  to  leiTcn  the  probability  of  relief  being  obtained^ 
by  a  diredl  movement  from  New-York.  ■  Earl  Cornv/al- 
iis  was  at  this  juncture  advifedto  evacuate  York-town,  and 
after  paiUng  over  to  Gloucefter,  to  force  his  way  into  the 
country.  Whether  this  movement  would  have  been  fuc- 
cefsful,  no  one  can  with  certainty  pronounce,  but  it  could 
not  have  produced  any  confequences  more  injurious  to 
the  royal  intereft,  than  thofe  which  refuhed  from  de- 
clining the  attempt.  On  the  other  hand  had  this  move- 
ment been  made,  and  the  royal  army  been  defeated  or 
captured  in  the  interior  country,  and  in  the  m.ean  time 
had  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  the  promifed  relief,  reached 
York-town,  the  precipitancy  of  the  noble  Earl,  would 
have  been  perhaps  more  the  fubje6t  of  cenfure,  than  his 
refolution  of  {landing  his  ground  and  refifting  to  the  iafl 
extremity.  From  this  uncertain  ground  of  conjectures, 
I  proceed  to  relate  real  events.  The  beiiegers  com- 
menced their  fecond  parallel  200  yards  from  the  works  of 
the  befieged.  Two  redoubts  which  were  advanced  on 
the  left  of  the  Britifh,  greatly  impeded  the  progrefs  of 
the  combined  armies.  It  was  therefore  propofed  to  carry 
them  by  ftorm.  To  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  the  rc- 
^u6tion  of  the  one  was  committed  to  the  French,  of  the 
other  to  the  Americans.  The  affailants  marched  to  the 
affault  with  unloaded  arms  j  having  pafled  the  abbatis 
and  palifades,  they  attacked  on  all  fides,  and  carried  the 
redoubt  in  a  f^w  minutes  with  the  lofs  of  8  killed  and  28 
wounded,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Laurens  personally  took 
the  commanding   officer   prifoner.     Hi$  •. humanity  and 
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T7S1.  that  of  his  aflbciates,  i^o  overcame  their  refentmcnts 
•^^^r^U  jj^2t  they  fpared  the  BritKh,  though  they  were  charged 
when  they  went  to  the  aiTuah,  to  remember  New-^London 
(the  recent  mafTiicres  at  which  place  fhall  be  hereafter  re- 
lated) and  to  retaliate  by  putting  the  men  in  the  redoubt 
to  the  f.vord-  Being  afked  why  they  had  difobeyed  orders 
hj  bringing  them  off  as  prifoners,  they  anfwered,  **  We 
could  not  put  them  to  death,  when* they  begged  for  their 
lives. ^  About  five  of  the  Britilh  were  killed  and  the  reft 
"were captured.  Colonel  Hamilton  who  conducted  the  enter- 
prife,  in  his  report  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  mention- 
ed to  the  honour  of  his  detachment,  **  that  incapable  of 
imitating  examples  of  barbarity,  and  forgetting  recent 
provocations,  they  fpared  every  man  who  ceafed  to  refill." 
The  French  were  equally  fuccefsful  on  their  part. 
They  carried  the  redoubt  aligned  to  them  with  rapidity, 
but  loft  a  confiderable  number  of  men,  Thefc  two  re- 
doubts were  included  in  the  fecond  parallel,  and  facilitated 
the  fubfequent  operations  of  the  bellegers.  The  Britifti 
could  not  with  propriety  rifque  repeated  failles.  One  was 
0£|,  ^<^  prrjecled  at  this  time  conftfting  of  400  men,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Abercrombie.  He  proceeded  {o 
far  as  to  force  two  redoubts,  and  to  fpike  eleven  pieces  of 
cannon.  Though  the  officers  and  foldiers  difplayed  great 
bravery  in  this  enierprife,  yet  their  fuccefs  produced  no 
effwntial  advantage.  The  cannon  were  foon  unfpiked 
and  rendered  fit  for  fervice. 

By  this  time  the  batteries  of  the  befiegcrs  were  cover- 
ed with  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and 
the  works  of  the  beficged  were  fo  damaged,  that  they 
could  fcarccly  fliew  a  ftngle  gun.  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
now  no  hope  left  but  from  oftering  terms  of  capitulation 
or  attempting  an  efcape.  He  determined  on  the  latter. 
This  though  lefs  pra(Slicable  than  when  firft  propofed, 
was  not  altogether  hopclcfs.  Boats  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  troops  in  the  night,  and  to  tranfport  them  to 
Gloucefter-Point.  After  one  whole  embarkation  had 
crofTcd,  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind  and  rain  difperfed  the 
boats  employed  on  this  bufinefs,  and  fruftiated  the  whole 
fcheme.  The  royal  army,  thus  weakened  by  divifion, 
was  expcfed  to  increafed  danger.  Orders 
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Orders  were  fent  to  thofe  who  had  pafled,  to  re-crofs 
the  river  to  York-Town.  With  the  failure  of  this  fcheme 
the  laft  hope  of  the  Britifh  army  expired.  Longer  re- 
ilftance  could  anfwer  no  good  purpofe,  and  might  occa- 
fion  the  lofs  of  many  vaUiable  lives.  Lord  Cornwallis 
therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen.  Wafhington,  requeuing 
a  ceflation  of  arms  for  24  hours,  and  that  commiffioD- 
ers  might  be  appointed  to  digeft  terms  of  capitulation. 
It  is  remarkable  while  Lieut.  Col.  Laurens,  the  officer 
employed  by  Gen.  Wafhington  on  this  occafion,  was 
drawing  up  thefe  articles,  that  his  father  was  clofelycon^ 
fined  in  the  tower  of  London,  of  which  Earl  Cornvval- 
lis  was  Conftable.  By  this  Angular  combination  of  cir- 
ttimftances,  his  lordlhip  became  a  prifoner,  to  the  fon  of 
his  own  prifoner. 

The  ports  of  York  and    Gloucefler  were  furrendered 
by  a  capitulation,   the  principal  articles  of  which  were  as 
follows :  The  troops  to  be  prifoners  of  war  to  Congrefs, 
and  the  naval  force  to   France.       The  officers  to   retain 
their  fide  arms  and  private  property  of  every  kind;   but 
all  property,     obvioufly  belonging  to   the   inhabitants  of 
the  United   States,   to  be  fub]e£l:  to  be  reclaimed.      The 
foldiers   to  be  kept  in   Virginia,   Maryland  and  Pennryi-- 
vania,   and  to  be  fupplied  with  the  fame  rations,  as  are  al- 
lowed to  foldiers  in   the  fervice  of  Congrefs.       A    pro- 
portion  of  the  officers  to  march  into  the  country  with, 
the  prifoners;   the  reft  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  on   pa- 
role to  Europe,   to  New- York,  or  to   any  other  Ameri- 
can maritime  poft  in  poffieffion  of  the  Britifh.     The  ho- 
nor of  marching  out  with  colors  flying,   which  had  been 
refufed  to  Gen.  Lincoln  on  his  giving  up  Charlefton,  was 
now  refufed   to  Earl  Cornwallis;    and   General  Lincoln 
was  appointed  to  receive  the  fubmiffion  of  the  royal  ar- 
my at    York-Town,    precifely  in  the  fame  way  his  ov/n 
had  been  condudlcd,    about  18  months    before.      Lord 
Cornwallis  endeavoured  to  obtain  permiffion  for  the  pri- 
tifh  and  German  troops  to  return  to  their  refpeclive  coun- 
tries, under  no  other  reftridlions  than  an  engagement  not 
to  ferve  againft  France  or  America.       He  alfo  tried  to 
obtain  an  indemnity  for  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
joined  him ;   but  he  was  obliged  to  recede  from  the  for- 
mer 
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1781.  mer,  and  alfo  to  confent  thatuhe  loyalifts  in  his  camp^ 
*'*^~^^''^^  ihould  be  given  up,  to  the  unconditional  mercy  of  their 
countrymen.  His  lordfliip  neverthelefs  obtained  permif- 
fion  for  the  Bonetta  floop  of  war  to  pafs  unexamined 
to  New- York.  This  gave  an  opportunity  of  fcrcen- 
ing  fucli  of  them,  as  were  moft  obnoxious  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

The  regular  troops  of  France  and  America,  employ- 
ed in  this  liege,  confided  of  about  7000  of  the  forn>er, 
and  5500  of  the  latter;  and  they  were  affifted  by  about 
4C00  militia.  On  the  part  of  the  combined  army  about 
3C0  were  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tilli  about  500;  and  70  were  taken  in  the  redoubts,  which 
were  carried  by.aiTault  on  the  14th  of  October,  The 
troops  of  every  kind  that  Surrendered  prifoners  of  war 
exceeded  7000  men,  but  fo  great  was  the  number  of 
lick  and  wounded,  that  there  were  only  3800  capable  of 
tearing  arms.  The  French  and  American  engineers  and 
artillery,  merited  and  received  the  higheft  applaufe.  Bri- 
gadiers General  Du  Portail  and  Kno:3t  were  both  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major  Generals,  on  account  of 
their  meritorious  fervices.  Lieut.  Col.  Gouvion  and 
Captain  Rochefontaine  of  tbe  corps  of  engineers,  re- 
fpe£tively  received  brevets,  the  former  to  the  rank  of  a 
Colonel,  and  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  a  Major. 

Congrefs  honored  Gen.  Wafhington,  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau,  Count  de  GrafTe  and  the  officers  of  the  dif- 
ferent corps,  and  the  men  under  them,  with  thanks  for 
their  fervices  in  the  redu<51:ioa  of  lord  Cornwallis.  The 
whole  projedl  was  conceived  with  profound  wifdom,  and 
the  incidents  of  it  had  been  combined  with  fingular  pro- 
priety. It  is  not  the^refbre  wonderful,  that  from  the  re- 
markable coincidence  in  all  its  parts,  it  was  crowned  with 
unvaried  fuccefs. 

A  Britifh  fleet  and  an  army  of  7000  men,  deftined 
for  the  relief  of  lord  Cornwallis,  arrived  off  the  Chcfa- 
peak  on  the  2i^th  of  October;  but  on  receiving  advice 
of  his  lordOiip's  Surrender,  they  returned  to  Sandy-hook 
and  New-York.  Such  was  the  fate  of  that  General, 
from  whofe  gallantry  and  previous  fuccefles   the  fpeedy 
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tonquefts  of  the  fouthern  States  had  been  {o  confidently 
expe£ted.  No  event  during  the  war  bid  fairer  for  over- 
fetting  the  independence  of  at  leaft  a  part  of  the  confe- 
deracy, than  his  complete  victory  at  Camden;  but  by  the 
confequences  of  that  aclion,  his  lordlhip  became  the  oc- 
cafion  of  rendering  that  a  revolution,  which  from  his 
previous  fuccefs  was  in  danger  of  terminating  in  a  rebel- 
lion. The  lofs  of  his  army  may  be  coniidered  as  the 
cloiing  fcene  of  the  continental  war  in  North  America. 
The  troops  under  the  command  of  lord  Cornwallis 
had  fpread  vvafte  and  ruin  over  the  face  of  all  the  coun- 
try for  four  hundred  miles  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  for  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  weft-ward.  Their  marches  from 
Charlefton  td  Camden,  from  Camden  to  the  river  Dan, 
from  the  Dan  through  North-Carolina  to  Wilmington, 
from  Wilmington  to  Peteriburg,  and  from  Peterfbiirg 
'through  many  parts  of  Virginia,  till  they  finally  fettled 
in  York-Town,  made  a  route  of  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred miles.  Every  place  through  which  they  pafi"ed  ia 
thefe  various  marches,  experienced  the  effedls  of  their 
rapacity.  Their  numbers  enabled  them  to  go  whither- 
foever  they  pleafed,  their  rage  for  plunder  difpofed 
them  to  take  whatever  they  had  the  means  of  removing, 
and  their  animofity  to  the  Americans  led  them  often  to 
the  wanton  deftruclion  of  what  they  could  neither  ufe 
nor  carry  off.  By  their  means  thoufands  had  been  in- 
volved in  diftrefs.  The  reduction  of  fuch  an  army  oc- 
cafioned  unufual  tranfports  of  joy,  in  the  breafts  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  Well  authenticated  telb'- 
mony  afferts  that  the  nerves  -  of  fome  were  fo  agitated, 
as  to  produce  convulfions,  and  that  at  leaft  one  man 
expired  under  the  tide  of  pleafure  which  flowed  in  upon 
him,  when  informed  of  his  lordQiip's  furrender*.  The 
people  throughout  the  United  States  difplayed  a  focial 
triumph  and  exultation,  which  no  private  profperity  is 
ever  able  fully  to  infpire.  General  Wafhington,  on  the 
day  after  the  furrender^  ordered  *'  that  ihofe  who  were 
'   Vol.  II.  M  m  under 

*  The  door  keeper  of  Congrefs  an  aged  man  diedfuddcnl)^  immediately  after 
hearing  of  the  capture  of  lord  Connvallis'  army.  Thii  death  was  univcr- 
fajJy  afcribed  to  a  violent  emotion  of  political  joy. 
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1781.  under  arreft  {hould  be  pardoned  and  fet  at  liberty."  His 
^-""Y-^sJ  orders  clofed  as  follows,  "  divine  fervice  flrall  be  per- 
formed to  morrow  in  thedifferent  brigades  and  divilions. 
The  commander  in  chief  recommends,  that  all  the  troops 
that  are  not  upon  duty  dp  afii-ft  at  it  with  a  ferious  de- 
portment, and  that  fenflbiliiy  of  heart,  which  the  recol- 
lejflion  of  the  furprifing  and  particular  interpofition  of 
providence  in  our  favour  claims."  Congrefs  on  receiv- 
ScDt.  6.  ing  the  official  account  of  the  great  events,  which  had 
taken  place  at  York-town,  refqlved  to  go  in  procefiion 
to  church  and  return  public  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  Theyalfo  iilued  a 
proclamation  for  *'  religioufly  obferving  through  the 
United  States  the  13  th  of  December  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving and  prayer."  The  fingulariy  interefting  event  of 
captivating  a  fecQnd  royal  army,  produced  ftrong  em.o- 
tions,  which  broke  out  iri  all  the  variety  of  ways  with 
which  the  moft  rapturous  joy  ufually  difplays  itfelf. 

While  the  combined  armies  were  advancing  to  the 
fiege  of  York-town,  an  excurfion  was  made  from  New- 
York,  which  ^vas  attended  with  no  fmall  lofs  to  the  A- 
mericans.  Gen.  Arnold  who  had  lately  returned  from 
Virginia,  was  appointed  to  condufft  an  expedition,  the 
obje6l  of  which,  was  the  town  of  New-London  in  his 
native  country.  The  troops  employed  therein,  were 
landed  in  two  detachments  on  each  iide  of  the  harbour. 
The  one  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Eyre  and  the 
other  by  General  Arnold.  The  latter  met  with  little 
oppofition,  fort  Trumbull  and  a  redoubt  which  was 
intended  to  cover  the  harbour,  not  being  tenable  were 
evacuated,  and  the  men  croffed  the  river  to  fort  Grifwoid 
on  Groton  hill.  This  was  furioufly  attacked  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Eyre:  The  garrifon  defended  themfelves  with  great 
refolution,  but  afte:r  a  fevere  conflict  of  foVty  minutes, 
the  fort  was  carried  by  the  affailants.  The  Americans 
had  not  more  than  fix  or  feven  men  killed,  when  the 
Britifii  carried  their  lines,  but  a  fevere  execution  took 
place  afterwards,  though  refinance  had  ceafcd.  An  of- 
ficer of  the  conquering  troops  enquired  on  his  entering 
thq   fort    who    commanded.       Col.    Ltdyard    anfwered. 

**  I  did. 
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''  L  did,  but  you  do  now."  And  prefented  hini  his  fv/ord.  178?, 
The  Col.  was  immediately  run  through  the  body  and  '-^^'"^^ 
killed.  Between  30  and  4c  were  wounded,  and  about 
40  were  carried  offprifoners.  On  the  fide  of  the  Britilh 
4b'  were  killed  and  145  wounded:  Among  ihe  latter  whs 
Major  Montgomery,  and  among  the  former  was  Colonel 
Eyre.  About  15  veflels  loaded  with  the  efFeits  of  the  inha- 
bitants, retreated  up  the  riv::r,  and  four  oihersremained  in 
the  harbour  unhurt,  but  all  excepting  thefe  were  burned 
by  the  communication  of  fire  from  the  burning  ftores. 
Sixty  dwelling  houfcs  i^nd  84  ftores  were  reduced  to  allies, 
the  iois  which  the  Americans  fuftained  by  the  dedirucli- 
cpi  of  naval  ftores,  of  proviiions  and  merchandife,  was 
immenfe.  Gen.  Arnold  hiving  completed  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  returned  in  eight  days  to  New-Y6rk.  The 
Americans  loll  many  valuable  men,  and  much  of  their 
polTellions  by  this  incurlion,  but  the  cr.'jii'c  for  which  they 
contended  was  uninjured.  Expeditions  which  feemed  to 
have  no  higher  objedt  than  the  dettruelion  of  property, 
alienated  their  affedtions  ftill  farther  from  Britidi  govern- 
ment. They  were  not  fo  exreniive  as  to  arifwer  the  ends 
of  conqueft,  and  the  momentary  impreiiion  refulting 
from  them,  produced  no  Lifting  intimidation.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  excited  a  fpirit  of  revenge  agMnit  the 
authors  of  fuch  accumulated  diftreiTes. 

The  year  1781  ter.iiinared,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  It  began  with  weak- 
nefs  in  Carolina,  mutiny  in  New-Terley,  and  devaitation 
in  Virginia;  neverthelefs  in  its  clofe,  the  Britilh  were 
confined  to  their  iT:rong  holds  in  or  near  New- York, 
Charlefton  and  Savannah,  and  their  whole  army  in  Vir- 
ginia was  captured.  They  in  the  cuurie  of  the  year  had 
acquired  much  plunder  by  which  individua's  were  enrich- 
ed, but  their  nation  was  in  no  refpect  benefired.  The 
whole  campaign  palTed  away  on  their  part  v/'thout  one 
valuable  conqueft,  or  the  acquifition  of  any  poft  or  plaec, 
from  which  higher  purpofes  were  anfwcred,  than  deftroy- 
ing  public  ftores  or  diftreffing  individuals,  and  enriching 
the  officers  and  privates  of  their  arniy  and  navy.  The 
important  fervices  rendered  by  France  to  the  Americans, 
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cemented  the  union  of  the  two  nations  with  additional 
'-'•'"^^^*-^  ties.  The  orderly  inoffenfive  behaviour  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  United  States,  contrafted  with  the  havoc 
of  property  made  by  the  Britifh  in  their  marches  and 
excurilons,  was  filently  turning  the  current  of  popular  el- 
tecm  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  working  a  revolution 
in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  greatly  conducive  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  go- 
vernment. The  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode^ 
Ifland,  received  no  damage  of  any  account  from  the 
French  troops,  during  their  eleven  months  refidence  a^ 
mong  them.  The  foldiers  were  rather  a  guard  than  a 
nuifance:  The  citizens  met  with  no  interruption  when 
profecuting  their  lawful  bufinefs,  either  by  night  or  day, 
and  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  attention  and  re- 
fpe6l.  While  the  progrefs  of  the  Britiih  army,  in  a  cir- 
cuitous march  of  i  loo  miles  from  Charlellon  to  York-r 
town,  was  marked  with  rapine  and  (iefolation*,  the  marcli 
of  the  French  troops  from  Rhode-Ifland  to  the  fame 
place,  a  diftance  nearly  equal  in  a  right  line,  was  pro- 
du(Stive  of  no  inconvenience  to  the  interiijediate  inhabi- 
tants. They  were  welcome  guefls  wherever  they  came, 
for  they  took  nothing  by  fraud  or  force,  but  puncSlually 
paid  for  all  they  wanted  with  hard  money.  In  a  coritefi 
where  the  good  will  of  the  people  had  io  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  its  final  iffiie,  fuch  oppofite  modes  of  conduct 
could  not  fail  of  producing  their  natural  effecfls.  The 
moderation  and  juftice  of  the  French,  met  with  its  le- 
ward  in  the  general  good  will  of  the  people,  but  the  vi- 
olence and  rapine  of  the  Britifh,  contributed  among  o- 
ther  things,  to  work  the  f^nal  overthrow  of  all  their 
fchemes  in  America, 
178  I.  On  the  laft  day  of  this  year  Henry  Laurens  was  reJeaf- 

Dec  31.  ed  from  his  long  confinement  in  the  tower  of  London. 
He  had  been  committed  there,  as  already  related,  on  the 
6ih  of  061ober  1780,  **  On  fufpicion  of  high  treafon,"' 
after  being  examined  in  the  prefence  of  lord  Stormont, 
lord  George  Germaine,  lord  Hillsborough,  IVIr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Juftice  Addington,  and  others.  The  com- 
VB.itmeat  was  accompanied  with  a  war;'ant  to  the  Lieute^* 
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nant  of  the   tower  to  receive    and  confine  him.       Their    if 81. 
lordfhips   orders  were  -^  To  confine  him  a  clofe  prifoner  j    V-''''^^^"'^"^^'^ 
to  be  locked  up  every  night;    to  be  in  the  cuftody  of  two 
warders;    not  to   fufrer  him  to  be  out  of  their   light  one 
moment,  day  nor  night;    to  allow  him  no  liberty  of  fpe;ik- 
ing  to    any   perfon,     nor    to    permit  any  perfon  to  fpeak 
to  him;     to  deprive  him  of  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink;    to 
fuffer  no  letter  to  be  brought  to  him,  nor  any  to  g^n  from 
him."     Mr.  Laurens  was  then  fifty  five  years  old,  and  fe- 
verely  affli^led  with  the   gout  and  other  infir-iiriv^s        la 
this  fituation  he  was  condu6\cd  to  apartment  in  lae  tow- 
er,    and  was  fhut  up  in  two  fmall  rooms   which  together 
made  about   twenty  feet    fquare,     with   a  v,  irder  for  his 
conftant  companion,   and  a  fixed  bayonet  under  his  win- 
dow, without  any  friend  to  converle,  with  and  without  any 
profpeft  or  even  the  means  of  correibondence.        Being 
debarred  the  ufe  of  pen  and    ink,    he  procured    pencils, 
which  proved  an  ufeful  fubfiitute.       A  her  a  month's  con- 
finement, he  was  permitted  t  "i  walk  out  on  limited  jround, 
hut  a  warder  with  a  fword  in  his  hanJ  followed  clofe  be- 
hind.     This  indulgence  was  occafionally  taken  for  abf)'j.> 
thres  weeks,     when  lord  George  Gordon,    who  was  alfo 
a  prifoner  in  the  tower,     unluckily    rnet   and    aiked    Mr. 
Laurens  to  walk  with    him.        Mr.    Laurens  declined  the 
offer  and  inftantly  returned  to  his  apartment.      Governor 
Gore  caught  at  this  tranfgrefiion  of  orders,    and  locked 
him  up  for  37  days,    though  the    attending    wardv^r  ex- 
culpated him  from  all  blame.      At  the  end  of  iliat  time 
the  Governor  relented  fo  far,  as  to  permit  his  prifoner  to 
walk  on  the  parade  before  the  door,   but  this    honor,    as 
commg  from  him,   was  refufed.        General  Vernon,    on 
hearing  of  what  had  pa  (Ted,     gave  orders  that  Mr.  I^au- 
ren.s  fhould  be  permitted  to  walk  out,     and  this  exercife 
was  in  confequence  thereof  refumed,  after  an  intermlffion 
of  two  months  and  a  half. 

About  this  time  an  old  friend  and   mercantile  corref-     ^7^^^ 
pondent,  having  folicited  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Mr.  ^*^'^*  ^^-v 
Laurens'  enlargemeut  on  parole,   and  having  offered,  his 
whole  fortune  as  fecurity  for  his  good  conducf,  fent  him 
ihe  following  mefTage :    '*  Their  lordlhips  lay,  if  you  will 
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3781.     point  out  any  thing  for  the  bertefit  of  Great  Britain,  in 
-^"^t^^   the  prefent  difpute  with  the  Colonies,   you   fliall  be   en- 
larged."      This  propohtion   filled  him  with  indignation, 
and   provoked  a  fharp  reply,     part   of  which  was  in  the 
I        following  words:   **  I  perceive  from  the  meflage  you  fent 
nne,   that  if  I  were  a  rafcal  1    might  prefently  get  out  of 
the  tower,    but  I  am  not.      You  have  pledged  your  word 
and  fortune  for  my  integrity.     I  will  never  diflionour  you 
nor  myielf.      I  can  forefee  what  will  come  to  pafs,    hap- 
pen to  mc  what  may.      I  fear  no  poffible  copfpquences." 
The  fame  friend  foon  after  viiited  Mr.  Laurens,     and 
belrig  l^h  alone  with  him,    addreffed  him  as  follows,  **  I 
coQverfe  with  you  this  morning,    not  particularly    as  your 
friend,   but  as  the  friend  of  Great  Britain.      I  have  cer- 
tain   propoiitions   to    make,    for  obtaining  your  liberty, 
which  1  advife  you  fliould  take  time   to  coniider."     Mr. 
Laurens   deiired    to    know  what   they  were,     and    added 
**  That  an  honeft  man   required   no  time  to  give   an  an- 
fwer,    in  a  cafe  where  his  honor  was  concerned-,'^  If,"  faid 
he,  "  the  Secretaries  of  State  will  enlarge  me  upon  parole, 
I  will  flridlly   conform  to  my   engagement  to  do  nothing 
dire<n:ly  or  jndirecftly  to  the  hurt  of  this  kingdom.    I  will 
return   to  America,    or  remain   in  any  part   of  England 
which  may   be  affigned,    and  furrender  myfelf  when  de- 
manded." It  was  anfwered  **  No,  Sir,  you  muft  flay  in  Lor* 
don  among  your  friends:  The  miniflers  will  often  have 
occaiion  to  fend  for  and  confult  you:   You  can  write  two 
or  three  lines  to  the   minifters,     and  barely  fay  you  arc 
forry  for  what  is  pafl-:   A  pardon  will  be  granted:   Every 
nian   has  been   wrong,   at  fome  time  or  other  of  his  life, 
and  fliould  not  be  afhamed  to  acknowledge  it."     Mr  Lau- 
rens replied   "  I  will  never  fubfcribe  to  my  own  infamy, 
and  to  the  difhcnour  of  my  children."      He  was  then  told 
of  long  and  painful  confinement,   and  hints  were  thrown 
out  of  the  pofTible  confequences  of  his  refufal:  To  which 
he  replied    **  I  am   afraid  of  no   confequences  but  fuch 
as  would  flow  from  difhonourable  a£ls." 
Mar.  14       In   about  a  week  after  this  interview.   Major  General 
James  Grant,   who  had  long  besn    acquainted  with    Mr. 

Laurens 
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Laurens,  and  had  ferveAwith  him  near  twenty  years  be-  1781. 
fore,  on  an  expedition  againft  the  Cherokee  Indians,  vi-  ^-"^'^r'^ 
fited  him  in  the  tower,  and  talked  much  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  his  fituation,  and  then  addreiTed  him 
thus,  "  Colonel  Laurens,  I  have  brought  paper  and  pen- 
cil to  take  down  any  propofitions  you  have  to  make  to 
adminiftration,  and  1  will  deliver  them  myfelf."  Mr  Lau- 
rens replied,  **  I  have  pencil  and  paper,  but  not  one  pro- 
pofition,  beyond  repeating  a  requeft  to  be  enlarged  on  pa- 
role. I  had  well  weighed  what  confequences  might  follow 
before  I  entered  into  the  prefent  difpute.  I  took  the  path 
of  juftice  and  honour,  and  no  perfonal  evils  can  caufe  me 
to  fhrink." 

About  this  time  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Laurens, 
the  eldeft  foa  of  Henry  Laurens  arrived  in  France,  as  the 
fpecial  minifter  of  Congrefs.  The  father  was  requefted 
to  write  to  the  fon  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  court 
of  France,  and  aflurances  were  given  that  it  would  ope- 
rate in  his  favour.  To  ihefe  requefts  he  replied,  '*  my 
fon  is  of  age,  and  has  a  will  of  his  own  ;  if  I  fhould 
write  to  him  in  the  terms  you  requeft,  it  would  have  no 
eflfedl:  He  would  only  conclude,  that  confinement  atid 
perfuafion  had  foftened  me.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man 
of  honour  :  He  loves  me  dearly,  and  would  lay  down 
his  life  to  fave  mine  ;  but  I  am  fure  he  would  not  facri- 
fice  his  honour  to  fave  my  life,   and  I  applaud  him." 

Mr.  Laurens  penciled  an  addrefs  to  the  fecretaries  o^  J^^^'^9' 
State  for  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink,  to  draw  a  bill  of  ex- 
change on  a  merchant  in  London  who  was  in  his  debt, 
for  money  to  anfwer  his  immediate  exigeiicies,  and  to 
requeft  that  his  youngeft  fon  might  be  permitted  to  vific 
him,  for  the  purpofe  of  concerting  a  plan  for  his  farther 
cduc^ition  and  condu6l  in  life.  This  was  delivered 
to  their  lordfhips  ;  but  they,  though  they  had  made  no 
provifion  for. the  fupport  of  their  prifoiier,  returned  no 
anfwer.  Mr.  Laurens  was  thus  left  to  languilh  in  con- 
finement under  many  infirmities,  and  without  the  means 
of  applying  his  owp  refources  on  the  fpot,  for  his  imme- 
<*iate  fupport. 

As^ 
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1^8  J.  As  Toon  as   Mr.  Laurens  had   completed  a  year  in  thd 

^''^^^^  tower,  he  w^s  call. a  'ip'>ii  to  pay/9  7/10.  fterling  to 
the  two  warders  for  attending  on  him.  To  which  he  re- 
plied, **  I  \vcis  f  nt  to  the  tower  by  the  fecretaries  of  State 
without  money  (for  aught  they  knew) --their  lordfliips  have 
never  fii^.  piied  me  with  any  thing— -It  is  now  upwards  of 
thicre  months  fince  I  informed  their  lordftiips  that  the 
fu.:  1  I  had  hitherto  fubfifted  upon  was  nearly  exhaufted, 
and  prayed  for  leave  to  draw  a  bill  on  Mr.  John  Nutt, 
who  was  in  my  debt,  which  they  have  been  pleafed  to  re- 
fule  by  the  moft  grating  of  all  denials  a  total  iilence, 
and  now  a  demand  is  made  for  £ij  7/10.  If  their  lord- 
fhips  will  permit  me  to  draw  for  money  where  it  is  due  to 
me,  I  will  continue  to  pay  my  own  expences,  but  I  will 
not  pay  the  warders  whom  I  never  employed,  and  whofc 
attendance  I  fliall  be  glad  to  difpenfe  with". 

Three  weeks  after,  the  fecretaries  of  State  confented 
that  Mr.  Lauiens  iliould  have  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink, 
for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  a  bill  of  exchange,  but  they 
were  taken  away  the    moment    that  bufinefs  was  done. 

About  this  time  Henry  Laurene  jun.  wrote  an  humble 
requeft  to  lord  Hillfborough  for  permiffion  to  fee  his  fa- 
ther, which  his  lordfhip  refufed  to  grant.  He  had  at 
firft  been  permitted  to  vifit  his  father,  and  converfe  with 
him  for  a  fliort  timcj  but  thefe  interviews  were  no  long- 
er permitted.  They  neverthelefs  occafionally  met  on  the 
lines  and  faluted  each  other,  but  durfi:  not  exchange  a 
lingle  word,  left  it  might  occafion  a  fecond  confinement, 
fimilar  to  that  t(;  which  lord  George  Gordon  had  been 
acceiTary. 

As  the  year  1781  drew  near  a  clofe,  Mr,  Laurens'  fuf- 
ferings  in  the  tower  became  generally  known,  and  excit- 
ed compaffion  in  his  favour, and  odium  againft  the  authors 
of  his  confinement.  It  had  been  alfo  found  by  the  inef- 
flcacy  of  many  attempts,  that  no  conceflions  could  be  ob- 
tained from  him.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  releafe 
him,  but  difficulties  arofe  about  the  mode.  Mr.  Laurens 
would  not  confent  to  any  afl,  which  implied  that  he  was 
a  Britldi  fubjedl,  and  he  had  been  committed  as  fuch,  on 
charge  of  hi^h  treafon.     Minifters  to  extricate  thcmfelves 

from 
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from  this  difficulty,  at  length  propofed  to  take  bail  for  1781. 
his  appearance  at  the  court  of  King's-Bench.  When  the  ^•--'"^f^^^ 
ivords  of  the  recognizance,  **  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,"  were  read  to  Mr.  Laurens,  he  replied  in  open 
court  "  Not  my  Sovereign,"  and  with  this  declaration 
he,  with  Mr.  Ofwald  and  Mr.  Anderfon  as  his  fecurities, 
entered  into  an  obligation  for  his  appearance  at  the  court 
of  KingVBench  the  next  Eafter  term,  and  for  not  de- 
parting thence  without  leave  of  the  court.  Thus  ended 
a  long  and  a  painful  farce.  Mr.  Laurens  was  immedi- 
ately releafed.  When  the  time  of  his  appearance  at  court 
drew  near, .  he  was  not  only  difcharged  from  all  obliga- 
tions to  attend,  but  was  requefted  by  lord  Shelburne  to 
go  to  the  continent,  in  fubferviency  to  a  fchemc  for  mak- 
ing peace  with  America.  Mr.  Laurens,  ftartled  at  the 
idea  of  being  releafed  without  any  equivalent,  as  he  had 
uniformly  held  himfelf  to  be  a  prifoner  of  war,  re- 
plied that  **  He  durft  not  accept  himfelf  as  a  gift, 
and  that  as  Congrefs  had  once  offered  Lieut.  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne  for  him,  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  now  giving 
Lieut.  Gen.  Earl  Cornwallis  for  the  fame  purpofe." 


APPENDIX,     No.  m. 

Of  the   treatment  of  prifoners,      and  of   the  dijireffes  of 
the   Inhabitants, 

MANY  circumftances  concurred  to  make  the 
American  war  particularly  calamitous.  It  was 
originally  a  civil  war  in  the  cftimation  of  both  parties, 
and  a  rebellion  to  its  termination,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of 
them.  Unfortunately  for  mankind  doubts  have  been 
entertained  of  the  obligatory  force  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  fuch  cafes*  The  refinement  of  modern  ages  has  Grip- 
ped war  of  half  its  horrors,  but  the  fyftems  of  fome 
illiberal  men  have  tended  to  re-produce  the  barbarifm  of 
,  Gothic  times,  by  withholding  thebenefitsofthat  refinement 
from  thofewho  are  effecting  revolutions.  An  enlightened 
philanthropifb  embraces  the  whole  hutnan  race  and  en» 
Vol.  IL  N   n  quires 
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1781.  quires,  not  whether  an  object  of  diftrefs  is  or  is  At>t  aa 
^^■^"^"^  unit  of  an  acknowledged  nation.  It  is  fufficient  that  he 
is  ^a  child  of  the  fame  common  parent,  and  capable 
of  happinefs  or  mifery.  The  prevalence  of  fuch  a  tem- 
per would  have  greatly  lelTened  the  calamities  of 
the  Ameiican  war,  but  while  from  contraiSled  policy, 
unfortunate  captives  were  confidered  as  not  entitled  to 
the  treatment  of  prifoners,  they  were  often  doomed  with- 
out being  guilty,  to  fuffer  the  punifhmentdue  to  criminals. 
The  firlt  American  pi-ifoners  were  taken  on  the  17th 
of  June  1775.  Thefe  were  thrown  indifcriminately  into 
the  jail  ?.t  Bollon,  without  any  confideration  of  their  rank. 
Aug  II.  Qepi,  Walhington  wrote  to  Gc'.\.  Gage  on  this  fubje<fl:^ 
^775*  to  which  the  larcer  anfwered  by  aflerting  that  the  prifoners 
had  been  tre^ired  with  care  and  kindnefs,  though  in- 
difcriminately **  as  he  acknowledged  no  rank  that  was 
not  derived  from  the  King."  To  which  Gen.  Wafhing- 
ton  replied  *^  You  alTedt,  Sir,  to  defpife  all  rank  not 
derived  from  the  fiime  fource  v?ith  your  own;  I  cannot 
conceive  oiie  more  honorable,  than  that  which  flows  from 
the  uncorrupted  choice  of  a  brave  and  free  people,  the 
pureft  fource  and  original  fountain  of  all  power.*' 

Gen.  Carleton  during  his  command  condu(5led  to- 
wards the  American  prifoners  with  a  degree  of  huma- 
nity, that  reflected  the  grcateO:  honor  on  his  chara<5ler. 
Before  Ire  commenced  his  operations  on  the  lakes  in  1776, 
he  fhipped  off  thofe  of  them  who  were  officers  for  New- 
England,  but  previoufly  fupplied  them  with  every  thing 
requifite  ro  make  their  voyage  comfortable.  The  other 
prifoners,  amounting  to  800,  were  fent  home  by  a  flag 
at''ter  exacting  an  oath  from  them,  not  to  fcrve  during 
the  v.-ar  unlefs  exchanged.  Many  of  thefe  being  alnioft 
naked  were  comfortably  oloathed  by  his  orders,  previoufly 
to  their  being  fent  ofi^. 

The  capture  of  Gen.  Lee  proved  calamitous  to  feve- 
fal  individuals.  Six  lieflian  field  oflicers  were  offered 
in  exchange  for  him,  but  this  was  refufed.  It  was  faid 
by  the  Britifli,  that  Lee  was  a  defcrtcr  from  their  fervice,, 
and  as  fuch  could  not  expert  the  indulgences  ufually  gi- 
ven to  prifoners  of  war.      The  Americans  replied,  that  as 
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he  had  reCgned  his  Britifh  commiflion  previouflv  to  his  i  781, 
accepting  one  from  the  Americans,  he  could  not  be  con-  ^'^'^^ 
fidercd  as  a  dcferter.  He  was  neverthtlcfs  confined, 
watched,  and  guarded.  Gongrefs  thereupon  rcfoived, 
that  Gen.  Wafhington  be  directed  to  inform  Gen.  Howe, 
that  fhould  the  proffered  exchange  of  Gen.  Lee  for  iix 
field  officers  not  be  accepted,  and  the  treatment  of  him 
as  above  mentioned  be  continued,  the  principles  of  re- 
taliation ftiould  occafion  five  of  the  fiid  Hsffian  field 
officers,  together  with  Lt.  Col.  Archibald  Campbell  to  be 
detained,  in  order  that  the  faid  treatment  which  Gen.  Lee 
received,  fhould  be  cxaftly  infli(fl:ed  on  their  perfons." 
The  Campbell  thus  defignaied  as  the  fubject  of  retaliation, 
was  a  humane  man,  and  a  meritorious  officer,  who  had 
been  captured  by  fome  of  the  IVl affile hufe it's  privateers 
near  Bofton,  to  which,  from  the  want  of  information,  he 
was  proceeding  foon  after  the  Britifb  had  evacuated  it. 
The  above  aft  of  Congrefs  was  forwarded  to  Maffiichufetts 
with  a  requeii  that  they  would  detain  Lt.  Col.  Campbell 
and  keep  him  in  fafe  cuftody  till  the  further  order  of 
Congrefs.  The  council  of  Maffiichufett's  exceeded  this 
requefi,  and  fent  him  to  Concord  jail,  where  he  was  lodged 
in  a  gloomy  dungeon  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  fquare. 
The  attendance  of  a  fiDgle  Icrvanc  on  his  perfon  was  de- 
nied him,  and  every  viiit  from   a  friend  refufed. 

The  prifoners  captured  by  Sir  William  Hovyc  ia  1776, 
amounted  to  many  hundreds.  The  officers  were  admit- 
ted to  parole,  and  had  fome  wafi:e  hoyfes  affigned  to 
them  as  quarters;  but  the  privates  v^ere  (hut  up  in  the 
coldeft  feafon  of  the  year  in  churches,  fugar  houfcs,  and 
fueh  like  large  open  buildings.  The  feverity  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  rigor  of  tlieir  treatment,  occafioned  the 
death  of  many  hundreds  of  thefe  unfortunate  men. 
TJie  filth  of  the  places  of  their  confinement,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fluxes  which  prevailefl  arpong  them,  was 
both  offenfive  and  dangerous.  Ssven  dead  bodies  have 
been  feen  in  one  building,  at  one  time,  and  all  lying  in  a 
fituation  (hocking  to  humanity.  The  provifions  lerved 
out  to  them  were  deficient  in  quantity,  and  ,of  An 
unvvholfome   quality.      Thefe     fufir^ering    prifoners    were 

generally 
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178 1,     generally   preiTed   to  enter   into   the   Britiih    fervice,   but 
^^"^^^^^^-^  hundreds  Aibmitted  to  death,  rather  than  procure   a  me- 
lioration of  their  circumftances  by  enlifting  with  the  ene- 
mies of  their    country.      After    Gen.   Wafliingroii's  (nc^ 
cefles  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  the  American  prifoners 
fared  fomewhat  better.      Thofe   who    furvived    were  or- 
dered to  be  fent  out  for  exchange,  but  fome  of  them  fell 
down   dead   in  the  ftreets,    while  attempting  to  walk  to 
the  veiTels.      Others  were  fo  emaciated  that  their  appear- 
ance was   horrible.      A    fpeedy   death    clofed    the   Icene 
with  many. 
Dec.  I.        The  American  board  of  war,     after  conferring   with 
1777.     Mr,  Boudinot  the  commiiTary-general   of  prifoners,   and 
examining  evidences  produced  by  him,    reported   among 
other  things,     **  That  there    were  900  privates  and  300 
officers  of  the  American  army,    prifoners  in   the  city  of 
New-York,  and  about  5ooprivatesand  50  officers  prifoners 
I  in  Philadelphia.      That  fince  the  beginning  of  06lober  all 

thefe  prifoners,  both  officers  andpiivates,  bad  been  con- 
fined in  prifon  fhips  or  the  Provoft:  Thac  from  the  beil: 
evidence  the  fubjedl  could  admit  of,  the  gener.d  allow- 
ance of  prifoners,  at  moft  did  not  exceed  four  oui.ces  of 
meat  per  day,  and  often  fo  damaged  as  not  to  be  eatable; 
That  it  had  been  a  common  practice  with  the  Britiliij  on 
a  prifoner's  being  firil:  captured,  to  keep  him  three,  four 
or  five  days  without  a  morfei  of  meat,  and  then  to  tempt 
him  to  enlift  to  fave  his  life:  That  there  were  numerous; 
inftances  of  prifoners  of  war,  perifliing  in  all  the  agonic:s 
of  hunger." 

About  this  time  there  was  a  meeting  of  merchants  in 
'''*  London,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  a  fum  of  money  10 
relieve  the  diftrefl^es  of  the  American  prifoners,  then  in 
England.  The  fum  fubfcribed  for  that  purpcfe  amount- 
ed in  two  months  to /4647  15s.  Thus  while  human 
nature  was  diflionoured  by  the  cruelties  of  fome  of  the 
Britifli  in  America,  there  was  a  laudable  difplay  of  the 
benevolence  of  others  of  the  fame  nation  in  Europe. 
The  American  failors,  when  captured  by  the  Britifh,  fuf» 
fered  more  than  even  the  foldiers,  which  fell  into  their 
hands.     The  former  were  confined  on  board  prifon  Ihips. 

They 
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They  were  there  crouded  together  in  fuch  numbers,  and  JjHi, 
their  accommodations  were  fo  wretched,  that  difeafes  -^'^^^"'^ 
broke  out  and  fwept  them  off  in  a  manner,  that  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  excite  compaffion  in  breafts  of  the  leaft  renii- 
bility.  It  has  been  afferted,  on  as  good  evidence  as  the 
cafe  will  admit,  that  in  the  laft  fix  years  of  the  war  up- 
wards of  eleven  thoufand  perfons  died  on  board  the  Jer- 
fey,  one  of  thefe  prifon  (hips,  which  was  ftationed  10  eaft 
river  near  New- York.  On  many  of  thefe,  the  rights  of 
fepultiire  were  never,  or  but  very  imperfectly  conferrt^d. 
For  fonie  time  after  the  war  was  ended,  their  bones  lay 
whitening  in  the  fun,  on  the  ihores  of  Long-Ifland. 

The  operations  of  treafon  laws  added  to  the  calami- 
ties of  the  war.  Individuals  on  both  fidcs^  while  they 
were  doing  no  more  than  they  fuppofed  to  be  their  duty, 
were  involved  in  the  penal  confequences  of  capital  crimes. 
The  Americans  in  conformity  to  the  ufual  policy  of  na- 
tions, demanded  the  allegiance  of  all  who  refided  among 
them,  but  feveral  of  thefe  preferred  the  late  royal  go- 
vernment and  were  diipofed,  when  opportunity  offered, 
10  fupport  it.  While  they  acled  in  conformity -to  thefe 
fentiments,  the  laws  enacted  for  the  fecurlty  oi"  the  new 
government,  condemned  them  to  death.  Hard  is  the  lot 
of  a  people  involved  in  civil  war;  for  in  fuch  circunl- 
ftances  the  lives  of  individuals  may  not  only  be  legally 
forfeited,  but  judly  taken  from  thofe,  who  have  acted 
folely  from  a  {er^{e  of  duty.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  fome 
more  rational  mode  1hu.11  war  might  be  adopted  for  de- 
ciding national  contentions;  but  of  all  wars,  thofe  which 
are  called  civil  are  moil:  to  be  dreaded.  They  are  at= 
tended  with  the  bittereft  refentments,  and  prv.duce  the 
greateft  quantity  of  human  woes.  In  the  American  warj 
the  difcreffes  of  the  country  were  aggravated,  from  the 
circumftance  that  every  man  v.-as  obliged,  fome  way  or 
other,  to  be  in  the  public  fervice.  In  Europe,  where 
military  operations  are  carried  on  by  armies  hired  and 
paid  for  the  purpofe,  the  common  people  partake  but  lit- 
tle of  the  caiaiFiities  of  war:  but  in  America,  where  the 
whole  people  were  enrolled  as  a  militia,  and  where  both 
fides  endeavoured  to  Arengthen  ther^felves  by  oaths  and 

by 
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1 78 1,  by  laws,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treafon  on  thofe 
^"^^^^  who  aided  or  abetted  the  oppofite  party,  the  fufferings  of 
individuals  were  renewed,  as  often  as  fortune  varied  her 
ftandurd.  Each  fide  claimed  the  co-operation  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  was  ready  to  punifli  when  it  was  withheld. 
Where  either  party  had  a  decided  iuperiority  the  common 
people  were  comparatively  undifturbed;  but  the  interme- 
diate ip?Lze  between  the  contending  armies,  was  fubje£l  to 
the  alterij^^.te  ravages  of  both. 

In  the  firfi:  inilitution  of  the  American  governments, 
the  boundaries  of  authority  were  not  properly  fixed. 
Committees  exerciicd  legiflative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  many  inftances 
thefe  were  improperly  ufed,  and  that  private  refentments 
were  often  covered  under  the  fpecious  veil  of  patriotifm. 
The  fufferers  in  pafilng  over  to  the  royalifts,  carried  with 
them  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  vengeance  of  com- 
mittees, and  when  opportunity  prefenied,  were  tempted 
to  retaliate.  From  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  the  original 
ofFc;nders  were  lefs  frequently  the  objects  of  retaliation, 
than  thofe  who  were  entirely  innocent.  One  inftance  of 
fcverity  begat  another,  and  they  continued  to  encreafe  in 
a  proportion  that  doubled  the  evils  of  common  war. 
FrOiU  one  unadvifed  fiep,  individuals  were  often  involved 
in  the  lofs  ct  all  their  property.  Some  from  prefent  ap- 
pearr'ncfs,  apprehending  that  the  Britifli  would  finally 
caiivjUer,  repaired  to  their  ftandard.  Their  return  after 
the  partial  ftorm  which  intimidated  them  to  fubmillion, 
had  blown  over,  was  always  difficult  and  often  impofiiblt. 
From  this  fingle  error  in  judgement,  fuch  were  often 
obliged  to  feek  fafety  by  continuing  to  fupport  the  intereft 
oi  thofe  to  whom,  in  an  hour  of  temptation,  they  had  de- 
voted themfelves.  The  embarraffments  on  both  fides 
were  often  fo  great,  that  many  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life,  could  not  tell  what  courfe  was  beft  to  purfue.  It 
was  happy  for  thofe  who  having  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  nature  of  the  conteft,  invariably  followed  the  dictates 
of  their  confciences,  for  in  every  inftance  they  enjoyed 
felf  approbation.  Though  they  could  not  be  deprived 
of  this  reward,    they  were  not  always  fucctt'sful  in  faving 

their 
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their  property.  They  who  varied  with  the  times,  in  like  178  f, 
manner  often  miffed  their  object,  for  to  fuch  it  frequently  ^-''"^^^^ 
happened  that  they  were  plundered  by  both,  and  loft  the 
efteem  of  all.  A  few  fatved  their  credit  and  their  pro- 
perty j  but  of  thefe,  there  was  not  one  for  every  hundred 
of  thofe,  who  were  materially  injured  either  in  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  American  whigs  were  exafperated  againft 
thofe  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  joined  their  enemies^ 
with  a  refentment  which  was  far  more  bitter,  than  that 
which  they  harboured  againft  their  European  adverfaries. 
Feeling  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  ftates  was  fcarcely 
fufiicient  to  protect  them  againft  the  Britifh,  they  could 
not  brook  the  defertion  of  their  countrymen  to  invading 
foreigners.  They  feldom  would  give  them  credit  for 
adting  from  principle,  but  generally  fuppofcd  them  to  be 
influenced  either  by  cowardice  or  intereft,  and  were  there- 
fore inclined  to  proceed  againft  them  with  rigor.  They 
were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  idea  of  fighting  for 
the  property  of  fuch  as  had  deferted  their  country,  and 
were  therefore  clamorous,  that  it  fhould  be  feized 
for  public  fervice.  The  royalifts  raifed  the  cry  of  perfe- 
ciition  and  loudly  complained  that  merely  for  fupporting 
the  government,  under  which  they  were  born,  and  to 
which  they  owed  a  natural  allegiance,  they  were  doomed 
to  fuffer  all  the  penalties  due  to  capital  offenders.  Thofe 
of  them  who  a6ted  from  principle  felt  no  confcioufnefs 
of  guilt,  and  could  not  look  but  with  abhorrence  upon 
a  government,  which  inflicfted  fuch  fevere  punifbmcnts  on 
what  they  deemed  a  laudable  line  of  conduft.  iJumani- 
ty  would  fhudder  at  a  particular  recital  of  the  calamities 
which  the  whigs  inflicled  on  the  tories,  and  the  tories  on 
the  whigs.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  that  on  both 
fides,  they  for  the  moft  part  confoled  thcmfelves  with  the 
belief,  that  they  were  adlingor  faftering  in  a  good  caufe. 
Though  the  rules  of  moral  right  and  wrong  never  vary, 
political  innocence  and  guilt,  changes  {o  much  with  cir- 
cumftances,  that  the  innocence  of  the  fufferer,  and  of  the 
party  that  puniflies,  are  often  compatible.  The  diftreffes 
of  the  American  prifoners  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  pre- 
vailed particularly  towards  the  clofe  of  the  war.     Colonel 
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I  78  I.  Campbell,  who  reduced  Savannah,  though  he  had  per- 
^^^'^^  fonally  fufFered  from  the  Americans,  treated  all  who  fell 
into  his  hands  with  humanity.  Thofe  who  were  taken 
at  S<ivannah  and  at  Alhe^s  defeat,  fuffcred  very  much 
from  his  fuccefTors  in  South-Carolina.  The  American 
prifoners  with  a  few  exceptions,  bad  but  little  to  complain 
of  till  after  Gates'  defeat.  Soon  after  that  event,  fundry 
of  them,  though  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  capitulati- 
on of  CharlePcon,  were  feparated  from  their  families  and 
fent  into  exile;  others  in  violation  of  the  fame  folemn 
agreement  were  crouded  into  prifon  (liips,  and  deprived 
of  the  ufe  of  their  property.  When  a  general  exchange 
of  prifoners  was  effected,  the  wives  itnd  chiliifKen  of  thoie 
inhabitants  who  adhered  to  the  Americans,  were  exiled 
from  their  homes  to  Virginia  and  Pbiladelphia.  Up- 
wards of  one  ihoufand  pcrfons  were  thrown  upon  the 
ch-arity  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  more  northern  ftates. 
This  fevere  treatment  was  the  occalion  of  retaliating  on 
the  families  of  thofe  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Britifh. 
In  the  fird:  months  of  the  year  J  781,  the  Britiih  were  in 
force  in  the  remoteft  fettlements  of  South-Carolina,  but 
as  their  limits  v/ere  contrafVed  in  the  coprfe  of  the  year, 
the  male  inhabitants  who  joined  them,  thought  proper  to 
retire  with  the  royal  army  towards  the  capital.  In  reta- 
liation for  the  expulfion  of  the  wives  and  childrer^  of  the 
whig  Americans  from  the  ftate.  Governor  Rutledge  or- 
dered the  brigadiers  of  militia,  to  fend  within  the  Britifli 
lines,  the  families  of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  adhered 
to  their  intcreft.  In  confequence  of  this  order,  and  more 
efpecially  in  confequence  of  the  one  which  occaiioned  it, 
fevcral  hundreds  of  Jaelplefs  women  and  children  were 
fiiduced  to  great  dlftrefs. 

The  refugees  who  had  fled  to  New-York,-  were  form- 
ed into  an  aflbciation  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  the 
purpofcs  of  retaliating  on  the  Americans,  and  for  reim- 
burfing  the  lofles  they  had  fuftained  from  their  country- 
men. The  depredations  they  committed  in  their  fcveral 
excurllons  would  fill  a  volume,  and  would  anfwer  little 
purpofe  but  to  excite  compaflion  and  horror.  Towards 
the  doie  of  the  war,   they  began  to  retaliate  on   a  bolder 
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fcalci  Captain  Jofliua  Huddy  who  commanded  a  fmall  lySi, 
party  of  Americans  at  a  block  houfe,  in  Monmouth  '-''*'~^'"^^ 
County  New-Jerfcy  was,  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  taken 
prifoner  by  a  party  of  thefe  refugees.  He  was  brought 
to  New-York  and  there  kept  in  clofe  cuftody  fifteen  days,  ^ 
and  then  told  **  that  he  was  ordered  to  be  hanged."  Four 
days  after,  he  was  fent  out  with  a  party  of  refugees,  and 
hanged  on  the  highths  of  Middleton.  The  following  label 
was  affixed  to  his  breaft  ''  We  the  refugees  having  long 
with  grief  beheld  the  cruel  murders  of  our  brethren,  and 
finding  nothing  but  fuch  meafures  daily  carrying  into  exe- 
cution; we  therefore  determine  not  to  fuffer  without  taking 
vengeance  for  the  numerous  cruelties,  and  thus  begin,  and 
have  made  ufe  of  Capt.  Huddy  as  the  firft  object  to  prefcnt 
to  your  view,  and  further  determine  to  hang  man  for  man, 
while  there  is  a  refugee  exifting:  Up  goes  Huddy  for 
Philip  White.'*  The  Philip  White  in  retaliation  for  whom 
Huddy  was  hanged,  had  been  taken  by  a  party  of  the 
Jerfey  militia,  and  was  killed  in  attempting  to  make  his 
efcape. 

Gen.  Wafhington  refolved  on  retaliation  for  this  de- 
liberate murder,  but  inftead  of  immediately  executing  a 
BritiOi  officer  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  unlefs 
the  murderers  of  Huddy  were  given  up,  he  fhould  be 
under  the  neceffity  of  retaliating.  The  former  being  re- 
fufcd,  Capt.  Afgill  was  defignatcd  by  lot  for  that  purpofe. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Britilh  inftitutcd  a  court  martial 
for  the  trial  of  Capt.  Lippencutt,  who  was  fuppofed  ro 
be  the  principal  agent,  in  executing  Capt.  Huddy.  Ic 
appeared  in  the  courfe  of  this  trial  that  Gov.  Franklin, 
the  Prefident  of  the  board  of  affi^ciared  layalifts,  gave 
Lippencutt  verbal  orders  for  what  he  did,  and  that  he 
had  been  defignaied  a*  a  proper  fubject  for  retaliation, 
having  been,  as  the  refugees  ftated,  a  perfecutor  of  the 
loyalifts,  and  particularly  as  having  been  infirumental  in 
hanging  Stephen  Edwards,  who  had  been  one  of  that 
defcription.  The  court  having  confidered  the  whole 
matter  gave  their  opinion  '*  That  as  what  Lippencutt 
did  was  not  the  effect  of  malice  or  ill  will,  but  proceed- 
ed from  a  conviction  that  it  v.as  his  duty   to  obey  the  or- 
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17^^!.  ders  of  the  bo^rd  of  dire<n:ors  of  affociated  loyallfts,  an^ 
^^'"^'^^  as  he  did  not  doubt  their  having  full  authority  to  give 
fuch  orders,  he  was  not  guihy  of  the  murder  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  therefore  th-ey  aeq^uitted  hini.'*^  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  who  a  lirtle  before  this  tim«  had  been  appoint- 
ed commander  in  chief  of  tli^  JBi'itifh  army,  in  a  Ictterto 
Gen.  Wafhingron,  accompanying  the  tryal  of  Lrppencutt, 
declared  *'  that  notwithftanding  the  acquittal  of  Lipp^en- 
cutt,  he  reprobated  the  meafure,  and  gave  aflurances  of 
profecuring  a  farther  enqmry."  Sir  Guy  Carleton  about 
the  fame  rime,  broke  up  the  board  of  aflbci^ated  loyaliftsj 
which  prevei7ted  a  repetition  of  Amilar  excefles.  The 
war  alfo  drawing  near  a  clofe,  the  moti%^e»  for  retaliation 
as  tending,  to  pre\'ent  ether  murders,  in  a  great  meafure 
"  ceafed.  In  th«  mean  ti<nic  G^n.  Walhington  received  a 
letter  from  the  Count  dc  Vergenes  interceding  for  Capr. 
Afgi^l,  whkh  was  alfo  accompa?nkd  with  a  very  pathetic 
Kov.  7.  one,  frsm  his-  mother  Mrs-  Afgill  so  the  Count.  Copies- 
1782.  of  thefe  feveral  letters  were  fcH'wapded  to-  Congrcfs,  and 
foon  after  they  refolved,  "  that  the  commander  in  chief 
be  directed'  to  fet  Capt.  Afg^tat  libei-ty."  Th«  lovers  of 
humanity  rejoiced  that  the  necefSty  for  retaliation  was 
fnperfeded,  by  the  known  hu«ianity  of  the  new  command-r 
er  in  chief,  and  ftili  more  by  the  well  founded  profpe£k 
of  a  fpcedy  peace.  Afgiltwho  h-ad  received  every  indul^- 
gence,  and  who  had  been  treated  with  all  poffible  politenefsy 
was  releafed'  and  permitted  to  go  into  New- York. 


C     H     A     P.       XXVI. 

Campaign  of    1782.     Foreign    events    and   negjytkithns^ 
Peace  I  7 82. 

AF  T  E  R  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis,  General 
Wafhington,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  force 
returned  to  the  vicinity  of  New-York.  He  was  in  no 
condition  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that  poft,  and  the 
royal  army  had  good  reafons  for  not  urging  hoHrilitics 
vvithout  their  lines.  An  obftru£lion  of  the  communica- 
tion between  town  and  country,  fonic  indeciiivc  Ikirmifhes- 
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and  praedatory  excurfions,  were  the  principal  cvkknces  of    178  2. 
an  exiftingftatc  of  war.      This  in  a  great  meafure  was  al-  '-^''^f^^**' 
fo  the  cafe    in   South-Carolina.      From  December  lySi, 
General    Greene  had    poCeflion   of  all  the    ftate  except 
Charlefton  and  the  viciniiy.      Th<e  Britifh  fomethnes   Tal- 
lied   out   of  their  lines  for   the    acquifition   of   property 
and  provifions,    but     never   for  the     purpofes    of    con-  Aug  27. 
queft.      In  oppofing  one  of  thefe  near  Combahee    Lieu-    17^-^' 
tenant   Colonel  John  Laurens,     an     accompliOied  officer 
of  uncommon  merit,     was   mortally  wounded.      Nature 
had    adorned     him     wkh    a     large     proportion   of    her 
choiced    gifts,      and     thefe     were     highly     cultivatedby 
an    elegant,    ufeful    and    practical    education.       Hispatri 
otifm   was     of     the    moft    ardent  kind.      The    moment 
he  was   of  agje,    he     broke     off    from    tlie    amufements 
of  London,   and    on  his   arrival    in    America,   inftantly 
joined  the  army.  Wherever  the  war  raged  mofi,  there  was 
he  to  be  found.    A  dauntlefs  bravery  was  the  leaft  ot   his 
virtues,  and  an  cxcefs  of  it  his   greateft  foible.      His  vari- 
ous talents  fitted  him  to  fliine  in  courts  or  camps,  or  p<^ 
pular  aflemblies.      He  had  a  heart  to  conceive,  a  head  to 
contrive,   a  tongue    to    perfuade,    and  a  hand  to  execute 
fchemes  of  the   moft  extensive  uii'ity  to  his  country,  or 
rather  to  mankind,  for  his  enlarged  philantiiropy  know- 
ing no  bounds,  embraced  the  whole   human   race.     This 
excellent  young  man,  who  was  the  pride  of  his  country, 
the  idol  of  the  army,  and  an  ornament  of  human  nature, 
loft  his  life  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  in  an  unimportanx 
Ikirmifh  with  a  foraging  party,  in  the  very'laft  moments 
of  the  war. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1782-  the  Bri- 
tifh  had  more  extenlive  range  in  Georgia,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  United  States,  but  of  this  they  were  fuoa 
abridged.  From  the  unfuccefsful  ilTue  of  the  alTauk  on 
Savannah  in  i779>  that  State  had  eminently  futfered  the 
defolations  of  war.  Political  hatred  raged  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree that  the  blood  of  its  citizens  was  daily  Ihed  by  the 
hands  of  each  other,  contending  under  the  names  of 
whigs  and  tories.  A  few  of  the  friends  of  the  revoluti^ 
on  kept  together  in  the  weftcrn  fettlcments,  and  exercif- 
cd  >the  powers  of  independent  government.     The  whole 
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1782.    extent  between  thefe   and  the  capital,   was  rubje(fl  to  the 
'-^^^^^^^    alternate  ravages  of  both   parties.      After  the  furrender 
of  lord  Cornwallis,    General  Greene  being  reinforced  by 
the  Pennfylvania   line,   was  enabled    to  detach    General 
Wayne  with   a    part   of  the  fouthern  army  to   Georgia. 
General    Clarke    who     commanded     in     Savannah,    on 
hearing  of  their  advance,  fent  orders  to  his  officers  in  the 
out  polls,  to  burn  as  far  as  they  could,  all   the  proviiions 
in  the  country,   and  then  to  retire   within  the  fines  at  the 
capital.      The    country    being    evacuated  by  the  Britifh, 
the   Governor  came  with  his  council  from    Augufta    to 
Ebcnezer,  and  re-eftablifhed  government  in  the  vicinity  of 
May  21.  the  fca  coaft. 
1782.  Colonel    Brown  at    the  head    of   a  confiderable  force 

marched  out  of  the  garrifon  of  Savannah,  with  the  appar 
rent  intention  of  attacking  the  Americans.  General 
Wayne  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  got  in  his  rear,  attacked  him 
at  I  2  o'clock  at  night,  and  routed  his  whole  party.  A 
large  number  of  Creek  Indians,  headed  by  a  number  of 
their  chiefs  and  a  Britilli  officer,  made  a  furious  attack 
on  Wayne's  infantry  in  the  night.  For  a  few  minutes 
they  polTeffed  themfelyes  qf  his  field  pieces,  but  they  were 
loon  recovered.  In  the  mean  time  Colonel  White  with 
a  party  of  the  cavalry  cameup,and  preffi^d  hard  upon  them. 
J5oth  fides  engaged  in  clofe  quarters.  The  Indians  difplayed 
uncommon  bravery,  but  were  at  length  completely  routed. 
Shortly  after  this  affair,  a  period  was  put  to  the  calamities 
of  war,  in  that  ravaged  ftate.  In  about  three  months  after 
the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  was  known  in  Great- 
Britain,  the  parliament  refolved  to  abandon  all  offenfive 
operations  in  America.  In  confequence  thereof,  every 
idea  of  conquefl  being  given  up,  arrrangements  were 
^  ^  '  made  for  withdrawing  the  royal  forces  from  Georgia  and 
South-Carolina.  Peace  was  rcftored  to  Georgia,  after 
it  had  been  upwards  of  three  years  in  poffeffion  of  the 
Britifh,  and  had  been  ravaged  riearly  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  It  is  computed  that  the  ftate  lof}  by  the 
war,  one  ihoufand  of  its  citizens,  befides  four  thoufand 
flaves.  In  about  five  months  after  the  Britilh  left  Georgia, 
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they  in  like  manner  withdrew  their  force,  from  South-  17S2, 
Carolina.  The  inhabitants  of  Charlerton,  who  had  re-  ^^^^"^^ 
mained  th3rein,  while  it  was  poiTelTed  by  the  Britirh,  felt 
ihemfelyes  happy  in  being  delivered  from  the  feverities  of  a 
garrifon  life.  The  exiled  citizens  collected  from  all  quarters 
and  took  poffeffion  of  their  eltates.  Thus  in  lefsthan  three 
years  from  the  landing  of  the  Britidi  in  South-Carolina, 
they  withdrew  all  their  forces  from  it.  In  that  time  the 
citizens  had  fuffered  an  accumulation  of  evils.  There  was 
fcarcely  an  inhabitant  however  obfcure  in  character,  or 
remote  in  fituation,  whether  he  remained  firm  to  one  par- 
ty or  changed  with  the  times,  who  did  not  partake  of  the 
general  diftrefs. 

In  modern  Europe  the  revolutions  of  public  affcxirs  ftU 
dom  difturb  the  humble  cbfcurity  of  private  life,  but 
the  American  revolution  involved  the  intereil  of  every 
family,  and  deeply  affected  the  fortunes  and  happinefsof 
almolt  every  individual  in  the  United  States.  South-Ca- 
rolina loft  a  great  niimber  of  its  citizens,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  of  its  flaves.  Property  was  {ported  witii  by  both 
parties.  Belides  thofe  who  fell  in  battle  or  died  of  dii- 
eafes  brought  on  by  the  war,  many  were  inhumanly 
raurdered  by  private  affdlli nations.  The  country  a- 
bounded  with  widows  and  orphans.  The  feverities  of  a 
military  life  co-operating  with  the  climate,  deftroyed  the 
healths  and  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  the  invading  army. 
Excepting  thofe  who  enriched  themfelves  by  plunder,  and 
a  fevjT  fuccefsful  fpeculators,  no  private  advantage  was 
gained  by  individuals  on  either  iide,  but  an  experimental 
conviction  of  the  folly  and  madnefs  of  war. 

Though  in  the  year  1782  the  United  States  nubrded 
few  great  events,  the  reverfe  was  the  cafe  with  the  other 
powers  involved  in  the  confequences  of  the  American  war. 

Minorca  after  a  tedious  fiege  furrendered  to  the  Duke  Feb.  5, 
de  Crillon  in  the  fervice  of  his  mod -Catholic  Majefty. 
About  the  fame  time  the  fettlements  of  Dcmarara  and 
Effequibo,  which  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  taken  by  the 
Britifh,  were  taken  from  them  by  the  French. .  The  gallant 
Marquis  de  Bouille  added  to  the  fplendor  of  his  former 
fame  by  reducing  St.  Euflatia  and  St.  Kitts,  the  former 
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1782.  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1781,  and  the  latter  early  in  the 
^^'^'■^^"**^  year  1782.  The  iflands  of  Nevis  and  Monlcrrat  follow* 
ed  the  fortune  of  St.  Kitts.  The  French  at  this  period 
feemed  to  be  eftabliftied  in  the  Weft- Indies,  on  a  firm 
foundation.  Their  iflands  were  full  of  excellent  troops, 
and  their  marine  force  was  truly  rcfpeiflable.  The  exer- 
tions of  Spain  were  alfo  uncommonly  great.  The  ftrength 
of  thefe  two  monarchies  had  never  before  been  fo  con- 
fpicuoufly  difplayed,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Their 
combined  navies  amounted  to  threefcore  fhips  of  the  line, 
and  thefe  were  attended  with  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
frigates  and  armed  vefTels.  With  this  immenfe  force 
they  entertained  hopes  of  wrefting  from  his  Britannic 
Majefty  a  great  part  of  his  Weft-India  iflands. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britifh  miniftry  prepared  a 
ftrong  fquadron,  for  the  protection  of  their  pofl^eflions  in 
that  quarter.  This  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Rod- 
ney and  amounted,  after  a  junction  with  Sir  Samuel 
Hood's  fquadron, and  the  arrival  of  three  fliips  from  Great 
Britain,  to  36  fail  of  the  line. 

It  was  the  defign  of  Count  de  Graflc,  who  command- 
ed the  French  fleet  at  Martinque  amounting  to  34  fail 
of  the  line,  to  proceed  to  Hifpaniola  and  join  the  Spa- 
nifli  Admiral  Don  Solano,  who  with  fixtcen  fliips  of  the 
line  and  a  confiderable  land  force  was  waiting  for  his  ar- 
rival, and  to  make  in  concert  with  him  an  attack  on  Ja- 
maica. 

The  Britifli  admiral  wiftied  to  prevent  this  junction, 
or  at  leaft  to  force  an  engagement  before  it  was  eftected. 
Apr.  0.  7\(jmii'al  Rodney  came  up  with  Count  de  Grafle,  foon 
after  he  had  fet  cut  to  join  the  Spanifli  fleet  at  Hifpani- 
ola. Partial  engagements  took  place  on  the  three  firft 
days,  after  they  came  near  to  each  other.  In  thefe,  two  of 
the  French  fliips  were  fo  badly  damaged,  that  they  were 
Apr  12.  obliged  to  quit  the  fleet.  On  the  next  day  a  general  cn^ 
gagement  took  place:  This  began  at  fcven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continued  till  paft  fix  in  the  evening.  There  was 
no  apparent  fuperiority  on  either  fide  till  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock,  when  Admiral  Rodney  broke  the  French 
line  of  battle,  by  bearing  down  upgn  ihcir  centime,  and 
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penetrating  through  it.     The  land  forces,  deftined  for    1712. 
the  expedition  againft  Jamaica,  amounting  to  5500  men,    ^>*^^'''*^ 
were  diftributed  on  board  the  French  fleet.     Their  (hipS 
were  therefore   fo  crouded,  that  the  flaughtet  on  board 
was   prodigiou€.       The  battle  was  fought  on  both  fides 
with  equal  fpirit,  but  with  a  very  tincqiial  iffue.       The 
French  for    near  a   century^    had   not  in  any  naval  en- 
gagement been  {o  completely  worfted.       Their  fleet  was 
little  lefs  than  ruined.      Upwards  of  400  men  were  kil- 
led on  board  one  of  their  fhips,    and  the  whole  number 
of  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  feveral  thou- 
fands,   while  the  lofs  of  the  Britifh  did  not  mtich  exceed 
I  ICO  men.     The  French  loft  in  this  acStion,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  purfuit,  eight  (hips  of  the  line.      On  board  the 
captnred  fhips,  was  the  whole  train  of  artillery,   with  the 
battering  cannon  and  travelling  carriages,   intended  for 
ihe  expedition  againft  Jamaica.       One  of  them  was  the^ 
Ville  de  Paris,   fo  called  from  the   city   of  Paris,  having 
built  her  at  its  own  expence,  and  made  a  prefent  of  her  to 
the  King.      She  had  cofl:  four  millions  of  livres,   and  was 
cfleemed  the  meft  magnificent  £hrp  in  France;   fhe  carried 
110  guns  and  had  on  board  1300  men.      This  was  truly 
an  unfortunate  day  to  Count  de  Graffe.       Though  his 
behaviour  throughout  the  whole  action  was  firm  and  in- 
trepid,  and  his  refiftance  continued  till  he  and  two  more 
were  the  only  men  left  flanding  upon  the  upper  deck,   he 
was  at  lafl  obliged  to  flrike.      It  was  no  fmall  addition  to 
his  misfortunes  that  be  was  on  fhe  point  of  forming  a 
j.un£tion,    which  would   have  fet  him   above  all  danger. 
Had  this  taken  place,   the  whole  Britifh  naval  power  in 
the    Weffc-Indies,    on  principles  of  ordinary  calculation, 
would  have  been  infufficient  to  have  prevented  him  from 
carrying  into  efl^ect,  fchemes  of  the  mofl  extenfive  confe- 
queneer 

The  fhips  of  the  defeated  fleet  fied  in  a  variety  of  di- 
rections. Twenty  three  or  twenty  four  fail  made  the 
befl  of  their  way  to  Cape  Francois.  This  was  a41  that 
remained  in  a  body  of  that  fleet,  which  was  lately  fo 
formidable.  By  this  flgnal  victory,  the  defigns  of  France 
»nd  Spain  were  fruilrated.     No  firiher  enterprifes  were 
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1782.  undertaken  againil  the  fleets  or  pofTeffions  of  Great  Bri- 
"""^^'^^  tala  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  fuch  meafures  only  were  em- 
braced, as  feemed  requifite  i'br  the  purpofes  of  fafety.  When 
the  news  of  Admiral  Rodney's  victory  reached  Great 
Britain,  a  general  joy  was  difFiifed  over  the  nation.  Be- 
fore there  had  been  much  defpondency.  Their  lofTes  in 
the  Chefapeak  and  in  the  Weft-Indies,  together  with  the? 
increafing  number  of  their  enemies,  had  deprefTed  the 
fpirits  of  the  great  body  of  the  peoplej  but  the  advan- 
tages gained  on  the  i  2th  of  April,  placed  them  on  high 
ground,  either  for  ending  or  profectitiag  the  war.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  Americans,  that  this  fuccefs  of  the 
Britifn  was  pofterior  to  their  iofs  in  Virginia.  It  fo  ele- 
vated the  fpif  its  of  Britain,  and  fo  deprefted  the  hopes  of 
France,  that  had  it  taken  place  prior  to  the  furrender  of 
lord  Cornwaliis,  that  event  would  have  been  lefs  influenti- 
al in  difpofing  the  nation  to  peace.  As  the  cataftrophe. 
of  York-Town  clofed  the  national  war  in  North-Ame- 
rica, fo  the  defeat  of  de  Grafle,  in  a  great  meafure,  put 
i  period  to  hoftiiities  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

Other  decifive  events  foon  followed,  which  difpofed 
another  of  the  belligerent  powers  to  a  pacification.  Gib- 
raltar though  fucceffively  relieved,  ftill  continued  to  be 
befieged.  The  reduction  of  Mino4xa  infpired  the  Spa- 
itifli  nation  with  fvefh  motives  to  perfeverance.  The  Duke 
de  Crillon,  who  had  been  recently  fuccefsful  in  the  fiegc 
of  Minorca,  .was  appointed  to  condudl  the  fiege  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  it  was  refolved  to  employ  the  Avhole  ftrength 
of  the  Spanifli  monarchy  in  feconding  bis  operations. 
No  means  vrere  negle^fted,  nor  expence  fpared,  that  pro- 
mifed  to  forward  the  views  of  the  befiegers.  From  tlie 
failure  of  siW  plans,  hitherto  adopted  for  effecting  the  re- 
duction of  Gibraltar,  it  was  reiblved  (o  adopt  new  ones. 
Among  the  various  projects  for  this  purpofe,  one  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  Chevalier  D'ArcOn,  Avas  deemed 
the  moft  worthy  of  trial.  This  was  to  conftruift  fuch 
floating  batteries  as  could  neither  be  funk  nor  fired. 
With  this  view  their  bottoms  were  made  of  the  thickeft 
timber,  and  their  fides  of,  wood  and  cork  long  foaked  in 
^ateri  \^ith  a  large  layer  of  wet  fand  between. 
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To  prevent  the  effects  of  red  hot  balls,  <i  number  of 
pipes  were  coatrived  to  carry  water  through  every  part 
of  them,  and  pumps  were  provided  to  keep  thefe  con- 
{lajitly  fupplied  with  water.  The  people  on  board  vrere 
to  be  llieltered  from  the  fall  of  bombs  by  a  cover  of  rope 
netting,  which  was  made  floping  and  overlaid  with  v>'ct 
hides. 

Thefe  floating  batteries,  ten  in  number,  were  made  out 
.of  the  hulls  of  large  veffels,  cut  down  for  the  purpofe, 
and  carried  from  2S  to  ten  guns  each,  and  were  fecond- 
ed  by  80  large  boats  mounted  with  guns  of  heavy  metal, 
and  alfo  by  a  multitude  of  frigates,  fliips  of  force,  and 
fome  hundreds  of  fmall  ciaft. 

General  Elliott  the  intrepid  defender  of  Gibraltar,  was 
not  ignorant  that  inventions  of  a  peculiar  kind  were 
prepared  againft  him,  but  knew  nothing  of  their  con- 
ftrudiion.  He  neverthelefs  provided  for  £very  circum- 
ftance  of  danger  that  could  be  forefeen  or  imagined.  The 
13th  day  of  Sept.  was  fixed  upon  by  the  beiiegers  for 
making  a  grand  attack,  when  the  new  invented  machines, 
with  all  the  united  pov^^ers  of  gunpowder  and  artillery  in 
their  higheft:  flate  ot  improvement,  were  to  be  called  into 
a(5lioii.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  in  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar  amounted  to  48  fail  of  the  line.  Their 
batteries  were  covered  with  154  pieces  of  h^avy  brafs 
cannon.  The  numbers  employed  by  iarid  and  Tea  againfl 
the  fortrefs  were  eftimated  at  one  hundred  thoufand  men. 
With  this  force  and  by  the  fire  of  300  cannon,  morrar?, 
and  howitzers,  from  the  adjacent  ifthmus,  it  was  intend 
.ed  to  attack  every  part  of  the  Britiili  works  atone  and  the 
fame  inftant.  The  furrounding  hills  were  covered  with 
people  alTembled  to  behold  the  fped^acle.  The  canonade 
and  bombardment  was  tremendous.  The  fhowers  of 
fhot  and  (hells  from  the  land  batteries,  and  the  lliips  of 
the  befiegers,  and  from  the  various  works  of  the  garrifon, 
exhibited  a  mofl  dreadful  fcene.  Four  hundred  pieces 
of  the  heavieft  artillery  were  playing  at  the  fame  moment. 
The  whole  Peninfula  feemed  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the 
torrents  of  fire,  which  were  incefTantly  poured  ripon  it.. 
The  Spanifh  floating  batteries  for  fome  time  anfu-ercd 
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the  expe<5lations  of    their    framers-      The    heavieft  Shells 
often  rebounded  from  their  tops,  while  thirty  two  pound 
fhot,  made   no  vifible  impreflion  upoYr   their  hirHs.      Y6)c 
fome  hours,  the  attack  and    defence  were  fo  ec|ti'al!y  fti^- 
ported,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  any  appearance  of  luperiori- 
ty  on  either  iide.      The  confi:rii6lion  of  the  battering  fhips 
was  fo. well    calculated,    for   withftanding    the    coni1>itietl 
force  of  fire  and  artillery,  that  they  Teemed  for  fome  time 
to  bid  defiance  to  tlie  powers  of  the    heaviest  ordnance 
"In  the   afternoon  the  efFe<lls   of  hot  fliot  becaiii'e  vifible. 
At  ill  ft  there  was  only   an    appearance  of  finoke,  but  in 
•the  courfe  of  the  night,  after  the  fii'e  of  the  garrif(Sn  hcd 
continued   about  i  5  hours,    two  of  the   floating  batteries 
were  in  flames,    and  feveral  more  we're  vifibly  begrrthing 
to  kindle.      The  endeavors  of  the    befiegers  were  now  ex- 
clufively  direded  to  bring  ofr  the  men  from  the  bunrihg 
vefTels,  but  in   this  they  were  interrupted.      Captain   Cur- 
tis who  lay  ready  with  12  gun  boats,   advanced  i'nd  flrt^d 
upon    them  with  fuch    order  and  expedition,  as  to  throW 
them  into  confufion  before  they  had  flniflied  their  biiliiyefs. 
They  fled  with  their  boats,  and  abandoned  to  tlieir  fare 
great  numbers  of  their  people.   The  Opening  of  ddy  lig'ht 
difclofed  a  moft  dreadful  fpec^Ucle.      Many  were   fcfeh  in 
the  midft  of  the  flames  crying  out  for  help,  while  otheVs 
were  floating   upon  pieces    of  timber,  expofed   to  eliiikl 
danger  from  the  oppofite  element.      The  generous  huma- 
nity of  the  vi£lors  equalled  their  valor,  and  was  the  mor'c 
honorable,  as  the  exertions  of  it  expofed  them  to  OO  Itfs 
danger  than  thol'e  of  a6live  hoftility.      In  endeavoring  Yo 
fave  the  lives  of  his  enemies,  Capt.   Curtis  nearly  l.o'fl  h?s 
own.      While  for  the  mof^  benevolent   purpofe,    he'Wi^s 
along  fide    the   floating    batteries    one  of    them  blew'iif), 
and  fome  heavy  pieces  of  timber  fell    into  his   boat, '^nd 
pierced  through   its  bottom.      By   fim'ilar  perilous    exer- 
tions, near  400  men  were  faved  from    inevitable  deflruc- 
tion.      The  exercife    of   humnuity  to  an    enenry,    under 
fuch  circumflances  of  immediate  aflion,  and   impending 
danger,  conferred  more  true  honor  thaii  could  be  acquir- 
ed by  the    moft   fplendid  feries  of  vi<f>ories.      It  in  fome 
degree  obfcured  the  impreflion  made  to  the^difadvaniage 
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of  human  nature,  by  the  madnefs  of  mankind  in  deflroy- 
ing  each  other  by  wafteful  wars.  The  floating  batteries 
were  all  cpnfumed.  The  violence  of  their  explofion  was 
fuch,  as  to  burft  open  doors,  and  windows  at  a  great  dif- 
tance.  Soon  after  the  deftruclion  of  the  floating  batter- 
ies, lord  Howe  with  35  fliips  of  the  line,  brought  to  the 
brave  garrifon  an  ample  fupply  of  every  thing  wanted, 
either  for  their  fupport  or  their  defence.  This  complete 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  vyas  the  third  dcciiive  event  in  the 
courfe  of  a  twelve  month,  which  favoured  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  general  peace.  *  - 

The  capture  of  the  Britifli  army  in  Virginia— the  de- 
feat of  Count  de  GraiTe,  and  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Spa- 
ni(h  floating  batteries,  inculcated  on  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Spain,  the  policy  of  fheathing  the  fword,  and  ftop- 
ping  the  efFufion  of  human  blood.  Each  nation  found 
on  a  review  of  pad  events,  that  though  their  loiTes  were 
great,  their  gains  were  little  or  nothing.  By  urging  the 
American  war.  Great  Britain  had  encrcafed  her  nation- 
al debt  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  fleriing,  and 
wafted  the  lives  of  at  leaft  50,000  of  her  fubjects. 
To  add  to  her  mortification  die  had  brought  all  this  ori 
herfelf,  by  purfuing  an  obje<Sl:  the  attainment  of  which 
feemed  to  be  daily  lefs  probable,  and  the  benefits  of 
which,  even  though  it  could  have  been  attained,  were 
very  problematical.  While  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain  were  fuccefllvely  brought  to  think  favourably  of 
peace,  the  United  States  of.  America  had  the  confolatioa 
of  a  public  ackoowledgment  of  their  independence,  by  a 
fecond  power  of  Europe.  This  was  effected  in  a  great 
meafurc  by  the  addrefs  of  John  Adams.  On  the  capture  of  J^n*  ^> 
Henry  Laurens,  he  had  been  commifliioned  to  be  the  mi-  17^^^* 
nifter  plenipotentiary  of  Congrefs,  to  the  States  General 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  alfo  empowered  to  ne- 
gociate  a  loan  of  money  among  the  H-ilhinflers.  Soon  Apr.  Ip 
after  his  arrival  he  prefented  to  their  High  MightineiTcs  a  17^  ^* 
memorial,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  the  L^niied 
States  of,  America,  had  thought  fit  to  {end  him  a  coni-. 
mifllon  with  full  power  and  inftructions,  to  confer  with 
them   concerning  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,    and 
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1782.     that  they  had  appointed  him   to  be  their  Minifter  Plem- 
^•^"^r^^^  potentiary    to  refide    near  them.      Similar   information, 
was  at  the  fame   time    communicated    to  the  Statholder 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Apr.  22        About  a  year  after  the  prefentation  of  this  memorial, 
*7^2.    jt  vvas  refolved  '*  that  the  faid  Mr.  Adams  was  agreeable 
to   their    High  Mightineffes,   and  that    he  (hould  be   ac- 
knowledged in  quality  of  Minifter  Plenipotentiary."     Be- 
,     fore  this  was  obtained  much   pains  had   been   taken  and 
much  ingenuity  had  been  exerted,   to  convince  the  rulers 
and  people  of  the  States  General   that  they  had  an   inie- 
rert    in    conneiSting   th^mfelves  with   the   United    States. 
Thefe  reprefentaiions,  together  with  fome  recent  fucccfles 
in  their  conteHs  on  the  fca  with  Great  Britain,    and  their 
evident  commercial  interefl,    encouraged  them  to  venture 
on  being  the  fsicond   power  of  Europe,    to  acknowledge 
American  Independence. 

Mr.  Adams  having  gained  this  point',  proceeded  on  the 
negociation  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
Qq  g  the  two  countries.  This  Vas  in  a  few  months  concluded, 
to  the  reciproca:!  fatisfadtion  of  both  parties.  The  fame 
fuccefs  which  attended  Mi*.  Adams  in  thefe  negociations, 
continued  to  follow  him  in  obtaining  a  loan  of  money, 
which  was  a  moft  fcafonable  fupply  td  his  almoft  cx- 
hauded  country. 

Mr.  Jay  had  for  nearly  three  years  paft  exerted  equal 
abilities,  and  equal  induftry  with  Mr.  Adams,  in  en- 
deavouring to  negociate  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  his  moft  Catholic  Majefty,  but  his  exertions 
were  not  crowned  with  equal  fuccefs. 

To  gain  the  friend ftiip  of  the  Spaniards,  Congrefs- 
pafled  fundry  refolutions,'  favouring  the  wifhes  of  his 
moft  Catholic  Majefty  to  re-annex  the  two  Floridas  to  his^ 
doniinions.  Mr  Jay  was  inftrufted  to  contend  for  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  Miftifiippi,  and  if  an  exprefs  acknowledgement  of 
it  could  not  be  obtained,  he  was  reftrained  from  acced- 
ing to  any  fiipulation,  by  which  it  ftiould  be  relinquiflied. 
But  in  February  1 78  i ,  when  lord  Cornwallis  was  making 
fapid  progrcfs   in  overrunning   the  fouthern  Slates,    and 
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when  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennfylvania  line  and  other  liri-  1782. 
favourable  circumftances  deprefled  the  fpirits  of  the  A-  ->^'**^ 
mericans,  Congrefs,  on  the  recommendation  of  Virgi- 
nia, directed  him  to  recede  from  his  inftrudtions,  fo  far 
as  they  inlift  on  the  free  navigation  of  that  part  of  the 
river  Miffiffippi,  which  lies  below  the  thirty  firft  degree 
of  North  Latitude,  and  on  a  free  part  or  ports  below 
the  fame  5  provided  fuch  ceffion  fliould  be  unalterably 
infifted  on  by  Spain,  and  provided  the  free  navigation  of 
the  faid  river  above  the  faid  degree  of  North  Latitude? 
fliould  be  acknowledged  and  guarantied  by  his  Catholic 
Majefty,   in  common  with  his  own  fubjc£ls. 

Thefe  propofitions  were  made  to  the  minifters  of  his  5^ep.  2  2y 
ftioft  Catholic  Majefty,  but  not  accepted.  Mr  Jay  in  his  1-781. 
own  name  informed  rhem  **  That  if  the  acceptance  of 
this  offer  fhould,  together  with  the  propofed  alliance,  be 
poftponed  to  a  general  peace,  the  United  States  would 
ceafe  to  confider  themfelves  bound  by  any  propofitions  or 
offers  he  might  then  make  rn  their  behalf." 

Spain  having  delayed  to  accept  of  thefe  terms,  which  o- 
riginated  more  in  neeeffity  than  in  policy,  till  the  crifis  of 
American  independence  was  paff,  Congrefs  apprehenlive 
that  their  offered  relinquifhment  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Miffiffippi  fhould  at  that  late  hour  be  accepted, 
inftructed  their  minifter  **  To  forbear  making  any  over-  Aug.  if 
tures  to  the  court  of  Spain,  or  entering  into  any  (lipu-  1782. 
lations,  in  confequence  of  any  which  he  had  previoufly 
made."  The  minifters  of  his  moft  Catholic  Majefty, 
from  indecifion  and  tardinefs  of  deliberation,  let  flip  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  fovourite  point,  which  from 
the  increafing  numbers  of  the  weftern  fettlements  of  the 
United  States,  feems  to  be  removed  at  a  daily  increafing 
diftance.  Humiliating  offers,  made  and  rejected  in  the 
hour  of  diftrefs,  will  not  readily  be  renewed  in  the  day 
of  profperity. 

It  was  expected  not  only  by  the  fanguine  Americans, 
but  by  many  in  England,  that  the  capture  of  lord  Ccrn- 
wallis  would  inftantly  difpofe  the  nation  to  peace;  but 
whatever  might  have  been  the  wifh  or  the  intereft  of  the 

people. 
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1782.    people,  the  American  war  was  toD.much.th.«i^a¥Qurite  of 
^^^^^"^^^  jttjmftry  to  be  relinquiflied,  wUiiQ«t  a-ftruggk  for.its  coa- 
jlnyatice.  •        •    -        ;.  ,;;  -  .  ,,:     . 

^  Ju.fi:   after  intejiligeric€   afriyed:.  .of .  tjbe  icapkuluiop  Off 

*  ~'  y^r^-Tovvn,  the  King:of  Great  Jiri tain,  in  his  fpeechto 
'  '  JRarlijiiueqit,  declarexl  *'  That  he  fcould  not  anfwer  the 
Xruii  commhted  to  the  fovereign  of  a  free, people,  if  he 
confciiiXedjto  facrifice  either  to  liis  .own  defire  of  peape,  or 
to  their  teniporary  .eafe  and  relief,  thofe  eflTential  jights 
axid  permanent  interefts,  upon  the  maintenance  and  pre.- 
fervation  of  which  the  future  ftrength  and  fecurity  of 
the  country  rauft  forever  depend."  :  The  determined  lan- 
guage of  this  fpc.ech,  pointing  to  the  continuance  of  the 
i^merican  war,  was  echoed  .i)ack  by  a  jnajoriiy  gf  both 
Loj'ds  a n;d /Commons. 

Dec  12  ^'^  a  few  days  after,  it  .war moved  in  the  houfe  of  comr 
jnons  that  a  refolution  ih quid  be  adoptfd  declaring  it  to 
be  their  opinion  *'  That  all  farther  attempts  to  reduce  the 
Americans  to  obedience  by  force  would  be  jneffetoal,  and 
injurious  to  the  tiueinterefts  of  Great  Britain,"  Though 
the  debate  on  this  fubje<5l  was  continued  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  though  the  X)ppx)lition  received  ac- 
1782,     ditional  ftreagth,  yet  the  queftion  was  not  carried.    ThiC 

Jan.  4.  fame  ground  of  argument  was  foon  gone  over  again,  and 
the  American  war  underwent,  for  the  fourth  time  (jnce 
the  beginning  of  the  fcffion,  a  full  difcuffion;  but  no  re- 
{blutioji,  difipproving  its  farther  profecution,  coiild  yet 
obtain  .the  aflent  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  The 
advocates  for  peace  beconiing   daily  more  numerous,    it 

p.  ,  was  moved  by  Gen.   Conway   *'  That  an  humble  addrefs 

be  prefented  to  his  Majelly,  that  he  will  be  pleafed  to 
give  directions  to  Iiis  miniflers  not  to  purfue  any  longer 
the  impracticable  obje<5t  of  reducing  his  Majefty's  revolt- 
ed colonies  by  force  to  their  allegiance,  by  a  war  on  the 
continent  of  America."  This  brought  forth  a  repetition 
of  the  former  arguments  on  the  fubjedt,  and  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  houfe  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
On  a  divilion,  the  motion  for  the  addrefs  was  loft  by  a 
fingle  vote.  In  the  courfc  of  thefe  debates,  while  the 
minority  were  gaining  ground,   the  miniftry  were  giving 

up 
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up  one  point  after  another.  Tfeey  at  firft  confented  that 
the  war  fliould  not  be  carried  on  to  the  fanie  Extent  as 
formerly— then  that  there  (hould  be  no  internal  conti- 
nental war-  — next  that  there  fhould  be  no  other  war  than 
whkt  was  neceflary  for  the  defence  oT  the  pofts"  "dTready 
in  their  'poiielTion---and  laft  of  all,  -none  biit  againlt  ths 
French  in  America. 

The  miniftry  as  well  as  the  nation  began  to  be  fenfible 
of  the  impolicy  of  continental  operations,  but  hoped 
'that  they  might  gain  their  point,  by  profecuting  hoftilities 
at  fea.  Every  oppoiition  was  therefore  made  by  them 
ag'ainft  the  total  direliclion  of  a  war,  on  the  fuccefs  of 
which  they  had  fo  repeatedly  pledged  themfelves,  and  on 
the  conti'ntiance  of  which  they  held  their  places.  Ge- 
neral Conway  in  JSvc  days  after,  brought  forward  another  Feb-  27 
'motion  exprefled  in  different  words,  but  to  the  fame  ef- 
fe6t  with  that  which  he  had  loft  by  a  fingle  vote.  This 
caufed  a  long  debate  which  lafled  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  '  It  Avas  then  moved  to  adjourn  the  debate  till 
the  13th  of  Mlrch.  Thei-e  appeared  for  the  adjourn- 
ment 215,   and  agaihft  it  2^4. 

The  original  motion,  and  an  addrefs  to  the  king  formed 
upon  the  rdfolution  were  then  carried  without  a  diviiion, 
and  the  addrefs  was  ordered  to  be  prefented  by^the  whole 
hoijfe. 

To  this  his  majefty  anfwered,  "  that  in  purfunnce  of 
their  ad  vice, he  would  take  fuch  meafures  as  fhould  appeal* 
to  him  the  moft  conducive  to  the  reiioration  of  harmony, 
between  Grfeat  Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies."  The 
thanks  of  the  houfe  were  voted  for  this  anfwer.  Bui 
the  guarded  language  thereof,  not  inconfiftent  with  far- 
ther hoftilities  againft  America  ;  together  v>'lth  ccher 
fufpicious  circumftances,  induced  General  Conv/:iy  to 
move  another  rcfohuion,  exprelTed  in  the  moft  decifiVe 
language.  This  vyas  to  the  following  effedl.  *'  That  ihs 
houfe  would  conflder  as  enemies  to  his  majefty  and  the 
country,  all  thofe  who  ftiould  advife  or  by  any  means  at- 
tempt the  further  profecution  of  oftenhve  v/ar,  ori  the 
the  continent  of  North-x\merica,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
ducing the  colonies  to  obedience  by  force."  This  moti- 
on 
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on  after  a  feeble  oppofition  was  carried  without  a  divifion, 
''^'^^^     and    put    a    period    to    all    that    chicanery  by  which  mir 
nilters   meant  to  diftinguifli  between  a  proffcution  of  of- 
fenfive  war  in  North-America,   and  a  total   direli^lion  oF" 
it.      This  refolution   and  the  preceding  addrefs,   to  which 
it  had  reference,  may  be  confidered  as  the  doling  fcene  of 
the  American  war.      As  it  was  made  a  parliamentary  war, 
by  an  addrefs  from  parliament  for  its  profccution  in  Fe- 
bruary 1775-   It  now   was    no    longer  fo,  by   an  addrefs 
from  the  moft  numerous  houfe  of  the  fame  parliament  in 
February  17B2,  for  its  difcontinuance.    A  change  of  mi- 
niftry  was  the   confequence   of    this  total  change  of  that 
political  fyftem  which,  for  feven  years,  had  dire<fted  the  af- 
fairs   of     Great    Britain-        A    new    adminiflration    was 
formed    under  the    aufpices    of  the  Marquis    of  Rock- 
ingham,  and   was  compofed  of   charadters  who  oppofed 
July    I.    the  American  war.      It  has  been  faid  that  the  ne?/ minif- 
ter  ftipulated  with  the  court  before  he  entered  into  office, 
that  there  fhould  be  peace  with  the  Americans,  and  that 
the  acknowledgement  of  their  independence  fhould  not  b^ 
a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  it.      Soon    after   the   Marquis 
of  R.ockingham,  on    whom    Great  Britain  relied    with   a 
well  placed  confidence,  for  extrication   from  furrounding 
embarralTments  departed  this  life,  and  his  much  lamented 
death,  for  fome    time    obfcured   the    agreeable   profpecU 
which  had  lately  begun  to  dawn  on  the  nation.      On  the 
deceafe  of  the  noble  Marquis,  Earl  Shelburne  was  appoint? 
cd  his  fucceiTor.      To  remove  confi'itutioivil    inipediments 
to  negociate  with  the  late  Britifh  colonies,  an   a(5l  of  par- 
liament  was    pafled,    granting   to    the  crpwn   powers  for 
negotiating  or  concluding  a  general  or  particular  peace  or 
truce  with  the  whole,   or  with  any  part  of  the   colonies, 
and   for  fetting  afide    all  former   laws,   whofe  operations 
where  in  controvention  to   that  purpofe. 

Sir   Guy  Carleton,  who  was    lately   appointed    to  ^he 

command  of  the  royal  army  in  North-America,  was  in- 

llructed  to  ufe  his  endeavours  for  carrying  into  effedl  the 

wifhes  of  Great  Britain,  for  an  acconimodation  with  the 

May,     Americans.      He  therefore  difpatched  a  letter  to  General 

17S2.     'Wailiington,    informing  him  of  the    late   proceedings  of 

parliament 
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plarliarnent,  and  of  the  difpofitions  fo  favourable  to  Ame-  1782. 
rica,  which  were  prevalent  in  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  ^^'"'^^^*-' 
fame  time  folicited  a  pafTport  for  hi<^  fecretary,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan to  pay  a  vifit  to  Gongrefs.  His  requeft  was  refufed. 
The  application  fof  it,  with  its  concomitant  cifcumftances 
were  confidered  as  introductory  to  a  fcheme  for  opening 
negotiations  with  Congrefs  or  the  ftates,  without  the  con- 
currence of  their  allies.  This  eaufed  no  fmall  alarm 
and  gave  rife  to  fundry  refolutions,  by  which  feveral 
ftates  declared,  that  a  propofition  frcfm  the  enemy  to  all 
or  any  of  the  United  States  for  peace  or  truce,  feparate 
from  their  allies  was  inadmiffible.  Gongrefs  not  long  af- 
ter refolved  *'  that  they  would  not  enter  into  the  difcufHon 
of  any  overtures  for  pacification,  but  in  confidence  and 
in  concert  with  his  moft  Ghriftian  Majefty,  and  as  a  proof 
of  thisy  they  recommended  to  the  feveral  States  to  pafs 
laws,  that  no  fubje£tof  his  Britannic  Majefty  coming  diredlly 
or  indirecftly  from  any  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  bef 
admitted  into  any  of  the  United  States  during  the  war.'^ 
This  decifive  conduct  extinguiOied  all  hopes  that  Great 
Britain  might  have  entertained,  of  making  a  feparate  peace 
with  America.  Two  of  the  firft  fovereigns  of  Europe,  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  wera 
the  mediators  in  accomplifhing  the  great  work  of  peace. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  contending  parties,  that  the 
intercefiion  of  powerful  mediators  was  no  longer  necef- 
fary.  The  dil'pofition  of  Great  Britain,  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  had  removed  the 
principal  difBculty,  which  had  hitherto  nbftrucfLed  a  gene- 
ral pacification.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  fuc- 
ceflive  fteps  by  which  the  nation  wa^  brought  to  this  mea- 
fure,  fo  irreconcilable  to  their  fornix'- declarations.  Va- 
rious auxiliary  caufes  might  be  called  in  to  account  for 
this  great  change  of  the  public  mind  of  Great  Britain^ 
but  the  fum  of  the  whole  muft  be  refolved  into  this  fim-^ 
pie  propofition,  **  That  it  was  unavoidable."  A  ftate  of 
perpetual  war  was  inconfiftent  with  the  intereft  of  a  com- 
mercial nation.  Even  the  longer  continuance  of  hoftili- 
ties  was  forbidden  by  every  principle  of  wife  policy. 

Vol.  II.  Q^q  Tfe<s 
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The  avowed  oh'ycS:  of  the  alliance  between  France  ancT* 
America,  and  the  fteady  adherence  of  both  parties  to  en- 
ter into  no  negotiations  without  the  concurrence  of  each 
other,  reduced  Great  Britain  to  the  alternative  of  conti- 
nuing-a  hopelefsunprodu<flive  war,  or  of  negotiating  under 
the  idea  of  recognizing  American  independence.  This 
great  change  of  the  public  mind  in  Great  Britain,  fa- 
vourable to  American  independence,  took  place  be- 
tween November  178  J,  and  March  178^2.  In  that  in- 
tei  val  Mr.  Laurens  was  releafed  from  his  confinement  in 
the  tower.  Before  ai^d  after  his  releafe,  he  had  frequent 
opporlunities  of  demonOrating  to  perfons  in  power, 
that  from  his  peifonal  knowledge  of  the  fentiments  of 
Congrefs,  and  of  their  inftru^lions  to  their  minifters, 
every  hope  of  peace,  without  the  acknowledgement  of 
independdnee  was  illufory.  Seven  years  experience  had- 
proved  to  the  nation  that  the  conqueft  of  the  American- 
States  was  impracticable  j  they  now  received  equal  con- 
viction, that  the  recognition  of  their  indeptndencc,  was- 
an  indifpenfible  preliminary  to  the  termination  of  a  war,^ 
from  the  continuance  of  which,  neither  profit  nor  honor 
was  to  be  acquired^  The  prrde  of  Great  Britain  for  a 
long^  time  refifted,  but  that  ufurping  pafiion  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  fuperior  influence  of  intereft.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  no  longer  to  be 
controuled,  by  the  honor  of  minifters,  or  romantic  ideas  of 
national  dignity.  At  the  clofe  of  the  war,  a  revolution 
was  effe(ned  i-n  the  fentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain^  noc  lefs  remarkable  than  what  in  the  beginning 
of  it,  took  place  among  the  citizens  of  America. 

Independence  which  was  neither  thought  of  norwilhed 
for  by  the  latter  in  the  year  1774,  and  1775,  became  in 
the  year  1776  tlieir  favorite  obje<rt.  A  recognition  of 
this,  vvliich  throughout  the  war,  had  been  with  few  ex-' 
ceptioiis'the  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  Brrtifh  nation, 
became  in  tlie  year  1782,  a  popular  meafure  in  Great 
Britain,  as  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a  ruinous  war. 

The  commiiiioners  for  negotiating  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  were  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Johr.  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens.  On  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Fitzherbei-n,  and  Mr.  GfwalU,     Pro- 

viiionaJ^ 
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Vifional  articles  of  peace,  between  Great  Britain  and  1782. 
4he -United  States  were  agreed  upon  by  thefe  gentlemen,  '-'^'"*^ 
which  were  to  be  inferted  in  a  future  treaty  of  peace,  to  ^^'  ■^^* 
be  finally  concluded  between  the  parties,  when  that  be-  ' 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France  took  place.  By  thefe  the 
independence  of  the  ftates  was  acknowledged  in  its  fulieft 
extent.  Very  ample  boundaries  were  allowed  them,  which 
comprehended  the  fertile  and  extenfive  countries  on  both 
-fides  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  MilTifllppi, 
in  which  was  the  refidence  of  upwards  of  twenty  nations 
of  Indians,  and  particularlyof  the  five  nations,  who  had 
lo?*ig  been  the  friends  and  allies  of  Great  Britain.  An 
unlimited  right  of  fifaery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  on  other  plnces  where  both  nations  had  heretofore 
been  accuflomed  to  fifli,  was  likewife  confirmed  to  the 
Americans.  From  the  neccflity  of  the  cafe,  the  loyalifts 
were  facrificed,  nothing  further  than  a  fimple  recommen- 
dation for  reftitution,  bein^^  itipulated  in  their  favour. 
"Five  days  after  thefe  provifional  articles  were  ligned, 
the  Britifli  parliament  met.  They  underwent  a  fevere 
parliamentary  difcuffion.  It  was  faid  by  the  oppofiuon 
that  independence  being  recognized,  every  thing  ceded  by 
Great  Britain  required  an  equivalent;  but  that  while  they 
gave  up  the  many  pofts  they  held  in  the  United  States, 
an  immenfe  extent  of  north  and  wefiern  territory,  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  fur  trade,  and  in  the  filheries,  nothing 
was  lliipulated  in  return. 

It  muil  be  acknowledged,  that  the  minifters  of  Con- 
grefs  procured  for  their  countrymen  better  terms  than 
they^had  reafon  to  expecft;  but  f.^om  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumftances,  it  was  fcarcely  pofiible  to  end  the  war 
without  firnilar  conceffions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
By  the  alliance  between  France  and  America,  there  could 
be  no  peace  without  independence.  That  once  granted, 
mofl  of  the  other  articles  followed  of  courfe.  It  is  true  the 
boundaries  agreed  upon,  were  more  extenfive  than  the 
States,  when  colonies  had  claimed,  yet  the  furplus  ceded 
could  have  been  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  Great  Britain,  and 
niight  if  retained  have  given  an  occafion  to  a  future  war. 

The 
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1782.  The  cafe  of  the  loyalifts  was  undoubtedly  a  hard  one, 
^r^^'y"^*'  but  unavoidable,  from  the  complex  confiitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  minifters  engaged  as  far 
as  they  were  authorifed,  and  Congrefs  did  all  that  they 
conftitutionally  could;  but  this  was  no  more  than  {imply 
to  recommend  their  cafe  to  the  feveral  States,  for  the  pur- 
ppfe  of  making  them  reftitution.  To  have  inl]fted  on 
n)ore,  under  fuch  circumftances,  would  have  been  equiva^- 
lent  to  faying  that  there  fhould  be  no  peace.  It  is  true 
niuch  more  was  expe/fleci  from  the  recommendations  of 
Congrefs,  than  refulted  from  thtm;  but  this  was  not 
the  confequence  of  deception,  but  of  mifunderllanding 
the  principles  of  the  confederation.  In  conformity  to  the 
letter  and  fpirit  of  the  treaty,  Congrefs  urged  in  ftrong 
terms  the  propriety  of  making  reftitution  to  the  loyalifts, 
^vu  to  procure  it  was  beyond  their  power.  In  the  ani- 
n:iatlon  produced  by  the  war,  when  the  Americans  con<r 
ceived  their  liberties  to  be  in  danger,  and  that  their  only 
fafety  coniifted  in  obeying  their  foederal  head,  they  yielded 
p.  more  unreferved  obedience  to  the  recommendations  of 
Congrefs,  than  is  ufually  paid  to  the  decrees  of  fhc  moft 
arbitrary  fovereigns.  But  the  cafe  was  widely  different, 
when  at  the  clofe  oF  the  war,  a  mcJure  was  recommends 
ed,  in  direcl  oppofition  to  their  prejudices.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Americans,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  the  afperity  with  which  it  had  been  car^ 
ried  on,  was  more  owing  to  the  machinations  of  their 
own  countrymen,  who  had  taken  part  with  royal  go- 
vernment, than  to  their  Britifh  enenjies.  It  is  certain 
that  the  former  had  been  moft  adtive  in  predatory  ex- 
curfions,  and  moft  forward  in  fcenes  of  blood  and  mur- 
der. Their  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  "to 
do  mifchief,  which  would  neyer  have  occurred  to  Euro? 
pean  foldiers.  Many  powerful  paflions  of  human  na- 
ture operated  again  ft  making  reftitution  to  tpen,  whq 
were  thus  considered  as  the  authors  of  fo  great  a  fliare 
of  the  general  diftrefs. 

There  were  doubtlefs  a  rpong  the  loyalifts  many  wor- 
thy charaiSVers-— friends  to  peace,  and  lovers  of  juftice: 
To  fuch,   reftitution  was  undoubtedly  due,   and  to  many 

fuch 
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f«ck  it  was  made;  but  It  is  one  of  the  many  calamities 
incident  to  war,  that  the  innocent,  from  the  impoiEbi- 
lity  of  4i(crimination,  are  often  invptved  in  th^  fame  dif- 
-trefs  with  the  guilty.  The  return  of  the  loyalifts  to  their 
former  places  of  refidence,  was  as  much  dirreliihed  by 
the  whig  citizens  of  America,  as  the  propofal  for  reini- 
burling  their  confifcated  property.  In  fundry  places 
committees  were  formed,  which  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
oppofed  their  peaceable  rclidence.  The  fober  and  dif- 
paffionate  citizens  exerted  therafelves  in  checking  theft  ii-^ 
regular  meafuresj  but  fuch  was  the  violence  of  party 
fpirit,  and  fo  rehiJfed  were  the  ijnews  of  government, 
that  in  oppfition  to  legal  aiithority,  and  the  private  inter- 
ference of  the  judicious  and  moderate,  many  indecent 
outi'agc^  were  committed  on  the  perfons  and  property  of 
the  returning  loyaiius.  Nor  were  thefe  «iil  the  furFerings 
of  thofe  Americans  who  had  attached  themfelves  to  the 
royal  caufe.  Being  compelled  to  4"part  their  native 
country,  many  of  them  v/ere  obliged  to  take  up  their  a- 
bodes  in  the  inhofpitable  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  on  the 
bairen  (hores  of  the  Bahama  [(lands.  Parliamentary  re^ 
lief  was  extended  to  them,  but  this  was  obtained  with 
(difficulty,  and  diftributed  with  a  partial  hand.  Some 
3who  inveritedfplauiible  tales  of  loyalty  and  diftrefs  re- 
ceived much  more  than  they  ever  pofTcircd;  but  others, 
lefs  artful,  were  not  half  reimburftd  for  their  ai^ual  lof- 
fes.  The  bulk  of  the  futrerings,  fubfcquent  to  the  peace 
among  the  Americans,  fell  to  the  (iiare  of  thi^  merchants, 
and  others,  who  owed  money  in  England-  From  the 
operations  of  the  war  remittances  were  impoilihle.  Iq 
the  mean  tin^  payments  were  made  in  America  by  a  de- 
preciating paper,  under  the  fan(f];ion  of  a  law  which  made 
jt  a  legal  tender.  The  pnhappy  perfons,  who  iii  tliis 
manner  fufFered  payment,  pould  not  apply  it  to  the  ex- 
tinguifhment  of  their  foreign  debts.  If  they  retained  in 
their  hands  the  paper  which  was  paid  to  them,  it  daily 
decreafed  in  value:  If  they  inverted  h  in  public  iecuri- 
ties,  from  the  deficiency  of  funds,  their  fituation  was  no 
better:  If  they  purchafed  land,  fuch  was  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  territory  ceded  by  the  peace,   that  it  fell  great- 
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ly  in  Talue.  Under  all  thefc  embarrafTments,  the  Ame- 
rican debtor  was  by  treaty  bound  to  make  payments  in 
fpecie  of  all  his  bona  fide  debts,  doe  in  Great  Britain. 
Ihe  Britilli  merchant  was  materially  injured  by  being  kept 
for  many  years  out  of  his  capital,  and  the  American 
was  often  ruined  by,  being  ultimately  held  to  pay  in  fpe- 
cie, what  he  received  in  paper.  Enough  was  fuffered  on 
both  fides  to  make  the  inhabitants,  as  well  in  Great  Bri* 
tain  as  in  America,  deprecate  war  as  one  of  the  grcateft 
evils  incident  to  humanixy. 


APPENDIX,     No.  iV. 

ne  State  of  parties ;  the  advantages  and  difadvantages 
of  the  Revolutisn  ,-  its  influence  on  the  minds  and  md-i 
rals  of  the  Citizens*  -^ 

REVIOUS  to  the  American  revolution,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Britifh  colonies  were  univerfaily 
loyal.  That  three  millions  of  fuch  fubjedts  fhould  break 
through  all  former  attachments,  and  unanimoufly  adopt 
new  ones,  could  not  reafonably  be  expe(ft:ed.  The  revc ^^ 
lution  had  its  enemies,  as  well  as  its  friends,  in  every  peri- 
od of  the  war.  Country  religion,  local  policy,  as  well  as 
private  view's,  operated  in  difpofing  the  inhabitants  to  take 
different  fides.  The  New-England  provinces  being  moft- 
]y  fettled  by  one  fort  of  people,  were  nearly  of  one  fenii- 
ment.  The  influence  of  placemen  in  Bofton,  together 
with  the  connexions  which  they  had  formed  by  marri- 
ages, had  attached  fundry  influential  charadlers  in  that 
capital  to  the  Britifli  interefi,  but  thefe  were  but  as  ih>e 
tl'jfl:  in  the  balance,  when  compared  with  the  numerous 
independent  whig  yeomanry  of  the  country.  The  fame 
and  other  caufes  produced  a  large  number  in  New^York, 
who  were  attached  to  royal  government.  That  city  had 
long  been  head  quarters  of  the  Britilh  army  in  America, 
and  many  intermarriages,  and  other  connexions,  had  been 
made  between  Britifh  officers,  and  fomcof  theirfirfi  fami- 
lies.     Th;^  pra,flice  of  entailing  cflates   had   prevailed  in 

New-Yoi'k 
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New- York  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  in  any  of  the  171a. 
other  provinces.  The  governors  thereof  had  lojig  been  ^-'"^-^W 
in  the  habit  of  indulging  their  favorites  Vv^ith  extravagant 
grants  of  land.  This  had  introduced  the  diftinflion  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  There  was  therefore  in  New-York 
an  ariftocratie  party,  refpe<5lable  for  numbers,  wealth  and 
influence,  which  had  much  to  fear  from  independence. 
The  city  was  alfo  divided  into  parties  by  the  influence 
of  two  ancient  and  numeroiis  families,  the  Livingftones^ 
and  Delanceys.  Thefe  having  been  long  accufl:omed  to 
oppofe  each  other  at  ele(^\ions,  coiild  rarely  be  brought 
to  unite,  in  any  political  meafures.  In  this  controverfy, 
one  almoft  univerfally  took  part  with  America,  the  other 
with  Great   Britain. 

The  Irifli  in  America,  wnth  a  few  exceptions  were  at- 
tached to  independence.  They  had  fled  from  oppreflion 
in  their  native  country,  and  could  not  brook  the  idea 
that  it  fhould  follow  them.  Their  national  prepoflefllons 
in  favour  of  liberty,  were  ftrengthened  by  their  religious 
opinions.  They  were  Frefl^yterians,  and  people  of  that 
denomination,  for  reafons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  were 
moftly  whigs.  The  Scotch  on  the  other  hand,  though 
they  had  formerly  facrificed  much  to  liberty  in  their  own 
cOtintry,  were  generally  difpofed  to  fupport  the  claims  of 
Great-Britain.  Their  nation  for  fome  years  paft  had 
experienced  a  large  proportion  of  royal  favour.  A  very 
ablurd  aflTociation  was  made  by  many,  between  the  caufe 
of  John  Wilkes  and  the  caufe  of  America.  The  former 
had  rendered  himfelf  fo  univerfally  odious  to  the  Scotch, 
that  many  of  them  were  prejudiced  againfl:  a  caufe,  which 
was  fo  ridiculoufly,  but  generally  affbciated,  with  that  of  a 
man  who  had  grofsly  infulted  their  whole  nation.  The  illi- 
beral reflections  caft  by  fome  Americans  on  the  whole  body 
of  the  Scotch,  as  favourers  of  arbitrary  power,  reftrained 
high  fpirired  individuals  of  that  nation,  from  joining  a 
people  who  fuf\:)e61ed  their  love  of  liberty.  Such  of 
them  as  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  independence,  were 
fteady  in  their  csttachment.  The  army  and  the  Congrefs 
ranked  among  their  befl:  oflicers,  and  moft  valuable  mem- 
bers, fome  individuals  of  that  nation.- 

Such 
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1782.  Such  of  the  Germans,  in  America,  aspoiFefled  tlic  mean*- 
"^"^'^^^  of  information,  wcfe  generally  determined  whigs,  but 
many  of  them  were  too  little  informed,  to  be  able  to 
chufe  their  fide  on  proper  ground.  They,  efpeeialy  fuch 
of  them  as  refided  in  the  interior  country,  were  from 
their  not  underftanding  the  Englifli  language,  far  behind 
n^.oft  of  the  other  inhabitants,  in  a  knowledge  of  thcf 
merits  of  the  difpute.  Their  difafFe(5lion  was  rather 
paiTive  than  nf<5livc:  A  confiderable  part  of  it  arofe  from 
principles  of  religion,  for  fome  of  their  feels  deny  the 
lawfulnefs  of  war.  No  people  lirave  profpered  more  in 
America  than  the  Germans.  None  hare  furpafled,  and 
but  few  have  equalled  them,  in  induftry  and  other  repub*- 
IJcan  virtues. 

The  great  body  of  tories  in  the  fouthern  ftates, 
was  anyong  the  fetUers  on  their  wcftcrn  frontier.  Ma-* 
r.y  of  thefe  were  diforderly  perfons,  who  had  fled  from 
the  old  fettlemects,  to  avoid  the  reftraint^of  civil  govern-' 
ment.  Their  numbers  were  enereafed  by  a  fct  of  men 
called  regulators.  The  e:ipence  and  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  decifion  of  courts,  againd  horfe-thieves  and  other 
criminals,  had  induced  fundry  perfons,  about  the  year 
1770,  to  take  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  their  own" 
hiinds,  in  fome  of  the  remote  fcttiements,  both  of  North 
and  South-Carolina.  In  puniftiing  crimes,  forms  as  Well 
as  fubflance,  muft  be  regarded.  From  not  attending,  to 
(he  former,  fome  of  thefe  regulators,  though  perhaps 
aiming  at  nothing  but  what  they  thought  right,  commit- 
ted many  offences  both  againll:  law  and  juflice.  By  their 
violent  proceedings  regular  government  was  proftrated. 
This  drew  on  them  the  vengeance  of  royal  governors. 
The  regulators  having  fuff^red  from  their  hands,  were  flow 
to  oppofe  an  eflabliflied  government,  whofe  power  to 
punifh  they  had  recently  experienced.  Apprehending 
that  the  nieafures  ofCongrefs  were  like  tlieir  own  regu- 
lating fchemes,  and  fearing  that  they  would  terminate  irt 
the  fame  difagreeable  confequences,  they  and  their  adhe- 
rents were  generally  oppofed  to  the  revolution. 

Religion  alfo  divided  the  inhabitants  of  America. 
The  prefl^yterians  and  independents,  were  almoft  univer- 
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Tally  attached  to  the  mcafures  of  Congrefs.     Their  rell-     1782. 
gious  locieties  are  governed  on  the  republican  plan.  v^or«^ 

From  independence  they  had  much  to  hope,  but  from 
Great  Britain  if  finally  fuccefsful,  they  had  reafon  to 
fear  the  eftablifliment  of  a  church  hierarchy.  Moft  of 
the  epifcopal  minifters  of  the  northern  provinces,  were 
pcnfioners  on  the  bounty  of  the  Britifh  government. 
The  greateft  part  of  their  clergy,  and  many  of  their  laity 
in  thefe  provinces,  v^rere  therefore  difpofed  to  fupport  a 
connexion  with  Great  Britain.  The  epifcopal  clergy  in 
thefe  fouthern  provinces  being  under  no  fuch  biafs,  were 
often  among  the  warmeft  whigs.  Some  of  them  forefee- 
ing  the  downfall  of  religious  eftabliftiments  from  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Americans,  were  lefs  active,  but  in  gene- 
ral where  their  church  was  able  to  fupport  itfelf,  their 
clergy  and  laity,  zcaloufly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  indepen- 
dence. Great  pains  were  taken  to  perfuade  them,  that 
thofe  who  had  been  called  diflenters,  were  aiming  to  abo- 
lifh  the  epifcopal  eftablilhment,  to  make  way  for  their 
own  exaltation,  but  the  good  fenfe  of  the  pfople,  re- 
ftrained  them  from  giving  any  credit  to  the  unfounded 
fuggeftion.  Religious  controverfy  was  happily  kept  out 
of  view:  The  well  informed  of  all  denominations  were 
convinced,  that  the  conteft  was  for  their  civil  rights,  and 
therefore  did  not  fuffer  any  other  confiderations  to  in- 
terfere,   or  difturb  their  union. 

The  quakers  with  a  few  exceptions  were  averfe  to  in- 
dependence. In  Pennfylvania  they  were  numerous,  and 
had  power  in  their  hands.  Revolutions  in  government 
are  rarely  patronifed  by  any  body  of  men,  who  forefec 
that  a  diminution  of  their  owigt  importance,  is  likely  to 
refult  from  the  change.  Quakers  from  religious  princi- 
ples were  averfe  to  war,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
friendly  to  a  revolution,  which  could  only  be  effrcled  by 
the  fword.  Several  individuals  feparated  from  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  principles,  andfoliowing  the  impulfe  of  their 
inclinations,  joined  their  countrymen  in  arms.  The  fer- 
vices  America  received  from  two  of  their  fociet^-,  Gcae- 
rals  Greene  and  Mifflin,  made  fome  amends  for  the  cmbar- 
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rafsment,  which  the  difafFe^lion  of  the  great  body  of  thdf 
people  occafioned  to  the  e^^ertions  of  the  a£tive  friends  of 
independence. 

The  age  and  temperjtoieat  of  individuals  had  often  a.'n 
influence  in  fixing  their  political   character.      Old    men 
were    feldom   warm   whigs.      They  could    not  relifli  the 
great  changes  ^vhich  were  daily    taking  place.    Attached 
to  ancient  forms  and  habits,   they   could  not    readily   ac- 
commodate themfelves  to  new  fyftems.      Few  of  the  very 
rich  were  active  in  forwarding  the  revolution.      This  was 
remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  eaftern  and  middle  States  •,  but 
the    reveife  took   place   in  the  fouthern   extreme  of  the 
confedi'racy.      There  were  in  no  part  of  America,   more 
determined  whigs  than  the  opulent    flaveholders  in  Vir- 
ginia,    the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,      The  adlive  and  fpi- 
rited  part  of    the  community,    who    felt  themfelves  pof- 
fefled  of  talents,  that  would  raife  them  to  eminence   in  a 
free  government,   longed  for  the   eftablifhment  of  inde- 
pendent conftitutions  :    But  thofe  who  were   in  pofTcflion 
or  expectation  of   royal   favour,   or  of  promotion    from 
Great  Britain,  wilhed  that  the  connexion  between  the  Pa- 
rent State   and  the   colonies,  might  be    preferved.      The 
yo*ung,  the   ardent,    the    ambitious   and   the  enterprifing 
were  moftly  whigs,    but    the  phlegmatic,   the  timid,   rhe 
interefted   and  thofe  who  wanted  deciiion  were,  in  gene- 
ral, favourers  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  lead  only  the  luke- 
warm inactive  friends  of   independeuce.       The  whigs  re- 
ceived a  great  reinforcement  from  the  operation   of  con- 
tinental money.    In  the  year  1775,    i  776,  and  in  the  firft 
months  of  i  777>  while  the  bUls  of  Congrefs  were  in  good 
credit,  the  effe£ls  of  them  were  the  fame,   as  if  a  foreicn 
power  had  made  the  United  States   a    prefent  of  twenty 
million  of  lilver  dollars.      The  circulation  of  fo  large   a 
fum  of  money,   and  the  employment  given  to  great  num- 
bers in  providing  for  the  American  army,    increafed    the 
numbers    and    invigorated    the  zeal  of  the  friends  to  the 
revolution  :  on  tire  fame  principles,  the  American  war  was 
patronifad  in  England,  by  the  manycontra<^ors  and  agents 
for   tranfporting    and    fupplying   the   Britifh    army.      In 
both   cafes  the  inconveniences  of  interrupted   commerce 

were 
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•were  leiTened  by  the  employment  whicli  war  and  a  do-  1782. 
meftic  circulation  of  money  fubltituted  in  its  room.  The  ^•'"'"'C^^ 
convulfions  of  war  afforded  excellent  (helrsr  for  defnerate 
debtors.  The  fpirit  of  the  times  revolted  againft  drag- 
ging to  jails  for  debt,  men  who  were  active  and  zealous 
in  defending  their  country,  and  on  the  other  hand,  thofe 
who  owed  more  than  they  v/ere  wcrth,  by  going  within 
the  Britifli  lines,  and  givi.ig  themfelves  the  merit  of  iuf- 
fering  on  the  fcore  of  loyalty,  not  only  put  their  credi- 
tors to  defiance,  but  fometinies  obtained  promotion  or 
other  fpecial  marks  of  royal  favour. 

The  American  revolution,  on  the  one  hand,  brought 
forth  great  vices;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  called  forth 
many  virtues,  and  gave  occafion  for  the  difplay  of  abili-  , 
ties  which,  but  for  that  event,  would  have  been  loil:  to 
the  world.  When  the  war  began,  the  Americans  were 
a  mafs  of  hufb.indmen,  merchants,  mechanics  and  fifli- 
ermen;  but  the  necefiities  of  the  country  gave  a  fpring 
to  the  active  pou'ers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fet  them  on 
thinking,  fpeaking  and  acting,  in  a  line  far  beyond  that 
to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed.  The  diuerence  be- 
tween nations  is  not  fo  much  owing  to  nature,  as  to  edu- 
cation and  circumftances.  While  the  Americans  were 
guided  by  the  leading  fiirings  of  the  mother  country,  tlicv 
had  no  fcope  nor  encouragement  for  exertion.  All  the 
departments  of  government  were  eftabli 'hed  a'ld  execut- 
ed for  them,  but  not  by  ihr-m.  In  the  years  1775  and 
1776  the  country,  being  fuddenly  thrown  into  a  iiruation 
that  needed  the  abilities  of  all  its  fons,  thefe  generally 
took  their  places,  each  according  to  the  bent  of  his  in- 
cllnatioii.  As  they  feverally  purfued  their  objects  with 
ardor,  a  vail  expanfion  of  the  human  mind  fpeedily  fol- 
lowed. This  difplayed  itfel'f  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
was  found  that  the  talents  for  great  ftarions  did  not  differ 
in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  from  thofe  which  were  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  proper  difchargeof  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of 
civil  {ociety.  In  the  buffle  that  was  occalioncd  by  the  war, 
few  inftances  could  be  produced  of  any  perfons  who  made 
a  figure,  or  who  rendered  effeniial  fervices,  but  from  a- 
moug  thofe  who  had  given  fpecimens   of  fimilar  talents 
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1782.  in  their  refpe^live  profeflions.  Thofe  who  from  indo-. 
^'^^'^'^^  lence  or  diffipation,  had  been  of  little  fervice  to  the  com- 
munity in  time  of  peace,  were  found  equally  unfervice- 
able  in  war.  A  few  young  men  were  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule.  Some  of  thefe,  who  had  indulged  in 
youthful  follies,  broke  off  from  their  vicious  courfes, 
and  on  the  preffing  call  of  their  country  became  ufeful 
fervants  of  the  public:  but  the  great  bulk  of  thofe,  who 
were  the  adlive  inftruments  of  carrying  on  the  revolution, 
were  felf-made,  induftrious  men.  Thefe  who  by  their 
own  exertions,  had  eftabliflied  or  laid  a  foundation  for 
eftablifl^ing  perfonal  independence,  were  rnoft  generally 
trufted,  and  mofl:  fuccefsfully  employed  in  eftablifhing 
that  of  tbeir  country.  In  thefe  times  of  aflion,  claffi- 
cal  education  was  found  of  Icfs  fervice  than  good  natu- 
ral parts,  guided  by  qommon  fenfe  and  found  judgement. 

Several  names  could  be  mentioned  of  individuals  who, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  language  than  their 
mother  tonguCj  wrote  not  only  accurately,  but  elegants 
Jv,  on  public  buiinefso  It  feemed  as  if  the  war  not  on- 
ly required,  jput  created  talents.  Men  whofe  minds 
were  Avarmed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  whofe  abilities 
were  "improved  by  daily  exercife,  at^d  iharpened  with  a 
laudable  anibition  to  ferve  their  diftrrffed  country,  fpoke^ 
wrote,  and  a<Sl:ed,  with  an  energy  far  furpaffing  all  ex- 
pe^lations  which  cov-ld  be  reafonably  founded  on  their 
previous  acquirements. 

The  Americans  knew  but  little  of  one  another,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution.  Trade  and  bufinefs  had  brought 
the  inhabitants  of  their  feaports  acquainted  with  each 
Other,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  interior  coun- 
try were  unacquainted  with  their  fellow  citizens.  A  con- 
tinental army,  and  Cpngrefs  compofed  of  men  from  all 
the  States,  by  freely  mixing  together,  were  aflimilated 
into  one  mafs-.  Individuals  of  both,  mingling  with  the 
citizens,  difTeminated  principles  of  union  among  them. 
Local  prejudices  abate'd.  By  frequpnteollifion  afperities 
were  worn  oif,  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  efta- 
bliniment  of  a  nation,  out  of  difcordant  materials.  In- 
termarriages betweei^  men  and  women  pf  different  States 

were 
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were  much  more  common  than  before  the  war,  and  be- 
came an  additional  cement  to  the  union.  Unreafonable 
jealoufes  had  exifled  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaft- 
crn  and  of  the  fouthern  States  j  but  on  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  thefe  in  a  great  meafure  fub- 
iided.  A  wifer  policy  prevailed.  Men  of  liberal  minds 
led  the  way  in  difcouraging  local  diftipclions,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  as  foon  as  reafon  got  the  bet- 
ter of  prejudice,  found  that  their  beft  interefts  v^roukl 
be  moft  effe<n:ually  promoted  by  fuch  pra6lices  and  fen- 
timents  as  were  favourable  to  union.  Religious  bigotry 
had  broken  in  upon  the  peace  of  various  fe£ls,  before  the 
American  war.  This  was  kept  up  by  partial  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  by  ^,  dread  that  the  church  of  England  through 
the  power  of  the  mother  country,  would  be  made  to 
triumph  over  all  other  denominations.  Thefe  appreheo- 
fions  were  done  away  by  the  revolution.  The  different 
fe£ls,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  each  other,  difmilTcd 
all  religious  controverfy.  A  propofal  for  introducing 
bifhops  into  America  before  the  war,  had  |cindled  a  flame 
j^Hiong  the  diflenters;  but  the  revolution  was  no  fooner 
accomplifhed,  than  a  fcheme  for  that  purpofe  was  per- 
fcdled,  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  all  thofe  feds 
who  had  previoufly  oppofed  it.  Pulpits  which  had  formerly 
been  fhut  to  worthy  men,  becaufe  their  heads  had  not  been 
ponfecrated  by  the  impofltion  of  the  hands  of  a  Bifbop 
or  of  a  Prefbytery,  have  lince  the  eftablilhment  of  inde- 
pendence, been  reciprocally  opened  to  each  other,  whe  i- 
foever  the  public  convenience  reqiified  it.  The  world 
will  foon  fee  the  refult  of  an  experiment  in  politics,  and 
and  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  happincfs  of  fociety 
is  increafed  by  religious  eftablilhnicnts,  or  diminiihcd  by 
the  want  of  them. 

Though  fchools  and  colleges  were  generally  fhut  up  du- 
ring the  war,  yet  many  of  th&arts  and  fciences  were  pro- 
moted by  it.  The  Geography  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  revolution  was  but  little  known;  but  the  march-f 
es  of  armies,  and  the  operations  of  war,  gave  birth  to 
many  geographical  enquiries  and  difcoveries,  which  other-? 
wife  would  not  have   been    made.      A    paffionate   fond- 
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178'i.  nefs  tor  ftudies  of  this  kind,  and  the  growing  im- 
^"^^•^^  portunce  of  the  country,  excited  one  of  irs  fons,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  IMorfe;  to  travel  through  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  amafs  a  fund  of  topographical  knowledge^ 
far  exceeding  any  thing  heretofore  communicated  to  the 
pub'ic.  The  neceflities  of  the  States  led  to  the  ftudy 
of  Tactics,  Fortification,  Gunnery,  and  a  variety  of 
other  arts  connc<fted  with  war,  and  difFufed  a  knowledge 
of  them  among  a  peaceable  people,  who  u^ould  other* 
wife  have  had  no  inducement  to  ftudy  them. 

The  abilities  of  ingenious  men  were  directed  to  make 
farther  improvements  in  the  art  of  dertroying  an  enemy. 
Among  thefe,  David  Bufhnell  of  Connecticut  invented  a 
machine  for  fubmarine  navigation,  which  was  found  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  rowing  horizontally,  at  any  given 
depth  under  water,  and  of  rifing  or  finking  at  pleafure. 
To  this  was  attached  a  magazine  of  powder,  and  the 
whole  was  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  prac- 
ticable to  blow  up  velTels  by  machinery  under  them.  Mr. 
Euili-nell  alfo  contrived  fundry  other  curious  machines  for 
the  annoyance  of  Briiifh  fliipping;  but  from  accident 
they  only  fuccceded  in  part.  He  deftroyed  one  veiTel  in 
charge  of  Commodore  Symonds,  and  a  fecand  one  near 
the  fhore  of  Long-Ifland. 

Surgery  was  odc  of  the  arts  which  was  promoted  by 
the  war.  From  the  want  of  liofpitais  and  other  aids,  the 
medical  men  of  Amei'ica,  i»ad  few  opportunities  of  per- 
fecting thcmfelves  in  this  art,  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
v/hich  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice  and  obfervatipn. 
The  melancholy  ev^^nts  of  battles,  gave  the  America^ 
ftudents  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  and  learning  more  in 
one  day,  than  they  could  have  acquired  in  yenrs  of  peace. 
It  was  in  the  hofpitals  of  the  United  States*  that  Dr. 
Ruih  firft  dlfcovered  the  method  of  curing  the  lock  jaw 
bv  bark  and  wine,  added  to  other  invigorating  remedies, 
which  has  i\i\ce  been  adopted  with  fuccefs  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  fcience  of  government,  has  been  more  generally 
uifrufed  among  the  Americans  by  means  of  the 
revolution.      The    policy     of    Great  Britain,    in  ihrov/- 
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irtg  them  out  of  her  protection,  induced  a  necef-  1702. 
fay  of  eftablifhing  independent  conftitutions.  This  '^-^"^f^^ 
led  to  reading  and  reafoning  on  the  fubje<St.  The  many- 
errors  that  were  at  firft  committed  by  unexperienced 
ftatefmen,  have  been  a  practical  comment  on  the  folly 
of  unbalanced  conftitutions,  and  injudicious  laws.  The 
difcuflions  concerning  the  new  conftitution,  gave  birth  to 
much  reafoning  on  the  fubject  of  government,  and  par- 
ticularly to  a  feries  of  letters  figned  Publius,  but  rcidly 
the  work  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  which  much  poli- 
tical knowledge  and  wifdom  were  difplayed,  and  which 
will  long  remain  a  monument  of  the  flrength  and  acute- 
nefs  of  the    hiiman    underftanding  in   inveftigating  truth. 

When  Great  Britain  firfl  began  her  encroachments  on 
the  colonies,  there  were  few  nativ.es  of  America  who  had 
diftinguilhed  themlelves  as  fpeakers  or  writers,  but  the 
controverfy  between  the  two  countries  multiplied  their 
number. 

The  fiamp  act,  which  Vv'as  to  have  taken  place  in  i  765, 
employed  the  pens  and  tongues  of  many  of  the  colonics, 
and  by  repeated  exercife  improved  their  ability  to  ferve 
their  country.  The  duties  impofed  in  1767,  called 
forth  the  pen  of  John  Dickinfon,  who  in  a  feries  of  let- 
ters figned  a  Pennfylvania  Farmer,  may  be  faid  to  have 
fown  the  feeds  of  the  revolution.  For  being  univerfally 
read  by  the  colonics,  they  univerfally  enlighiened  them 
on  the  dangerous  confequences,  likely  to  refult  from  their 
being  taxed  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

In  eftablifhing  American  independerice,  the  pen  and 
the  prefs  had  merit  equal  to  that  of  the  fword.  As  the 
war  was  the  people's  war,  and  was  carried  on  v.'ithout 
funds,  the  exertions  of  the  army  would  have  been  infuf- 
ficient  to  effect  the  revolution,  unlefs  the  great  body  of 
the  people  had  been  prepared  for  it,  and  aUb  kept  in  a 
conftant  dilpoiition  to  oppofe  Great  Britain.  To  roufe 
and  unite  the  inhabitants,  and  to  perfiiade  them  tu 
patience  for  feveral  years,  under  prefent  fufferii>gs,  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  remote  advantages  for  their  poftc- 
rity,  was  a  work  of  diiiicuhy :  This  was  effeiSled  in  a  p!  : 
mcafure  by  the  tongues    and  pens    of  the   well  info.:,   . 
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1782.  citizens,  and  on  it  depended  the  fuccefs  of  military  ope- 
^-^'"^^"^^    rations. 

To  enumerate  the  names  of  all  thofe  who  were  fuc- 
ccfsful  labourers  in  this  arduous  bufinefs,  is  impoffible. 
The  following  lift  contains  in  nearly  alphabetical  order, 
the  names  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  writers  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  America. 

John  Adams,  and  Samuel  Adams,  of  B.ofton  ;-^ Bland^ 

of  Virginia;  John  Dickinfon,  of  Pennfylvaniaj  Daniel 
Dulany,  of  Annapolis;  William  Henry  Drayton,  of 
South-Carolina;  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia;  John 
Jay,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New-York;  Thomas 
JefFerfon,  and  Arthur  Lee  of  Virginia;  Jonathan  Hy- 
man,  of  Coniie<n:icui;  Governor  Livingfton,  of  Ncw- 
Jerfey;  Dr.  Mayhew,  and  James  Oiis,  of  Bofton;  Tho- 
mas Paine,  Dr.  Rufli,  Charles  Thompfon,  and  James 
Wiifon,  of  Philadelphia;  William  Tennant,  of  South- 
Carolina;  Jofiah  Quincy,  and  Dr.  Warren,  of  Bofton. 
Thefe  and  many  others  laboured  in  enlightening  their 
countrymen,  on  the  fubje^t  of  their  political  interefts, 
and  in  animating  them  to  a  proper  Hne  of  conduct,  in 
defence  of  their  liberties.  To  thefe  individuals  may  be 
added,  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  efpecially  in  New- 
England.  The  printers  of  news-papers,  had  alfo  much 
merit  in  the  fame  way.  Particularly  Eedes  and  Gill,  of 
Bofton;  Holt,  of  Ncw-York;  Bradford,  of  Philadel- 
phia; and  Timothy,  of  South-Carolina. 

The  early  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  literature 
in  New-England,  was  alfo  eminently  conducive  to  the  fuc- 
cefs of  the  Americans  in  refifting  Great  Britain.  Theuniver- 
fity  of  Cambridge  was  founded  as  early  as  1636,  and  Yale 
college  in  1 700,  It  has  been  computed,  that  in  the  year  the 
Bofton  port  a6l  was  pafltd,  there  were  in  the  four  caftcrn 
colonies,  upwards  of  two  thoufand  graduates  of  their  col- 
leges difperfed  through  their  feveral  towivs,  who  by  their 
knowledge  and  abilities,  were  able  to  influence  and  dire6t 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  a  proper  line  of  conduct:, 
for  oppofing  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain  on  their 
liberties.  The  colleges  to  the  fouthward  of  New-England, 
except  that  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia,  were  but 
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of  modern  date;  but  they  had  been  of  a  {landing  fufii* 
ciently  long,  to  have  trained  for  public  fervice,  a  coniide- 
i-ablc  number  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  college 
of  New-Jerfey,  which  was  incorporated  about  28  years 
before  the  revolution,  had  in  that  time  educated  up- 
wards of  300  perfons,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
active  and  ufeful  friends  of  independence.  From  the  in- 
fluence which  knowledge  had  in  fecuring  and  preferving 
the  liberties  of  America,  the  prefent  generation  may  trace 
the  wife  policy  of  their  fathers,  in  eredling  fchools  and 
colleges.  They  may  alfo  learn  that  it  is  their  duty  to  found 
more,  and  fupport  all  fuch  inftitutions.  Without  the 
advantages  derived  from  thefe  lights  of  this  new  world, 
the  United  States  would  probably  have  fallen  in  their 
unequal  conteft  with  Great  Britain.  Union  which  was 
elTential  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  refinance,  could  fcarcely 
have  taken  place,  in  the  meafures  adopted  by  an  ignorant 
multitude.  Much  lefs  could  wifdom  in  council,  unity  ia 
fyftem,  or  perfevcrance  in  the  profecution  of  a  long  and 
felf  denying  war,  be  expected  from  an  uninformed  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  well  known  faft,  that  perfons  unfriendly  to 
the  revolution,  were  always  moft  numerous  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  either  never  been  illu- 
minated, or  but  faintly  warmed  by  the  rays  of  fci- 
cnce.  The  uninformed  and  the  mifinformed,  confli- 
tuted  a  great  proportion  of  thofe  Americans,  who  pre- 
ferred the  leading  ftrings  of  the  Parent  State,  though 
encroaching  on  their  liberties,  to  a  government  of  their 
own  countrymen  and  fellow  citizens. 

As  literature  had  in  the  firft  inftaoce  favoured  the  re- 
volution, fo  in  its  turn, the  revolution  promoted  literature. 
The  Rudy  of  eloquence  and  of  the  Belles  lettres,  was  more 
fuccefsfully  profecuted  in  America,  after  the  difputes  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  began  to  be  ferious, 
than  it  ever  had  been  before.  The  various  orations, 
addrefTes,  letters,  diflcrtations  and  other  literary  perform- 
ances which  the  war  made  necelTary,  called  forth  abi- 
lities where  they  were,  and  excited  the  rifing  generation 
toftudy  arts,  which  brought  with  them  their  own  reward. 
Many  incidents  aiiorded  materials  for  the  favourites  of  the 
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mufes,  to  difplay  their  talents.  Even  burlefquing  royal 
"proclamations,  by  parodies  and  doggerel  poetry,  had  great 
efFecls  on  the  minds  of  the  people  A  celebrated  hiftori- 
an  has  remarked,  that  the  fong  of  Lillibullero  forwarded 
the  revolution  of  1688  in  England.  It  may  be  truly  af- 
firmed, that  fimilar  produdlions  produced  fimilar  effects 
in  America.  Francis  Hopkinfoii  rendered  eflential  fer- 
vice  to  his  country,  by  turning  the  artillery  of  wit  and 
ridicule  on  the  enemy.  Philip  Freneau  laboured  fticcefs- 
fuUy  in  the  fame  way.  Royal  proclamations  and  other 
productions  which  ilTued  from  royal  printing  preffes,  were 
by  the  help  of  a  warm  imagination,  arrayed  in  fuch  dreiTes 
as  rendered  them  truly  ridiculous  Triimbull  with  a 
vein  of  original  Hudibrallic  humour,  diverted  his  country- 
men fo  much  with  the  follies  "of  their  enemies,  that  for 
a  time  they  forgot  the  calamities  of  war.  Humphries 
twined  the  literary  with  the  military  laurel,  by  fuperad- 
ing  the  fame  of  an  elegant  poet,  to  that  of  an  accom- 
plifticd  ofiicer.  Barlow  increafcd  the  faoie  of  his  country 
and  of  the  diftinguifhed  adlors  in  the  revolution,  by  the 
bold  deiign  of  an  epic  poem  ably  executed,  on  the  idea 
that  Columbus  forefaw  in  vilion,  the  great  fcenes  that 
were  to  be  tranfadled  on  the  theatre  of  that  new  world, 
Ivhich  he  had  difcovered.  Dwight  ftruck  out  in  the 
fameline,andat  an  early  period  of  lifefiniflied,  an  elegant 
work  entitled  the  conqueft  of  Canaan,  on  a  plan  which 
has  rarely  been  attempted.  The  principles  of  their  mo- 
ther tongue,  were  firft  unfolded  to  the  Americans  fince 
the  revolution,  by  their  countryman  Wcbfter.  Purfuing 
an  unbeaten  track,  he  has  made  difcoveries  in  the  genius 
and  conflruClion  of  the  Engliili  language,  which  had  ef- 
caped  the  refearches  of  preceding  philologifts.  Thefe 
and  a  group  of  other  literary  characters  have  been  brought 
into  view  by  the  revolution.  It  is  remarkable,  that  of 
thefe,  Connecticut  has  produced  an  unufual  proportion. 
In  that  truly  republican  ftate,  every  thing  confpires  to 
adorn  human  nature  with  its  higheft  honours. 

From  the  later  periods  of  the  revolution  till  the  pre- 
fent  time,  fchools,  colleges,  focieties  and  inftitutions  for 
promoting  literature^  artSy  nianufa<Slures,  agriculture,  and 
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for  extending  human  happinefs,  have  been  increafed  far 
beyond  any  thing  that  ever  took  place  before  the  decla- 
ration of  independence.  Every  ftate  in  the  union,  has 
done  more  or  lefs  in  this  way,  but  Pennfylvania  has  done 
the  moft.  The  following  inftitutions  have  been  very 
lately  founded  in  that  ftate,  and  moft  of  them  in  the 
time  of  the  war  or  fince  the  peace.  An  univerfity 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  *,  a  college  of  phyficians  in 
the  fame  place  ;  Dickinfon  college  at  Carlifle ;  Franklin 
college  atLancafter  •,  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  academy  in 
Philadelphia  ;  academies'  at  York-town,  at  Germantown, 
at  Pittfburgh  and  Waftiington  ;  and  an  academy  in  Phi- 
ladelphia for  young  ladies  ;  focieties  for  promoting  po- 
litical enquiries;  for  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Philadelphia  Difpenfary;  for  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  flavery,  and  the  relief  of  free 
negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage;  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  among  the  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  Brethern;  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures 
jind  the  ufeful  arts;  for  alleviating  the  miferles  of  pri- 
fons.  Such  have  been  fome  of  the  beneficial  effe<fi:s, 
which  have  refulted  from  that  expaniion  of  the  human 
mind,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  revolution,  but 
thefe  have  not  been  without  alloy. 

To  overfet    an  eftablilhed  government  unhinges  many 
of  thofe  principles,   which  bind  individuals  to  each  other. 
A   long  time,    and   much  prudence,    will  be  neceffary  to 
reproduce  a  fpirit  of  union  and  that  reverence    for   go- 
vernment,  without  which  fociety  is  a  rope  of  fand.     The 
right  of  the  people  to  rcftft  their  rulers,  when   invading 
their  liberties,  forms  the  corner  ftone  of  the  A  merican  re- 
publics.     This  principle,   though  juft  in  itfelf,    is  not  fa- 
vourable  to    the  tranquillity   of    prefent  eftablifhments. 
The  maxims  and  meafures,   which  in  the  years  1774  and 
1775  were  fuccefsfully  inculcated  and  adopted  by  Ame- 
rican patriots,  for  overfetting  the  eftabliftied  government, 
will  anfwer  a  fimilar  purpofe  when  recurrence  is   had  to 
them  by  faflious  demagogues,     for  difturbing  the  freeft 
governments  that  were  ever  devifed. 

War 
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"War  never  fails  to  injure  the  morals  of  the  people  en- 
gaged "n  it.  The  American  war,  in  particular,  had  an 
unhappy  influence  of  this  kind.  Being  begun  without 
funds  or  regular  eftablifhments,  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  violating  private  rights;  and  in  its  progrefs, 
it  involved  a  neceflity  for  breaking  folemn  promifes,  and 
plighted  public  faith.  The  failure  of  national  juftice, 
which  was  in  fome  degree  unavoidable,  increafed  the  dif- 
ficulties of  performing  private  engagements,  and  weak- 
ened that  fenfibility  to  the  obligations  of  public  and  pri- 
vate honor,  which  is  a  fecurity  for  the  punctual  perform- 
ance of  contracls. 

In  confcquence  of  the  war,  the  inftitutions  of  religi- 
on have  been  deranged,  the  public  worfliip  of  the  Deity 
fufpended,  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  de- 
prived of  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  that  religious 
knowledge,  which  tames  the  fiercenefs,  and  foftens  the 
rudenefs  of  human  paffions  and  manners.  Many  of 
the  tempL-s  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  mofi  High, 
were  dcitroyed,  and  thefe  from  a  deficiency  of  ability 
and  inclination,  are  not  yet  rebuilt.  The  clergy  were 
left  to  fuffer,  without  proper  fupport.  1  he  depreciation 
of  lilt  paper  currency  was  particularly  injurious  to  them. 
It  reduced  tLci.  lalaries  to  a  pittance,  fo  infuificient  for 
their  m.iintenance,  that  feveral  of  them  were  obliged  to 
lay  down  their  profeilion,  and  engage  in  other  purfuits. 
Public  preaching,  of  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
thus  depri\\:d,  feldora  fails  of  rendering  eilential  fervice 
to  fociety,  by  civilifing  the  multitude  and  forming  them 
jto  union.  No  clafs  of  citizens  have  contributed  more  to 
the  revolution  than  the  clergy,  and  none  have  hitherto 
fufFered  more  in  confequence  of  it.  From  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  number,  and  the  penury  to  which  they  have 
been  fubjeded,  civil  government  has  loft  many  of  the 
advantages  it  formerly  derived  from  the  public  inftruc- 
tions  of  that  uftrful  order  of  men. 

On  the  whole,  the  literary,  political,  and  military  talents 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  improved 
by  the  revolution,  but  their  moral  characSler  is  in- 
ferior to  what  it  formerly  was.      So  great  is  the  change 

for 
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for  khe  worfe,  that  the  friends  of  public  order  are  lond^ 
ly  called  upon  to  exert  their  utmoft  abilities,  in  extirp- 
ating the  vicious  principles  and  habits,  which  have  tak- 
en deep  root  during  the  late  convulfions. 


1785. 


CHAP,    xxvir. 

The  difcharge  of  the  American  army :  The  evacuatim  of '«' 
NeW'Tork :  The  refignatiori  of  General  Wafbington : 
Arrangements  of  Congrefs  for  the  difpofing  of  their 
iveftern  territory ^  and  paying  their  debts  :  The  diftref^ 
es  of  the  States  after  the  peace'.  The  inefficacy  of  the 
articles  of  the  Confederation :  A  Grand  Convention 
for  amending  the  Government:  The  Neiu  Confitiition  : 
General  Wafjingtcn  appeinted  Prefident :  An  addrefs 
to   the  people   of  the    United  States. 

WHILE  the   citizens  of  the   United    States  were 
anticipating    the    bleffiags   of  peace,  their  army 
which  had  fuccefsfully  ftemmea    the  tide  of  Briti£h  vi<Slo- 
riesj  was  unrewarded  for  its  fervices.      The  States  which 
h'ld  been  refcued   by    their   exertions    from  flavery,  were 
in  no  condition  to    pay    them   their   ftipulated  due.      To 
difmifs  officers  and  foldiers,   who   had  fpent  the  prime  of 
their  days  in  ferving    their    country,    without  an  equiva- 
lent for  their  labors,  or  even   a  fufficiency  to  enable  them 
to  gain  a  decent  living,  was  a  hard   but  unavoid;ibIe  cafe. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  anonymous  and  feditious  pubh"- 
cations  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  officers  and  foldiers,    "'^^-'^^^^^ 
and  induce  them  to  unite  in   redreffing  their  own  griev-        ^°' 
ances,  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands.      As  foon  as     ^7"3* 
General  Wafhington  was  informed  of  the  nature  ofthefe 
papers,  he  requefted  the  General  and  field  officers,  wiih 
one  officer  from  each  company,  and  a    proper  reprcfent- 
ation  from  the  ftaff  of  the  army,  to  affiemble  on  an  early 
day.      He  rightly  judged  that  it   would  be  much  eafier  to    ■'^^'^^*^^ 
divert  from   a. wrong  to  a  right    path,  than  to  recal  fatal     ^^' 
and  hafl;y  fteps,    after  they    had  once   been  taken.      The 
period,  previoufly  to  the  meeting  of  the  officers,   was  im- 
proved in  preparing  them  for  the  adoption  of  moderate 

meafures 
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1785.     meafures.      Gen.  Wafhington  fent   for   one  officer  after 

^■^"^^f^"^    another,  and  enlarged  in  private,  on  the  fatal  confeqnen- 

ces,  and  particuhirly  on  the  lofs  of  characSler  to  the  whole 

^5*  army,  which  would  refult  from  intemperate  refolutions. 
Wlien  the  officers  were  convened  the  commandGr  in  chiel" 
addreffed  them  in  a  fpeech  well  calculated  to  calm  their 
mind.  He  alfo  pledged  himfelf  to  exert  all  his  abilities 
and  influence  in  their  favor,  and  requeued  them  to  rely 
on  the  faith  of  their  country,  and  conjured  them  **  as 
they  valued  their  honor-— as  they  refpeded  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  as  they  regarded  the  military  and  national 
character  of  America,  to  exprefs  their  utmofl:  deteftar 
tion  of  the  man,  who  was  attempting  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  civil  difcord,  and  deluge  their  ri(ing  empire  with 
blood".  Gen.  Wafhington  then  retired.  The  minds  of 
ihofs  who  had  heard  him  were  in  fuch  an  irritable  ftate, 
that  nothing  but  their  moft  ardent  patriotifm  and  his  un- 
bounded influence,  prevented  the  propofal  of  rafli  refo- 
lotions  which  if  adopted,  would  have  fullied  the  glory 
of  feven  years  fervice.  No  reply  whatever  was  made  10 
the  General's  Speech.  The  happy  n>oment  was  feized, 
while  the  minds  of  the  officers  foftened  by  the  eloquence 
of  their  beloved  commander,  were  in  a  yielding  ftate, 
and  a  refolution  was  unanimoufly  adopted  by  which  they 
declared  "  that  no  circumftances  of  diftrefs  or  danger, 
fhould  induce  a  conduct  that  might  tend  to  fully  the  re- 
putation and  glory  they  had  acquired,  that  the  army 
continued  to  have  an  unfhak^n  confidence,  in  the  juftice 
of  Congrefs  and  their  country.  That  they  viev/ed  with 
abhorrence  and  rejected  with  difdain,  the  infamous  pro- 
pofitions  ip  the  late  anonymous  addrefs  to  the  officers  of 
the  army.  Too  much  praife  cannot  be  given  to  Gen. 
Wafliington,  for  the  patriotifm  and  decifion  which  mark- 
ed his  conduct,  in  the  whole  of  this  ferious  tranfa£lion. 
Perhaps  in  no  inftance  did  the  United  States  receive 
from  heaven  a  more  fignal  deliverance,  through  the 
hands  or  the  commander  in  chief. 
March         Soon  after  ihcfe  events,  Congrefs  completed  a  refolu- 

22.      tion  which  had  been  for  fome  time  pending,  that  the  offi- 
cers of  their  army,  who  preferred  a  fum  in  grofs  to  an  an- 
nuity 
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xiuity,  fhould  be  entitled  to  receive  to  the  amount  of  five     1783. 
years  full  pay,  in  money  or  fecurities  at  fix  per  cent,  per  ^■i^^'^'"^*^ 
annum,   inftead  of  the  half  pay  for  life,   which  had  been 
previoufly  promifed  to  them. 

To  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  difmiffing  a  great  May  26i 
number  of  foldiers  in  a  body,  furloughs  were  freely 
granted  to  individuals,  and  after  their  difpcrfion  they 
were  not  enjoined  to  return.  By  this  arrangement  a 
critical  moment  was  got  over.  A  great  part  of  an  un- 
paid army,  was  difbanded  and  difperfed  over  the  States, 
without  tumult  or  diforder.  The  privates  generally  be- 
took themfelves  to  labor,  and  crowned  the  merit  of  be- 
ing good  foldiers,  by  becoming  good  citizens.  Several 
of  the  American  officers,  who  had  been  bred  mechanics 
refumed  their  trades.  In  old  countries  the  difbanding  a 
finglc  regiment,  even  though  fully  paid,  has  often  produced 
ferious  confequences,  but  in  America  where  arms  had 
been  taken  up  for  felf  defence,  they  were  peaceably  laid 
down  as  foon  as  they  became  unnecefTary.  As  foldiers 
had  been  cafily  and  fpeedily  formed  in  1775,  °^^  °^  ^^^' 
mcrs,  planters  and  mechanics,  with  equal  eafe  and  ex- 
pedition in  the  year  1783,  they  dropped  their  adventiti- 
ous chara^er,  and  refumed  their  former  occupations. 
About  So  of  the  Pennfylvania  levies  formed  an  excepti- 
on to  the  prevailing  peaceable  difpofition  of  the  army. 
Thefe  in  defiance  of  their  officers,  fet  out  from  Lancafter 
and  marched  to  Philadelphia  to  feek  a  redrefs  of  their 
grievances^  from  the  executive  council  of  the  flate.  The  ^^ 
mutineers  in  oppofition  to  advice  and  intreaties,  perfifted  '  ^° 
in  their  march,  till  they  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  They 
were  there  joined  by  fome  other  troops,  who  were  quar- 
tered in  the  barracks.  The  whole  amounting  to  upwards 
of  300  men,  marched  with  fixed  bayonets  and  drums,  to 
the  flatehoufe,  in  which  Congrefs  and  the  fupreme  execu- 
tive council  of  Pennfylvania  held  their  feffions.  They 
placed  guards  at  every  door,  and  fent  in  a  written  mef- 
fage  to  the  Preiident  and  Council  of  the  ftate,  and 
threatened  to  let  loofe  an  enraged  foldiery  upon  them, 
if  they  were  not  gratified  as  to  their  demand  within  20 
minutes.      The  fituation  of  Gongrefs,   though  they  were 

not 
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not  the  particular  objctSl  of  the  foldiers  ref^ntment,  was 
fcir  from  being  agreeable.  After  being  about  three  hours 
under  durefle  they  retired,  but  previoufly  refolved  that 
the  authority  of  the  United  Stares  had  been  grolsly  infult- 
ed.  Soon  after  they  left  Philadelphia,  and  fixed  on 
Princeton  as  the  place  of  their  next  meeting.  General 
WaQiington  immediately  ordered  a  large  detachment  of 
his  army,  to  march  for  Philadelphia.  Previoufly  to  their 
arrival,  the  difturbances  were  quieted  without  bloodfhed. 
Several  of  the  mutineers  were  tried  and  condemned,  two 
to  fuffcr  death,  and  four  to  receive  corporal  punifhment, 
but  they  were  all  afterwards  pardoned. 
Oct.  I  8,  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year^  Congrefs  iflued  a  pro- 
1-^83.  elamation,  in  which  the  armies  of  the  United  States  were 
applauded,  "  for  having  difplayed  in  the  progrefs  of  an 
arduous  and  difficult  war,  every  military  and  patriotic 
virtue,  and  in  which  the  thanks  of  their  country  were 
given  them^  for  their  long,  eminent  and  faithful  ferviccs." 
Congrefs  then  declared  it  to  be  their  pieafure,  **  that  fuch 
part  of  their  fcsderal  armiesjas  ftood  engaged  to  ferve  dur- 
ing the  war,  fhould  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  No- 
vember next,  be  abfolutely  dlfch;irgedfrom  thefaidfervice.'* 
ij  On  the  day  preceding  their  difmiffion,   General  Wafhing- 

lon  iirued  his  farewell  orders,  in  the  mOft  endearing  lan- 
guage. After  giving  them  his  advice  refpefling  their  fu- 
ture conduct,  and  bidding  them  an  affe£lionate  farewell, 
he  concluded  with  thefe  words,  '*  May  ample  juftice  be 
done  them  here,  and  may  the  choiceft  of  Heaven's  fa- 
vours, both  here  and  hereafter,  attend  thofe,  who  under 
the  divine  aufpiccs  have  fecured  innumerable  bleffings  for 
others.  With  ihefe  wi flies,  and  this  benediftion,  the 
commander  in  chief  is  about  to  retire  from  fervice;  the 
curtain  of  feparation  will  foon  be  drawn,  and  the  mili- 
tary fcene,   to  him,   will  be  clofed  forever." 

With  great  exertions  of  the  fuperintendant  of  finance, 
four  months  pay,  in  part  of  feveral  years  arrearages,  were 
given  to  the  army.  This  fum,  though  triffling,  was  all  the 
immediate  recompenfe  the  States  were  able  to  make  to 
thofe  brave  men,  who  had  condufled  their  country 
ihrough  an  eight  years  wac,  to  peace  and  independence. 

The 
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The   evacuation   of  New-York,  took  place  in  about    1783, 
three  weeks  after  the   American  army   was    difcharged.  '^^^^""^-^ 
For  a  twelvemonth   preceding,  there  had  been  an  unref-      ^^'     ^ 
trained  communication  between   that  city,  though  a  Bri-  -   . 

tifh  garrifon,  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  bitternefs  of 
war  pafled  away,  and  civilities  were  freely  interchanged 
between  thofe,  who  had  lately  fought  for  opportunities  to 
deftroy  each  other.  General  Wafliington  and  Governor 
Clinton,  with  their  fuites,  made  a  public  entry  into  the 
city  of  New-York,  as  foon  as  the  royal  army  was  with- 
drawn. The  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  members  of  the 
council,  the  officers  of  the  American  army,  and  the 
citizens,  followed  in  an  elegant  proceflion.  It  was  re- 
marked that  an  unufual  proportion  of  thofe  who  in  i  776, 
had  fled  from  New-York,  were  by  death  cut  off  from 
partaking  in  the  general  joy,  which  flowed  in  upon  their 
fellow  citizens,  on  returning  to  their  ancient  habitations. 
The  eafe  and  afiluence  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  days  of 
their  profperity,  made  the  feveritles  of  exile  inconveni- 
ent to  all,  and  fatal  to  many,  particularly  to  fuch  as  were 
advanced  in  life.  Thofe  who  furvived,  both  felt  and  ex- 
prefixed  the  overflowings  of  joy,  on  finding  their  fufferings 
and  fervices  rewarded  with  the  recovery  of  their  country  ; 
the  expulfion  of  their  enemies,  and  the  eftablifhmcnt  of 
their  independence.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  difplay 
of  fireworks,  which  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind 
before  feen  in  the  United  States.  They  commenced  by 
a  dove's  defcending  with  an  olive  branch,  and  fetting  fire 
to  a  marron  battery. 

The  hour  now  approached  in  which  It  became  necef- 
fary  for  General  Wafhington  to  take  leave  of  his  officers, 
who  had  been  endeared  to  him  by  a  long  feries  of  com- 
mon fufferings  and  dangers.  This  was  done  in  a  folemn 
manner.  The  officers  having  previoufly  affembled  for 
the  purpofe.  General  Wafhington  joined  them,  and  call- 
ing for  a  glafs  of  wine,  thus  addreffed  them,  **  with  an 
heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you, 
I  moft  devoutly  wifli  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as 
profperous  and  happy,  as  your  former  ones  have  been 
glorious  and  honourable."  The  officers  came  up  fuc- 
Vol.  II.  T  t  ccflively 
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1783.  ceffively,  and  he  took  an  affe£lionate  leave  of  each  ot 
^"^^^"^""^  them.  When  this  affe<^ing  fcene  was  over,  Waflilngton 
left  the  room,  and  pafled  through  the  corps  of  light  in- 
fantry, to  the  phice  of  embarkation.  The  officers  fol- 
lowed in  a  folemn  mure  proceffion,  with  dejecfted  counte- 
nances. On  his  entering  the  barge  to  crofs  the  north 
river,  he  turned  towards  the  companions  of  his  glory,  arid 
by  waving  his  hat,    bid    them    a  filent    adieu.      Some  of 

■fh'ern   anfwered    this    laft    fignal  of  refpe(51:  and  affection 

■  ivith  tears,   and  all  of  them    hung   upon  the  ()argc  which 
conveyed  him  from  their  fight,    till  they  could  no  longer 

^dfrtirrguifh  in  it  the   perfon  of  their  beloved  commander 

'in  chief. 

A  propofi\l  was  made  to  perpetuate  the  fricndlhip  of 
the  officers,  by  forming  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  to  be 
named  after  the  famous  Pvoman  patriot  Cincinnatus.  The 
extreme  jcaloufy  of  the  new  republics  fufpecled  danger 
to  their  liberties,  from  the  union  of  the' leaders  of  their 
late  army,  .md  efpecially  from  a  part  of  their  inftitution, 
which  held  out  to  their  poflerity,  the  honour  of  bein^ 
^.dmitted  members  of  the  fame  fociety.  To  obviate  all 
grounds  of  fear,  the  general  meeting  of  the  fociety, 
recommended  an  alteration  of  their  inftitution,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  eight  of  the  ftate  focieiies.  By  this  re- 
commendation it  was  propofcd  to  expunge  every  thing 
that  was  hereditary,  and  to  retain  little  elfe  than  their 
original  name,  aiicf  a  focial  charitable  infthution  for  per- 
petuating their  perfonal  friendfhips,  and  relieving  the 
wants  of  their  indigent  brethren.  General  Wafhington 
on  tiie  approaching  diflblution  of  the  American  army, 
by  a  circular  lettc<r  to  the  Governors  or  Prefidents  of  the 
Individual  ftates,  gave  his  parting  advice  to  his  country- 
men ;  and  with  all  the  charms  of  eloq^tience,  incu'cated 
the  necerlity  of  union,  juftice,  fubordination  and  offuch 
principles  and  pracflices,  as  their  new  fituation  required. 

The  army  being  difbanded,  the  commander  in  chief 
proceeded  to  Annapolis,  then  the  feat  of  Congrefs,  to 
refign  his  commiffion.  On  his  way  thither,  he  deliver- 
ed to  the  Comptroller  in  Philadelphia  an  account  of  the 
expenditure  of  all  tlie  public  money  he  had  ever  r«:eiv- 

ed 
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td  TUis  was  in  his  own  hand  writing,  and  every  entry  Jj8^^ 
vras  made  in  a  very  particular  manner.  The  whole  fum, 
which  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  had  paffed  through  his 
hands,  amounted  only  to /.4>479  18  9  fte'-l'"8-  /^°- 
thing  was  charged  or  retained  as  a  reward  for  perloua^ 
iervices,  and  aftual  di&urfements  had  been  managed 
with  fuch  oeconomy  and  fidelity,  that  they  were  ail  cc 
vered  by  the  above  moderate  fum. 

In  every  town  and  village,   through  which  the   Gene- 
ral pafled,   he  was  met  by  public  and  private  demonftra- 
tions  of  gratitude  and  joy.     When  he  arrived  at  Anna-  Dec.  .  9 
polls,  he  informed  Congrefs  of  his  intention  to  afc  leave 
,0   refign   the  commiffion   he    had  the  honor  to  hola  in 
their  fervice,   and  defired  to  know  their  pleafuve  in  what 
manner  it  would  be  moft  proper  to  be  done.     They  re- 
folved  that  it  fhou'd  be  in  a  public  audience.     When  the  Dec.  23 
dav   fixed  for  that    purpofe  arrived,     a  great  number  ot 
diftinguiflied    perfonages   auended    the   intrrefting    icene 
At    a    prooer    moment,     General   V/aliiington   addrelTed 
Thomas  Mifflin  the  Prefideut,   in  the  roi\ow,:ig  words: 
"  Mr.   Prefident, 
"Tlie  great  events  on  which    my    refignation  depend- 
ed,   having  at  length  taken  place,   I  have  now  the  honor 
of  offering  my  fincere  congratulations  to  Congre.s,   and 
of  prefeiiting  mvfeif  before  them  to  fu.re.^der  met,  their 
hands,  the  truft  committed  to  me,  and  to  ci.-.im  the  in- 
dulgence of  retiring  from  the  fervice  of  my  cotintry. 

"  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and 
fovereignty,  and  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  attordcd 
the  United  States  of  becoming  a  refpeclable  nation,  Ire- 
finn  with  fatisfaftion  the  appointment  I  .ic.-pted^  w,,li 
diffidence;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  ,0  acconrpuih  fo 
arduous  a  talk,  which  however  was  foperleded  by  a  con- 
fidence in  the  reaitude  of  our  caufe,  the  fupport  of  the 
Supreme  Power  of  the  union,  and  the  patronage  o.  11-..- 


ven 


"  The  fuccefsful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified 
the  moa  fanguine  expeflations,  and  -^  g"-''^"f '<;:  ^^ 
interpofuion  of  Providence,  and  ^^        "^'^^^^ 
ceived  from  my  countrymen,  iocreafes  with  cvcrv  lev.cw 
of  the    momentous  conteft."  ^,  ^^^^^.^^ 
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1783.  *<  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  gcnc-» 
^^^'"^^^'^  ral,  I  fhould  do  injuftice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  ac* 
knowledge,  in  this  place,  the  peculiar  fervices,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  merits  of  the  perfons  who  have  been  attached 
to  my  perfon  during  the  war:  it  was  impoffible  the  choice 
of  confidential  officers  to  compofe  my  family  fljould  have 
been  more  fortunate;  permit  me,  llr,  to  recommend  in 
particular  thofe  who  have  continued  in  the  fervice  to  the 
prefent  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favourable  notice  and 
patronage  of  Congrefs," 

**  I  confider  it  as  an  indifpenfihle  duty  to  clofe  this  laft 
folemn  a£l  of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  inter- 
efts  of  our  deareft  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God,  and  thofe  who  have  the  fuperintendanpe  of  them, 
to  His  holy  keeping*" 

^*  Having  now  i^niflied  the  work  affigned  me,  I  retire- 
from  the  great  theatre  of  action;  and  bidding  an  affecti- 
onate farewell  to  this  auguft  body,  under  whofc  orders 
I  have  long  adled,  I  here  offer  my  commiffion,  j\nd  take 
my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

To  this  the  Prefidcnt  returned  the  following  anfwer: 

**  The  United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled,  receive 
with  emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance,  the  folemn  re- 
signation of  the  authorities  under  which  you  have  led 
their  troops  with  fuceefs,  through  a  perilous  arid  doubt., 
ful  war.'^ 

•*  Called  upon  by  your  country  to  defend  its  invaded 
rights,  you  accepted  the  facred  charge  before  it  had  form- 
ed alliances,  and  whilft  it  was  without  friends  or  a  go- 
vernment to  fupport  you.'* 

**  You  have  conducted  the  great  military  fonteA  with 
wifdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding  the  rights  of 
the  civil  power  through  all  difafters  and  changes:  you 
have  by  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  fellow  citizens 
enabled  them  to  difplay  their  martial  genius,  and  tranf- 
mit  their  fame  to  pofferity;  you  have  perfcvered,  till 
thefe  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous  King  and 
jiation,  have  been  enabled,  under  a  juft  Providence,  to 
ciofe  the  war  in  freedom,  fafety  and  independence*,  on 
which  happy  event  we  fincerely  join  you  in  congratula- 
tions," J*  Having 
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^*  Having  defended  the  ftandard  of  liberty  in  this  new  1783. 
world^ — ha\ing  taught  a  leflbn  ufeful  to  tl^ofe  who  inflict,  S-<">f'Ss' 
^nd  to  thofe  who  feel  oppreffion,  you  retire  from  the 
great  theatre  of  adlion,  with  the  blelfing  of  your  fellow 
jcitizensj  but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate 
with  your  military  cpmmand,  it  will  continue  to  animate 
remoteft  ages.  We  feel  with  you,  our  obligations  to  the 
army  in  general,  and  will  particularly  charge  ourfelves 
with  the  intereft  of  thofe  confidential  officers,  whp  have 
attended  your  pcrfon  to  thi?  afFc£ting  moment." 

"  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interefts  of  our 
dcareft  country  to  the  proteftion  qf  Almighty  God,  be- 
feeching  Him  tp  difpofe  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  citi- 
zens, tp  iniprove  the  opportunity  afForded  themj  pf  be- 
coming a  happy  and  refpeiHiable  nation;  and  for  you, 
we  add  re  fs  to  Him  our  earneft  prayers,  that  a  life  fo  be- 
loved may  be  foftered  with  all  His  part:  That  your  day$ 
may  be  hfjppy  as  they  have  been  illuftrioug,  and  that  He 
will  Anally  give  you  that  reward  which  this  world  can- 
not gi^c.'^ 

The  great  fcenes  that  crouded  in  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  Qcneral,  and  of  the  Prelident,  fp  affe<Sled  them 
both,  that  they  almoft  Ipft  the  power  of  utterance.  The 
jningled  emotions  that  agitated  the  minds  of  the  fpedtators, 
pn  feeing  the  commander  in  chief  of  their  f^rmics,  rejiou- 
ing  all  public  employmerats,  and  his  coi^ntry  aclcnowltdgr 
ing  his  fervices,  and  loading  him  with  their  bleflings  were 
beyond  defcription.  Immediately  on  refigning  his  com- 
miilion,  Mr.  Wafhington,  **  haftened  wijh  ineffable  de- 
lights," (to  ufe  his  own  words)  to  his  feat  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, on  the  banks  of  the  Potowrriac  in  Virginia.  Here 
the  hiftorian  would  wifh  to  make  a  paufe,  whilp  he  def- 
cribed,  the  fimple  and  heartfelt  joy  of  neighbours  and 
domeftics,  who  welcomed  him  to  his  home.  Let  it  not  be 
deemed  foreign  to  his  prefent  fubje(n:,  to  do  homage  to 
the  feelings  and  characHier  of  the  amiable  partner  of  his 
conjugal  happinefs,  upon  this  occafion.  She  deferved  this 
tide  of  unparalelled  female  {lonour  and  felicity,  for  Ak 
loved  her  country,  and  bore  with  more  than  Roman— with 
chriftian  patience  and  fortitude,  the  pains  ;o   which  his 
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long  abfence,  and  the  perils  of  his  health  and  life  had  ex- 
pofcid  her.  Fain  would  the  hiftorian  piirlue  the  illuftrious 
hero  of  the  revolution,  a  little  further,  and  attempt  to 
defcribe  his  feelings  upon  his  firft  review  of  the  events  of 
the  war,  from  the  quiet  fration  which  he  now  occupiedi 
But  this  digreilion  would  lead  hini  far  from  the  objefts  of 
liis  hil^ory. 

To  pafs  fuddenly  from  the  toils  of  the  firft  public  com- 
miflion  in  the  United  States,  to  the  care  of  a  farm  ;  to  ex- 
change the  inftruments  of  war,  for  the  implements  of  huf- 
bandry,and  to  become  at  once,  the  patron  and  example  of 
ingenious  and  profitable  agriculture,  would  to  moft  men 
have  been  a  difficult  taflc.  But  to  the  elevated  mind  of 
the  late  commander  in  chief,  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  natural  and  delightful ;  and  fhould  thefc 
pages  defcend  to  pofterity,  and  war  continue  ages  hence 
to  be  the  means  of  eftablifhing  national  juftice,  let  the 
commanders  of  armies  learn  from  the  example  of  Gene- 
ral Wafliingtonj  that  the  fame  which  is  acquired  by  rh^ 
fword,  without  guilt  or  ambition,  may  be  preferved  with- 
out power,  or  fplendor,  in  private  life. 

Though  the  war  was  ovipr,  much  remained  for  ^ongrefb- 
;o  do.  The  proper  difpofition  of  their  unfettled  wcircrn 
?tnd  northern  frontier,  became  an  objeiLl  of  ferious  atten- 
t^ion.  The  eaftern  ft^tes  had  beetr  fettled  uniformly  in 
townfliips,  but  the  middle  and  fouthern  ftates  by  indif- 
(Criminate  location.  On  acomparifon  of  the  merits  of  thefe 
difierent  methods  of  fettling  a  new  country,  Congrefs 
gave  n  decided  preference  to  the  former.  Conformably 
to  thefc  principles,  an  ordinance  was  paiTed  on  the  20th 
of  May  I  785,  for  difpofing  of  that  part  of  the  weftern 
territory,  which  bounds  on  Pennfylvania.  Many  fettlers 
foon  migrated  to  this  country.  Civil  Government  was 
eftablifhed  among  them.  A  Governor  and  Judges 
were  appointed  and  paid  by  Congrefs.  They  fixed  their 
capital  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Marietta,  at  the 
ConliUX  of  theMufkingum  and  Ohio*  In  the  firft  years  of 
their  fetilement,  Congrefs  ordained  that  they  ftiould  be 
~  governed  as  a  colony  of  the  United  States. but  engaged,  that 
as  foon  as  they  had  attained  a  population,  equal  to  that 
of  the  fmallcft  of  the  old  ftates,   they  fiiould  be  received 

into 
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into  the  union  on  equal  terms.  By  this  liberal  policy, 
the  bleflings  of  a  free  government,  may  be  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  remotcft  bounds  of  the  United  States. 

Thefe  arrangements  for  promoting  domeftic  tranquillity 
Ttere  accompanied  by  others,  for  forming  commercial 
connexions  with  the  fovereigns  of  Europe.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  the  war,  Dr.  Franklin  had  concluded  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States,  and  the  King  of  Sweden.  He 
Mr.  Ada'ms  and  Mr.  JcfFerfon  were  appointed  joint  com- 
millioners  for  forming  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
-po\vers.  They  fucceeded  in  their  negotiation  with  the 
'King  of  Pruffia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  JNIr. 
Adams  was  alfo  appointed  Minlfter  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States,  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain;  and 
was  inftru<Sted  to  folicita  treaty  between  thefe  two  powers, 
but  the  MInifters  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  declined  enter- 
ing into  any  treaty  with  him.  They  ailigned  the  inabilify 
of  Congrefs,  to  fcompel  the  different  ftates  to  obfcrve 
general  commercial  regulations,  as  a  reafon  for  declining 
the  propol'ed  connexion.  From  mifmanagement,  the 
United  States  with  refpedl  to  trade  were  in  fadl  nearly  as 
dependent  on  Great  Britain,  after  the  peace,  as  before  the 
war.  They  had  loft  the  privileges  of  Britifli  fubje<51:s  with 
regard  to  Tome  branches  of  commerce,  but  fuffered  moft 
of  the  inconveniences  of  that  political  condition,  inconfe- 
quence  of  their  inability  to  regulate  their  commerce  by 
one  will.  In  this  deranged  ftate  of  public  affairs,  Great 
Britain  could  expect  little  more  froin  a  treaty  with  the' 
United  States,  than  what  her  merchants  already  poffcffi-^d.' 
She  continued  to  reap  the  benefits  of  an  extenfive 
trade  with  America,  without  a  reciprocity  of  advantages.' 
Mr.  Adams  finding  his  labours  ineffec1:ual,  defircd  leave 
to  return  to  America,    which  was  granted. 

To  provide  funds  for  paying  their  coutinentnl  d^bt, 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congrefs,  for  fome  time  before, 
and  after  the  peace.  The  amount  of  this  at  the'clufe  of 
the  war  as  nearly  as  could  be  calculated,  was  about  for- 
ty millions  of  dollars.  In  profecuting  the  nectiiiir-y 
means  for  difcharging  it,  the  inefficacy  of  the  articles  of 
confederation   foon    became   apparent.      By  thei'e,   Con- 

grel's- 
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grefs  though  bound  to  pay,  poflefled  no  power  of  raif- 
ing  a  revenue.  Its  couftitutional  authority  extended  no 
farther,  than  to  make  requfirions  on  the  feveral  ftates 
for  their  quotas^  to  be  afcertained  in  a  relative  proporti- 
on to  the  value  of  their  lands.  A  propofitjon  was  made 
to  the  feveral  ftates  near  to  the  clofe  of  the  war,  to  inveft: 
Congrefs  ^ith  a  power  td  levy  an  import  of  five  per  cent, 
at  the  time  and  place  of  importation,  on  the  value  of  all 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries,  till  the  whole  of 
their  public  debt  fhould  be  extinguilhed.  Danger  being 
now  nearly  over,  felfifh  paflions  began  to  operate.  Ob- 
jections were  made,  to  trufting  the  purfe  and  the  fword 
into  the  hands  of  the  fame  body  of  men,  and  that  tOOj 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  To  obviate  thefefcruples, 
Congrefs  on  a  reconfideration,  propofed  to  limit  the 
grant  of  a  continental  impoft  to  25  years,  and  to  confine 
the  application  of  its  neat  proceeds  exclufively,  to  the 
difcharge  of  exifting  debts.  On  thefe  principles,  a  fyftem  of 
revenue  for  funding  and  ultimately  paying  the  whole  pub* 

Apr.  18  he  debt  was  completed,  and  offered  to  the  ftates  for  their 
178^.  ratification.  By  thisj  it  was  propofed  to  raife  2  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars  annually,  to  defray  the  intereft  of 
the  continental  debt.  It  was  expected  that  the  impofl 
would  bring  in  the  firft  year  one  million  of  dollars, 
and  increafe  every  year  aftervrards.  The  ftates  werd 
refpeclively  called  upon  to  raife  the  balance,  according 
to  proportions  afligned  them,  from  fome  permanent  ef- 
ftablilhed  fund  fubjecSl  to  the  difpofal  of  Congrefs.  A 
propofition  was  alio  made,  to  change  the  federal  rule  of 
apportioning  the  public  debt,  from  the  value  of  land,  to 
the  more  practicable  one  of  numbers  of   inhabitants    in 

'  ''\'  the  different  ftates.  The  whole  fyfteni  was  tranfmittcd 
'  ^'  to  the  ftatc  legiflatiires,  and  accompanied  by  an  animated 
addrefs,  enforcing  the  propriety  of  its  immediate  adop* 
tion.  Some  of  the  ftates  adopted  it  in  the  whole*,  others 
only  in  part,  and  fome  not  at  all.  The  ftates  whofe  po.- 
pulation  was  great,  and  whofe  lands  were  of  an  inferior 
quality,  objected  to  changing  the  federal  rule  of  appor- 
tionment, from  the  Value  of  lands  to  numbers.  Some  of 
the   ftates    which   from    their    having   convenient   ports, 

were 
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were  calkd  importing  ftates,  found  it  to  be  more  for 
■their  immediate  advantage,  to  raife  money  by  impoft  for 
their  feparatc  ufe,  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  nnion. 
They  who  received  foreign  goods  through  neighbouring 
ftates,  and  which  were  called  confuming  ftates,  com- 
plained that  by  the  revolution  they  had  only  changed 
mal'iers,  for  that  inftead  of  being  taxed  by  Great  Britain 
without  their  confent,  they  were  virtually  taxed  in  like 
manner  by  their  fifter  ftates,  who  happened  to  be  more 
favourably  fituated  for  importing  foreign  goods.  From 
thefe  jarring  interefts,  and  from  the  want  of  a  difpofition 
to  fupport  a  fupreme  head,  and  to  give  up  local  advan- 
tages for  the  general  benefit,  the  revenue  fyfteni  of  Con- 
grcfs  was  never  put  in  operation.  Its  failure  was  the 
fource  of  many  eviis.  No  efficient  funds  being  provided 
to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  the  public  fecu- 
rities  of  the  United  States  fell  in  their  value  to  ten  for 
one,  and  became  an  article  of  fpeculation.  The  war- 
worn foldier  who  received  at  the  clofe  of  the  conteO:  only 
an  obligation  for  the  payment  of  his  hard  earned  d'dts, 
was  from  neceffity  often  obliged  to  transfer  his  rights  for 
an  infignificant  fum.  The  m'onicd  nian  who  had  trufled 
his  country  in  the  hour  of  her  diftrefs,  was  deprived  not 
only  of  his  intereft,  on  which  he  counted  for  his  daily 
fupport,  but  of  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  his  capital. 
The  non-payment  of  public  debts,  fonictimes  inferred  a 
neceffity,  and  always  furniflied  an  apology,  for  not  dif- 
charging  private  contrails-  Confidence  between  man 
and  man  received  a  deadly  wound.  Public  faith  being 
firft  violated,  private  engagements  loii  much  of  their  obli- 
gatory foice.  Gen  Wafliington  who  nob!y  rthifcd  any 
thing  for  himfeif,  had  eloquently  though  unfuccefsfully 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  army,  and  other  public  credi- 
tors, in  his  circular  letter  to  the  governors  before  his're- 
fignation,  and  predicted  the  evils  which  followed  from 
the  rejection  of  the  revenue  fylKm  of  Congrcfs. 
His  obfervations  were  as  fv)r.ows;  **  As  to  the  fe- 
cond  article  which  refpecls  the  performance  of  public  juf- 
tice,  C.iUgrefs  have  in  thci^  late  addrcfs  to  the  United 
States  almoft  exhaufted  the  fubjedt.  Tbey  have  ex- 
plained their  ideas  fo  fully,  and  have  enforced  the  ob- 
VoL.  II.  U  u  ligations 
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ligations  the  Aates  are  under  to  render  complete  juftice 
to  all  the  public  creditors,  with  fo  much  dignity  and 
energy,  that  in  my  opinion  no  real  friend  to  the  honor 
and  independency  of  America,  can  hefitate  a  {ingle 
moment  refpeifling  the  propriety  of  complying  with 
the  juft  and  honorable  meafures  propofed.  If  their 
arguments  do  not  produce  convi£lion,  1  know  of  no- 
thing that  will  have  greater  influence,  efpecially  when 
we  recoUe^l  that  the  fyftem  referred  to,  being  the 
refult  of  the  collected  wifdom  of  the  continent, 
muft  be  efteemed,  if  not  pcrfed,  certainly  the  leaft 
objccTiiionable  of  any  that  could  be  devifed,  and  that 
if  it  fuall  not  be  carried  into  immediate  execution^  a  nati- 
onal bankruptcy  ivith  all  its  deplorable  confequcnces  -jjill 
take  placCy  before  any  different  plan  can  pofhbly  be  pro- 
pofed or  adopted.  So  preffing  are  the  prefent  circiim- 
ftances,  and  fuch  is  the  alternative  no\v  offered  to  the 
ilates."  Congrefs  continued  to  fend  forth  annual  re- 
quifitions,  for  the  fums  wanted  for  the  public  fervice, 
and  indulged  the  hope  that  the  flates  would  e'er  long  be 
convinced,  of  the  neceffity  of  adopting  an  efficient  fyftcm 
of  general  revenue:  But  their  requifitions  as  well  as  their 
fy{i:em  of  revenue,  were  difregardcd  by  fbme  of  the  ftates, 
and  but  partially  complied  with  by  others.  From  this 
failure  of  public  juftice,  a  deluge  of  evils  overflowed  the 
United  States.  Thefe  were  alfo  encreafed  by  an  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  trade.  The  ravages  of  armies,  and 
the  interruption  of  a  free  communication,  between  Eu- 
rope and  America  during  the  war,  had  Tiiuhi plied  the 
wants  of  the  latter,  to  a  degree  which  exceeded  all  previ- 
ous calculations.  A^n  inundation  of  European  manufac- 
V  Tures,  was  therefore  one  of  the  firfl:  efl"c£ls  which  foilovv- 

ed  the  eftablilhment  of  peace.  Thefe  were  purchafevj  by 
the  Americans  far  beyond  their  means  of  payment.  Ad^ 
venturers  grafping  at  the  profits  of  trading  with  the  new 
formed  fl:ates,  exported  to  America  goods  to  agreatanjount, 
exceeding  what  either  prudence  or  policy  could  juflify. 
The  Americans  foon  found  themfelves  involved  in  a  debt, 
to  the  difcharge  of  which  their  refources  were  unequal. 
In  fcveral  inl^anccs,  tiiefe  debts  were  contra<Sl:ed  on  cre- 
dit by  perions  to  whon-i  the  United  States  were  indebted. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  prcfiiming  on  the  juftice  of  their  country,  had  in- 
volved themfelves  in  private  engagements,  hoping  that 
what  ihcy  received  from  the  public  would  furnifh  them 
with  the  means  of  payment.  Such  were  doubly  diftrefs- 
cd. 

The  fufFerings  of  the  inhabitants  were  increafed  in 
cbnfequencc  of  the  obftrudlions  of  their  trad*::.  That 
intercourfe  with  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  from  which, 
when  colonies  they  derived  large  fupplies  of  gold  and 
filYer,  was  forbidden  to  them  in  their  new  capacity  of 
independent  ftates.  Their  fifheries  received  a  fevere  check, 
from  their  being  excluded  from  feveral  ports  in  which, 
when  colonies,  they  had  found  a  ready  fale  for  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry,  which  they  drew  from  the  ocean. 
Thefe  evils  were  dill  farther  aggravated  by  the  ftoppage  of 
the  bounty  on  whale  oil,  to  which,  when  Britifh  fubjcdls 
they  were  entitled.  To  add  to  their  other  misfortunes, 
they  could  no  longer  fail  with  fafety  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, a  privilege  which  they  had  always  enjoyed,  while 
they  were  a  part  of  the  Britifh  empire.  Unable  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  Algerine  corfairs,  they  were  obliged 
cither  to  quit  that  beneficial  trade,  or  enfure  it  at  a  ruinous 
premium. 

The  United  States  from  the  want  of  power  in  their 
common  head,  were  incapacitated  from  adting  in  concert', 
fo  as  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  natural  advantages.  Con- 
grefs  called  once  more  upon  the  States  to  enlarge  their 
powers,  and  particularly  to  entruft  them  with  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  Some 
ftares  fully  complied  with  this  call,  but  others  fettered  their 
grants  with  fuch  conditions,  as  prevented  the  formation 
of  an  uniform  fyft^m. 

From  the  combined  operation  of  thefe  caufes  trade 
languiflied;  credit  expired  j  gold  and  filver  vaniOied ;  and 
ifi  confequence  thereof,  real  property  was  depreciated  to 
an  extent  equal  to  that  of  the  depreciation  of  conti- 
nental money,  in  the  2d  or  3d  year  of  its  emiflion.  In- 
ftead  of  imitating  the  wife  policy  of  Great  Britain,  in 
making  an  artificial  medium  of  circulation,  by  funding 
their  debts,  feveral  of  the  ftates  to  alleviate  the  diftrefTcs 
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arifing  from  the  want  of  money,  adopted  the  fallacious  ex- 
pedient of  emitting  paper,  to  fupply  the  place  of  gold 
and  filver  :  But  the  remedy  increafed  the  difeafe.  If  the 
funding  plan  had  been  adopted,  the  fum  due  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  fo  much  within  their  refources,  that  by  the 
ellabliiliment  of  efficient  funds,  for  the  puiK^ual  difchargc 
of  the  intereft,  the  public  debt  might  have  eaiily  been 
made  a  public  bleffing.  It  would  have  been  a  capital  for 
the  extcnfion  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures, 
as  well  as  an  honciT:  and  effectual  fubfUtute  for  real  coin  ; 
But  thefe  advantages,  which  would  have  kffened  much  of 
the  fuiFenngs  of  the  inhabitants,  were  loft  by  the  imbecil- 
lity  <>f  the  general  government,  and  the  want  of  concert 
in  the  ftate  legiilatures. 

When  the  people  on  the  return  of  peace  fuppofed  their 
troubles  to  be  ended,  they  found  them  to  be  only  varied. 
The  calamities  of  war  were  folio wved  by  another  clafs  of 
evils,  different  in  their  origin,  but  not  lefs  injurious  in 
their  coiifequences.  The  ir.habitants  feeling  the  preffure 
of  their  fufferfngs,  and  not  knowing  precifcly  from  what 
fource  they  originated,  or  how  to  remedy  them,  became 
Xjneafy,  and  many  were  ready  to  adopt  any  defperate  mea- 
fives  that  turbulent  leaders  might  recommend.  In 
this  irritable  ftate,  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Mafifachufetts,  fore  with  their  enlarged  portion  of  pub- 
lic calamity,  v/ere  induced  by  fediiious  demagogues,  tc? 
make  an  open  reflftance  to  tlie  operations  of  their  own 
free  government.  Infurreciions  took  place  in  many  parts, 
and  laws  were  trampled  upon  by  the  very  men  whofe  de- 
puties had  enabled  them,  and  whofe  deputies  nught  have 
repealed  them.  By  the  moderation  of  the  legiflature, 
and  efpecially  by  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  Gene- 
rais  Lincoln,  and  Shepherd,  and  the  firmnefs  of  the  well 
affected  militia,  the  infii-i'gents  were  fpeedily  quelled,  and 
good  order  reftored,  with  the  lois  of  about  iix  of  the  free- 
men of  the  ftate. 

The  untoward  events  which  followed  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  peace,  though  evils  of  themfelves,  were  over- 
ruled for  great  national  good.  From  the  failure  of  their 
txpedtations  of  an  immediate  incrcafc  of  political  happi- 
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nefs,  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  Independence  began  to  be 
lefs  fanguine  in  their  hopes  from  the  American  revolu- 
tion, and  to  fear  that  they  had  built  a  vifionary  fabric 
of  government,  on  the  fallacious  ideas  of  public  virtue) 
but  that  elafticity  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  nurtured 
by  free  conftitutions,  kept  them  from  defponding.  By 
an  exertion  of  thofe  inherent  principles  of  felf-prefcrva* 
lion,  which  republics  poffefs,  a  recurrence  was  had  to 
the  good  fenfe  of  the  people,  for  the  reftification  of  fun-' 
damental  diforders.  While  the  country,  free  from  fo- 
reign force  aod  domeftic  violence,  enjoyed  tranquillity, 
a  propofition  was  made  by  Virginia  to  all  the  other  States 
to  meet  in  convention,  for  the  purpofe  of  digefting  a 
form  of  government,  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  uni- 
on. The  firll  motion  for  this  purpofe  was  made  by  Mr* 
Madifon,  and  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  acceded 
to  by  twelve  of  the  States,  and  finally  to  iiTue  in  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  a  New  Conftitution,  which  bids  fair  ca 
repay  the  citizens  oF  the  United  States  for  the  toils,  dan- 
gers and  waftes  of  the  revolution.  The  fundamental 
diftintSVion  between  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the 
new  conftitution  lies  in  this;  the  former  acted  only  on 
States,  the  latter  on  individuals;  the  former  could  nei- 
therTaife  men  nor  money  by  its  own  authority,  but  lay  at 
the  difcretion  of  thirteen  different  legiflatures,  ^nd  with- 
out their  unanimous  concurrence  was  unable  to  provide 
.for  the  public  fafety,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  The  experience  of  feveral  ye<irs  had  proved  the 
impoffibiliiy  of  a  government  anfwering  the  end  of  its 
inftitution,  which  was  dependent  on  others  for  the  means 
neceffary  for  attaining  thefe  ends.  By  the  new  conftitu- 
tion, one  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  per- 
vades the  whole  union.  This  enfures  an  uniform  obfcr- 
■vance  of  treaties,  and  gives  a  ftability  to  the  general  go- 
vernment, which  never  could  be  attained  while  the  adls 
and  requifitions  of  Congrefs  were  fubjc6V  to  the  revi^on 
of  thirteen  legiflatures,  and  while  thirteen  diftincft  and 
unconnedled  judiciaries,  had  a  conftitutional  right  to  de- 
cide on  the  fame  fubjecl.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  gave  no  new  powers  to  their  rulers,    but  made  a 
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more  judicious  arrangement  of  what  they  had  formerly 
ceded.       They   enlarged    the  powers    of  the  general  go-  I 
vernment,  not  by  taking  frOm  the  people,   but  fron:>  the  , 
State  legiflarures.       They  took   from  the  latter   a  power  I 
of   levying   duties    on    the    importation    of  merchandife 
from   foreign   countries,   and   transferred  it   to  Congrefs 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  union.      They  alfo  invert- 
ed the  general  government  with  a  power  to  regulate  trade, 
levy  taxes   and  internal   duties  on  the  inhabitants.      Thar 
thefe  enlarged    powers   might  be  ufed    only  with  caution 
and  deliberation,   Congrefs,   which   formerly  confided  of 
only  one  body,  was  made  to  confift  of  two;  one  cf  which 
was  to  be  chofen  by  the  people  in  proportion  to  their  num^ 
hers,   the  other  by  the  State  legiflatures.      The  execution 
of  the  a^s  of  this  compounded  legiflature  was  commit- 
ted to  a  Supreme  Magiftrate,   with  the  title  of  Prefident. 
The  conftitution,   of  which  thefe  were  the  principal  fea- 
tures,     was    fubmiried    to    the    people    for   ratification* 
Animated  debates   tock  place    on  the  propriety    of  efl-a- 
blilliing  or  fejefling  it.       Some    States,   who  from  their 
local  fituatioB   were  benefited  by  reccivitig  impoft  duties 
into  their  treafuries,  were  averfe  from  the  giving  of  them 
up  to  the  union.      Others,   who  were  confuming  but  not 
importing  States,    had  an   interefted   inducement   of  an 
oppofite  kind,  to  fuppc^.rt  the   propofcd  new  conftitution. 
The    profpedls    of  i..creafed    employment    for    fliipping, 
and  the    enlargement    of  commerce,  weighed  with  thofe 
States    which  abounded    in   fl^ilors    and    fhips,   and    alfo 
with    feaport   towns,   to    advocate    the    adoption    of   the 
Mew  fyfi-em*,    but  thofe  States  or  parts  of  States,  which 
depended  chiefly   on    agriculture,     were  afraid   that  zeal 
for  encouraging  an  American  marine,   by  narrowing  the 
grounds  of  competition  among  foreigners  for  purehafing 
and  carrying   their    produce,   would   Jeffen   their  pi'ofits. 
Some   of  this  defcription   therefore   conceived  that  they 
had  a  local  irtfereft  in  refufing  the  new  fyftem. 

Individuals  who  h?.d  great  influence  in  ftate  legifla- 
tures, or  who  held  profitable  places  under  them,  were  un- 
willing to  adopt  a  government  which,  by  diminifliing 
the  power  of  the  ftates,  would  evemually  diminilh  their 
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own  importance:  others  who  looked  forward  to  feats 
in  the  general  government,  or  for  offices  under  its 
authority,  had  the  fame  inrerefted  reafon  for  fup- 
porting  its  adoption.  Some  from  jealoufy  of  hberty, 
were  aFraid  of  giving  too  mucii  pow.ir  to  their 
rulers  ;  others,  from  an  honeft  ambition  to  aggrandize 
their  country,  were  for  paving  the  v/ay  to  national  great- 
nefs  by  melting  down  the  feparate  Stales  into  a  national 
mafs.  The  former  feared  the  New  Conftituticn  ;  the 
latter  gloried  in  it.  Almoft  every  paiiion  which  could 
agitare  the  human  brealt,  intereOed  States  and  Individuals 
for  and  againft  the  adoption  of  the  propofed  plan  of 
government.  Some  whole  claiTes  or  people  were  in  its 
favor.  The  mafs  of  public  creditors  expected  payment 
of  their  debcS  from  the  eil:ablilhment  of  an  efficient  go- 
vernment, and  were  therefore  decidedly  for  its  adoption. 
Such  as  lived  on  falaries,  and  thofe  who,  being  clear  of 
debt,  withed  for  a  fixed  n-iedinm  of  circulation  and  the 
free  courfe  of  law,  were  the  friends  of  a  conftitution 
which  prohibited  the  iiiuing  of  paper  money  and  all 
incerfcrence  between  debror 'jnJ  creditor.  In  addition  to 
thel'e,  the  great  body  of  independent  men,  who  fav/ 
the  neccility  of  an  energetic  general  government,  and 
"\vho,  from  the  jarring  irnerefts  of  the  different  States, 
could  not  forefee  any  probability  of  getting  a  better 
one  than  was  propofed,  gave  their  fupport  to  what 
the  federal  convention  had  projevfled,  and  their  in- 
fluence effected  its  eftablifhment.  After  a  full  con- 
fideracion,  and  thorough  difcuffion  of  its  principles, 
k  was  ratified  by  the  convcnnons  of  eleven  of  the  ori- 
ginQl  thirteen  States,  and  the  acceffion  of  the  other  two 
is  foon  expected.*  The  ratification  of  it  was  celebrated 
in  moft  of  the  capitals  of  the  States  with  elegant  procef- 
fions,  which  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  be- 
fore exhibited  in  America.  Time  and  experience  only 
can  fully  dit'cover  the  effects  of  this  new  diftribution  of 
the  powers  of  government;  but  in  theory  it  feems  well 
calculated  to  unite  liberty  witn  fafety,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  national  greatnefs,  while  it  abridges  none 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  or  of  the  people.  The 

*  North-Carolina  Lace  writing  the  aBove,  has  acccdcJ  to  the  uaion. 
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The  new  conftitution  having  been  ratified  by  eleven  of 
the  States,  and  fcnators  and  reprefer^tatives  having  been 
chofen  agreeably  to  the  articles  thereof,  they  met  at 
New-York  and  commenced  proceedings  under  it.  The 
old  Congrefs;  and  confederation,  like  the  continental 
money,  expired  without  a  ligh  or  groan.  A  new  Con^ 
April  8^*^^s,  with  more  ample  powers  and  a  new  conftitution, 
1780.  P'^^'t^y  national  and  partly  federal,  lucceeded  in  their 
place  to  the  great  joy  of  all  who  wifhed  for  the  happi- 
iiefs  of  the  United  States. 

Though  great  diverfity  of  opinions  had  prevailed  about 
the  new  conftitution,  there  was  but  one  opinion  about 
the  perfon  who  Ihould  be  appointed  its  fupreme  execu- 
tive officer.  The  people,  as  well  anti-fedcralifts  as  fede- 
ralifts,  (for  by  thefe  names  the  parties  for  and  againft 
the  new  conftitution  were  called)  unanimoufly  turned 
their  eyes  on  the  late  commander  of  their  armies,  as  the 
moft  proper  perfon  to  be  their  firft  Preftdent.  Perhaps 
thi^re  was  not  a  well  informed  individual  in  the  United 
States,  (Mr.  "Wafhington  himfelf  only  excepted)  who  was 
not  anxious  that  he  fhould  be  called  to  the  executive 
adminiftration  of  the  propofed  new  plan  of  government. 
Unambitious  of  farther  honors  he  had  retired  to  his  farm 
in  Virginia,  and  hoped  to  be  excufed  from  all  farther 
public  lervice;  but  his  country  called  him  by  an  unani- 
mous vote  to  fill  the  higheft  ftation  in  its  gift.  That 
honeft  zeal  for  the  public  good,  which  had  uniformly 
inHuenced  him  to  devote  both  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
fervice  of  his  country,  got  the  better  of  his  love  of  retire- 
ment, and  induced  him  once  more  to  engage  in  the 
great  bufmefs  of  making  a  nation  happy.  The  intelli- 
gence of  his  election  being  communicated  to  him,  while 
on  his  farm  in  Virginia,  he  fet  out  foon  after  for  New- 
"\ork."  On  his  way  tliiihcr,  the  road  was  crouded  with 
numbers  anxious  to  fee  the  Mao  of  the  people.  Efcorts 
of  militia,  and  of  gentlemen  of  the  firft  chara6ler  and 
ftation,  attended  him  from  State  to  State,  and  he  was 
every  v/hcre  received  with  the  higheft  hones  which  a 
grateful  and  admiring  people  could  confer.  Addrefles  of 
congratulation  were  prefented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants 
of  almoft  every  place  o'f  confequence   through  which  he 
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pafled,  to  all  of  which  he  returned  fuch  modeft  unafTum- 
ing  anfvvers  as  were  in  every  rcfpecl  fuitable  to  his  fitu- 
ation.  '  So  great  were  the  honors,  with  which  he  was 
loaded,  that  they  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  produce 
haughtinefs  in  the  mind  of  any  ordinary  man;  but  no- 
thing of  the  kind  was  ever  difcovered  in  this  extraordi- 
nary perfonage.  On  all  occafions  he  behaved  to  all  men 
with  the  affability  of  one  citizen  to  another.  He  was 
truly  great  in  delerving  the  plaudits  of  his  country,  but 
much  greater  in  not  being  elated  with  them» 

Of  the  numerous  addreffes  which  were  prefented  on 
this  occafion,  one  fubfcribed  by  Dennis  Ramfay  the 
Mayor  of  Alexandria,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  that 
tity,  who  were  the  neighbours  of  Mr.  Wafliington,  was 
particularly  and  univerlally  admired.  It  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"  To  George  Washington,  Efq^  Frefident  cf  thd 
United  States ^    ^c* 

"  AGAIN  your  country  commands  your  care.  Obe- 
dient to  its  wiflies,  unmindful  of  your  eafe,  we  fee  you 
again  relinquiilii ng  the  blifs  of  retirement ;  and  this  too, 
at  a  period  of  life,  when  nature  itfelf  feems  to  authorize 
a  preference  of  repbfe! 

*^Not  to  extol  your  g"lory  as  a  foldier;  not  to  pour  forth' 
our  gratitude  for  paft  fervices  ;  not  to  acknowledge  the 
juftice  of  the  unexampled  honour  which  has  been  confer- 
red upon  you  by  thc^  fpontaneous  and  unanimous  fuf- 
frage  of  three  millions  Of  freemen,  in  your  election  to  the 
fupreme  magiftracy  ;  nor  to  admire  the  patriotifm  which 
dire<Sls  your  condu<51:,  do  your  neighbours  and  friends 
now  addrefs  you  ;  themes  lefs  fplendid  but  more  endear- 
Jng,  imprefs  our  minds  The  firfli  and  bcft  of  citizens  mull 
leave  us  ;■  our  aged  mull:  lofe  their  ornament ;  our  youth 
their  model  j-  our  agricuhiire  its  improver;  our  com- 
merce its  friend;  our  infant  academy  its  protedor ; 
bur  poor  their  benefadlor ;  and  the  interior  naviga- 
fion  of  the  Potowmack  (an  event  replete  with  the 
mod  extenfive  utility,  already,  by  your  unremitted  ex- 
ertions, brought  into  partial  ufe)  its  inflitutur  and  pro- 
liioter. 

Vol.  II.  X  X  farewell  I' 
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''  Farewell!— Go  !  and  make  a  grateful  people  happy, 
a  people,  who  will  be  doubly  grateful,  when  they  con- 
template this  recent  lacrifice  for  their  intereft.*' 

**  To  that  Being,  who  maketh  and  unmaketh  at  his  will, 
we  commend  you  ;  and  after  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
arduous  bufmefs  to  which  you  Rre  called,  may  he  reftore 
to  us  again,  the  beft  of  men,  and  the  moft  beloved  fel- 
low citizen  !" 

To  this  Mr.  Waihington  returned  the  following 
nnfwer : 

''Gentlemen, 
"  Although   I  oiight  not  to  conceal,  yet  I  cannot  de- 
fcrlbe  the  painful  emotions  which  Tfelt  in  being  called  tip- 
on  to  determine  whether  T  would  accept  or  refufe  the  pre- 
sidency of  the    United   States.      The    unanimity    in   the 
choice,   the  opinion  of  ifty    fi  iends,   communicated  from 
different  parts  of  Europe,   as  well  as  from  America,    the 
apj>ar€nt  wifli  of   thofe    who  were  not    entirely  fatisfied 
with  the  conftitution  in  its  prefent  form  ;   and  an  ardent 
defire  on  my  own  part  to  be  inftrumental  in  conneding  the 
good  will  of  my  countrymen  towards  each  other  ;   have 
induced  an  acceptance.      Thofe  who  know  me  beft  (and 
you,    my  fellow  citizens,  are  from  your  fituation,   in  that 
number)  know  better  than  any  others,  my  love  of  retire- 
ment is  fo  great,  that  no  earthly  confideration,  fhort  of  a 
convi^lion  of  duty,  could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  de- 
part from  my  refolution    **  never  more  to  take  any  fliarc 
in    tranfiiflicns    of  a   public  nature."      For,    at   my  age, 
and   in    my  circumftances,   what  profpe(fls   or  advantages 
could  I  propofe  to  myfelf,  from  embarking  again   on   the 
tempeftuous  and  uncertain  ocean  of  public  life  ? 

"  I  do  not  feel  myfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  making 
public  declarations,  in  order  to  convince  you,  gentlemen, 
of  my  attachment  to  yourfelvcs,  and  regard  for  your  in- 
tercfls  ;  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  has  been  open  to  your 
infpe<Slion  ;  and  my  paft  adlions,  rather  than  my  prefent 
declarations,  muft  be  the  pledge  of  my  future  condiKSl. 
**  In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  you  moft  finccrely  for 
the  exprefTions  of  kindnefs,  contained  iri  your  valedidlory 
addrefs.  It  is  true,  juft  after  having  bade  adieu  to  my 
domeftic    connexions,   this  tender  proof  of  your  friend- 

fliip* 
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fliip  is  but  too  well  calculated,  ftill  further  to  awaken 
fny  fenfibllity,  and  increafe  my  regret  at  parting  from 
the  enjoyment  of  private  life. 

^'  All  that  now  remains  for  me,  is  to  commit  mvfelf  and 
you  to  the  protection  of  that  beneficent  Being,  who  on  a 
former  occafion  hath  happily  brouglit  us  together,  after 
a  long  and  diitreiiing  feparation;  perhaps  the  fame  gra- 
cious providence  will  again  indulge  me.  Unutterable 
fenfations  muft  then  be  left  to  rriore  exprelEve  filence; 
while  from  an  aching  heart,  I  bid  you  all,  my  allrcti- 
onate  friends,  and  kind  neig'nbours,    farewell  ! 

Gray's  bridge  over  the  Schuylkiil  which  Mr.  Wafliing- 
ton  had  to  pafs,  was  highly  decorated  with  laurels  and 
evergreens.  At  each  end  of  it  were  erecled  magnificent 
arches  compofed  of  laurels,  emblematical  of  the  ancient 
Roman  triumphal  arches  ;  and  on  each  tide  of  the  bridge, 
was  a  laure^  fhrubbery.  As  Mr.  Walliington  pafH^d  the 
bi'idge  a  youthornamented  wirh  fprigs  of  iaurel, affiled  by 
machinery  let  drop  above  his  head,  thoagh  unperceived 
by  him,  a  civic  crown  of  laurel.  Upwards  of  20,000 
citizens  lined  the  fences,  fields,  and  avenues,  be'.ween  the 
Schuylkill  and  Philadelphia.  Tnrough  thcfe  he  wis  con- 
ducted to  the  city,  by  a  numerous  and  refpcdlable  body  of 
the  citizens,  where  he  pa' took  cf  an  elegant  enterrain- 
nienr  provided  for  him  Th.^  pleafures  of  tne  day  wereiuc- 
ceeded  by  a  handfome  difplay  of  fireworks  in  the  everting. 

When  Mr.  WailiingtoncrolTtd  the  Delaware,  and  Lmd- 
ed  on  the  Jerfey  fhore,  he  was  faluted  with  thre :  cheers 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  When  i^.e  came  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  his  way  to  Trento;,  a  triumphal 
arch  was  ere<5l:cd  on  the  bridge,  by  t-he  direilion  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  place.  The  crown  of  the  nrch  was  higlily  or- 
namented with  imperial  laurels  and  flowers,  and  on  it  v/as 
difplayed  in  large  figures,  December  26th  1776.  On  the 
fweep  of  the  arch,  bene  itH  was  tiiis  infcriotion,  'The 
defender  of  the  Mothers,  will  a'b  protect  their  Daughters, 
On  the  north  fide  were  ranged  a  number  of  young  mifTcs 
drcfTed  in  white,  with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads, 
and  bafkets  of  flowers  on  their  -irms;  in  ihe  fecoi.d  row 
flood  the  young  ladies,  and  behind  them  the  marr'rcJ  la- 
dies 
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dies  of  the  town.      The  in  flan  t    he    paiTed    the   ^rch,  the 
yoyng   mliTes  began  to  fing  tlje  following  ode: 
**  Welcome  mighty  chief  once  more, 
**  Welcome  to  this  grateful  (hpre: 
*'  Now  no  mercenary  foe 
f'  Aims  again  the  fatal  blqw, 
**  Ai'i"is  at  thee  the  fatal  blou% 
**  Virgins  fair,    and  matrons  grave, 
**  Thefe  thy  conquering  Prm  did  faye, 
**  Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers, 
**  Strew,    ye  fair,    his  way  with  flowers, 
*•  Strevy  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers." 
A$  they  fung  the  laft  lines,   they  flrewed  their  liLn^rer? 
pn  th^  road  before  their  beloyed  deliverer.     His  iituation 
on  tJiis  occalion^  contrailed  with  what  he  had  in  Dec,  1776 
fejt  on  the  fame  fpot,   when  the  affairs  of  America  were 
^t  the  loweft  ebb  of  depreffion,     filled   him  with  fenfali- 
ons  that  cannot  be  defcribed.      rie  was  rowed  acrofs  the 
bay  from  Elizabeth-Town  to   New-York,     in  an    elegant 
barge  by  thirteen  pii<us       AH   the  veliels  in  the  harbour 
hoifled  their  fiii^s.      Stairs  were  erected  and  decorated  for 
his  reception.      On  his  landing,    univerfal  joy  difrufed  itr 
felf  through  every  order  of  the  ptrople,   and  he  was   re- 
ceived   and  congratulated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
:ind  pfficers  of  the  corporation.     He  was  conducted  from 
the  landing  place  to  the  houfe  which   had  been  fitted  up 
for  his  reception,     and  was  followed  by  an   elegant    pro? 
cefljon  of  militia  in  their  uniforms,    and  by  great  num- 
bers of  citizens.      In  the  evening,   the  houfe^.  of   the  in- 
habitants were  brilliantly  illuminated.      A  day  was  fixed, 
foon  after  his  arrival,   for  his  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
which  was  in  the  following  words:   **  I  do  folemnly  fwear 
that  I  will  faithfully  executr  the  office  oF  Piefident  of  the 
United  States,    and   wiii,   to  the  heft  of  my  ability,    prc- 
ferve,    protect,   and  defend,  the  conftitution  of  thp  Unit- 
ed  States.'^       On  this  occafion  he  was  wholly  clothed  in 
American  manufactures.        In  the    morning   of  the  day 
appointed  for  this  purpofe,   the  clergy  qf  difierent  deno- 
minations  afi^embled  their  congregations    in  their  refpec- 
tive  places  of  v/orffiip,    and  ofi'ered  up  public  prayess  for 
the  Prefidcnt  and  people  of  the  United  States.      About 

noon 
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ooon  a  procefHon,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens, 
moved  from  the  Prefident's  houfe  to  Federal  Hall.  When 
ihey  came  within  a  fhort  diftanee  from  the  Hall,  the 
troops  form.ed  a  line  on  botl^  fides  of  the  way,  througll. 
which  Mr,  Walhington,  accoaipanied  by  the  Vice-i-*refir 
dent  Mr.  John  Aclams,  paiTcd  into  the  Senate  chamber, 
Irnmediately  after,  accompanied  by  both  hoiifes,  he  went 
into  the  gallery  fronting  Broad  ftreet,  and  before  them 
and  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  citizens,  took  the  oath  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  conftitution,  which  was  adminiftered  by 
Jl.  R.  Livingvton,  the  Chancellor  pf  the  State  of  N'ew^ 
York.  An  awful  filence  prevailed  among  the  fpeftators 
during  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  It  was  a  minute  of 
the  mpft  fublime  political  joy.  The  Chancellor  then  pro- 
cl^-imed  him  Prelident  oF  the  United  States.  This  was 
anfwered  by  the  difcharge  of  13  guns,  and  by  the  efFufi- 
ons  of  (bouts,  from  near  10,000  grateful  and  affe,ctionat,e 
hearts.  The  Prelident  bowed  moft  refpeclfully  to  ;thfe  peo- 
ple, and  the  air  refounded  again  with  their  acclamations. 
He  then  retired  to  the  Senate  chamber,  where  he  made 
the  following  fpeech  to  boch  hoafes: 

M  Fellow  Citi7.sns  cf  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Houfe  of 
ReprefentativeS' 
**  Among  the  viciffitudes  incident  jtp  life,  no  event  couid 
have  filled  me  with  greater  anxieties,  than  that  of  which 
the  notification  was  tranfmitted  by  your  order,  and  receiv- 
ed on  the  14th  day  cf  the  prefent  month.—  -  On  the 
one  hand,  I  was  fummoned  by  my  country,  whofe  voice  I 
can  never  hear  but  with  veneration  and  love,  from  a  re- 
treat which  1  had  chofen  with  the  fondefl  predilection, 
and  in  my  flattcritig  bopes,  with  an  immutable  deciiion, 
as  the  afylum  of  my  declining  years;  a  retreat  which 
was  rendered  every  day  more  necefiiiry  as  well  as  more 
dear  to  me,  by  the  addition  cf  habit  to  inclination,  and 
of  frequent  interruptions  in  my  health,  to  the  gradnal 
wade  committed  on  it  by  time,-—  On  the  otl.er  hand, 
the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  trufr  to  which  the 
voice  of  my  country  called  me,  being  fullicicnt  to  awak- 
en in  the  wifefi:  and  mofl  experienced  oF  her  citizens,  a 
diftruftful  fcrutiny  into  his  -qualifications,  could  not  but 
overwheljii  with  defpondence,  one,  who,  iidicriring  in- 
ferior 
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£cf:io''  endo'vments  from  nature,  and  unpra£lifed  in  the 
tduiies  of  civil  adminifrration,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  deficiencies.  In  this  confli^l:  of  emo- 
tions, all  1  dare  aver,  is,  that  it  has  been  my  faithful  ftu- 
dy  to  colled  my  duty  from  a  juft  appreciation  of  every 
circumftance,  by  which  it  might  be  affefted.  All  1  dare 
hope,  is,  th^t,  if  in  executing  this  talk,  I  have  been  too 
much  fwayed  by  a  grateful  rememberance  of  former  in- 
fl.mces,  or  by  an  atTedtionate  fenfibility  to  this  tranfcen- 
dant  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my  fellow  citizens;  and 
have  thence  too  little  confulted  my  incapacity  as  wdl  as 
d'.finrlinarion,  for  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  before 
me  j  my  error  will  be  palliated  by  the  motives  which  mif- 
led  me,  and  its  confequences  be  judged  by  my  country, 
with  fome  fhare  of  the  partiality  in  which  they  originated. 
"Such  being  the  impreflions  under  which  I  have  in  obe- 
dience to  the  public  fummons,  repaired  to  the  prefent 
ftatlon  ;  it  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit  in  this 
firfi-  official  a(Sl  my  fervent  fupplications  to  that  Almigh- 
ty Being  who  rules  over  the  univcrfe — who  prefides  in 
the  councils  of  nations — and  whofe  providential  aids  can 
iiipp!y  every  human  defc(rt— that  His  benedi(5tiGn  may 
conffcrate  to  the  hbeities  ^nd  happinefs  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Stares,  a  government  infl:ituted  by  ihemfelves 
for  thefe  effential  purpofes  ;  and  may  enable  every  in- 
ftrumcnt  employed  in  its  adminiftration,  to  execute  with 
fuccefs,  the  fundtions  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tender- 
ing this  liomnge  to  the  Great  Author  of  every  public  and 
private  good,  I  aflure  myfelf  that  it  exprefle.s  your  fenti- 
ments  not  lefs  than  my  own  \  nor  thofe  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens at  large,  lefs  than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound 
to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invifible  Hand,  nvhich  con- 
duces the  afiai;s  of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Every  {^>.tvi  by  which  they  have  advanced 
to  the  chara<5ler  of  an  independent  nation,  feems  to  have 
been  difiingi.ifhed  by  fome  token  of  providential  agency. 
And  in  the  in^.portant  -revolution  jufi  accompliflied  in  the 
fyfieni  of  their  united  government,  the  tranquil  deliber- 
ation?, and  voluntary  ronfent  of  fo  many  di/HniSl:  com- 
n^unitics,   from  which  the  event  has  reiulted,  cannot  be 

compared 
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compared  with  the  means  by  which  moft  governments 
have  been  cftablifhed,  withf  ut  fome  return  of  pious  gra- 
titude, along  with  an  humble  anticipation  of  the  future 
bleflings  which  the  paft  feem  to  prefage.  Thefe  refleclions 
arifing  out  of  the  prefent  crifis,  have  forced  tbemfc-lves 
too  ftrongly  on  my  mind  to  be  fupprelTed.  You  will 
join  with  me,  I  truft,  in  thinking,  that  there  are  none 
under  the  influence  of  which,  the  proceedings  of  a  new 
and  free  government  can  more  auTpicioufly  commence. 
"  By  the  article  eftablifliing  the  executive  department, 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Prefident  "  to  recommend  to 
your  confideration,  fuch  meafures  as  he  fliall  judge  ne- 
cefTary  and  expedient/*  The  circumftances  under  which 
I  now  meet  you  will  acquit  me  from  entering  into  that 
fubje<Sl,  farther  than  to  refer  to  the  great  conflitutional 
charter  under  which  you  are  alfembled,  and  which,  in 
defining  your  powers,  defignates  the  objects  to  whicli 
your  attention  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  confiftent 
with  thofe  circumftances,  and  far  more  congenial  with 
the  feelings  which  actuate  me,  to  fubftitute,  in  place  of  a 
recommendation  of  particular  meafures,  the  tribute  th*t 
is  due  to  th^  talents,  the  rectitude,  aad  the  patrioiifm 
which  adorn  the  characters  felected  to  devife  and  adopt 
them.  In  thofe  honorable  qualifications,  I  behold  the 
fureft  pledges  that  as  on  one  fide  no  local  prejudices,  or 
attachments— no  feparate  views,  nor  party  animofitics, 
will  mifdire<St  the  comprehenfive  and  equal  eye  which 
ought  to  watch  over  this  great  aflTemblagc  of  communi- 
ties and  interefts;  fo,  on  another,  that  the  foundations 
of  our  national  policy  will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immu- 
table principles  of  private  raoraliry ;  and  t]ie  p-e-emi- 
nence  of  free  government,  be  exemplified  b/  h!1  the  at- 
tributes which  can  win  the  afFeftic^ns  of  its  citizens,  and 
command  the  refpecl  of  the  world.  I  d-vell  on  this  prof- 
pe6l  with  every  fatisfaction  which  an  ardt^nt  love  for  my 
country  can  infpire.  Since  there  is  no  truth  more 
thoroughly  eflrabtifhed,  than  that  there  exifis  in  the  ceco- 
nomy  and  eourfe  of  nature,  an  indiiTolublc  union  between 
virtue  and  happinefs  ;  between  duty  and  advantage,  be- 
tween the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honeO:  and  magnanimouRi 

people- 
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people,  and  the  folic!  rewards  of  public  profperity  and' 
felicity.  Since  vve  ought  to  be  no  lefs  perfuaded  that  the 
propitious  faiitcs  of  Heaven,  can  never  be  expedled  on  a 
nation  that  difregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and 
fight,  which  Heaven  itfelf  has  ordained.  And  fince  the 
prefervation  of  the  facred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the  deftiny 
of  the  republican  m-r>del  of  government,  are  juftlycon- 
fidefed  as  deeply^  perhaps  as  finally  ilalted,  on  the  experi- 
Uicnt  entrufltd  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

**  Bclidt's  the  ordinary  objc(fts  fubniitted  to  your  care,' 
n  will  remain  with  your  jitdgment  to  decide,  how  far 
anexercife  of  the  occailonal  power  delegated  by  the  5th 
ariiclc  of  the  conftitutiun,  is  rendered  expedient  at  the 
prefent  junclure  by  the  nature  of  objections  which  have 
been  urged  againft  the  fyiiem,  or  by  the  degree  of  inqui- 
etude which  has  given  birth  to  them. 

**  Inftead  of  undertaking  particular  recornmendatibris  on' 
this  fubje(ft,  in  which  I  could  be  gitided  by  no  lights  deriv- 
ed from  official  opportunities,  1  ihall  again  give  way  to' 
my  entire  confidence  in  your  difcernment  and  purfuit  of 
the  public  good. 

*'Forl  ailure  myfelf  that  whillt  you  carefully  a\toid  every 
iteration  which  might  endanger  the  benefits  of  an  unit'- 
^d  and  effedlive  government,  or  which  ought  to  await 
the  future  lelTon  of  experience  v  a  reverence  for  thd 
^hara(Sl:erifi,ic  rights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard  foi*  the 
public  harmoiiy,  will  fufficiently  influence  yoiir  delibei*- 
ations  on  the  quellioh,  how  far  the  former  can  be  more 
i'mpregnably  fortified,  or  the  latter  be  fafely  artd  adVan- 
tageoufly   promoted. 

'*To  theorecedinpobfervations  I  have  one  to  add,  which 
will  be  moft  properly  addrelTed  to  the  Houfe  ofRe- 
prel^ntatives:  It  coficerns  myfelf,  aivd  will  therefore 
be   as  brief  as  j>oilible. 

'^^  When  I  was  firft  honored  with  a  call  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  my  country,'  then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous 
flruggle  for  its  liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  contemplat- 
ed my  duty  required,  that  1  fiiould  renounce  every  pecu- 
niary compenfatipn.  From  this  refolution  I  htlve  in  no' 
inftance  departed.  And  being  flill  under  the  impt-eflion-s 
\v'hich  produced  it,  I  mufi:  decline  as  inapplicable  to  my-, 

felf 
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"felf,  any  flbare  in  the  perfonal  emoluments,  which  may- 
be indifpenfibly  included  in  a  permanent  provifian  f  jr  the 
executive  department;  and  muft  accordingly  pray,  that 
the  pecuniary  eftimates  for  the  ftation  in  which  I  am  pla- 
ced, may,  daring  my  continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to 
fuch  actual  expenditures  as  the  public  good  may  be 
thought  to  require. 

*'  Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  fentiments,  as  they 
have  been  awakened  by  the  occafion  which  brings  us  to- 
gether---! (hall  take  my  prefent  leave;  but  not  without 
reforting  Once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human 
race,  in  humble  fupplication,  that  fince  He  has  been  plea- 
fed  to  favor  the  American  people  with  opportunities 
for  deliberating  in  perfedt  tranquillity,  and  difpofitions 
for  deciding  with  unparalleled  unanimity  on  a  form  of 
government,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  union,  and  the 
advancement  of  their  happinefs;  fo  His  Divine  blefling 
may  be  equally  confpicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the 
temperate  confultations,  and  the  wife  meafures,  on  which 
the  fuccefs  of  this  government  muft  depend." 

The  Prefident,  of  Congrefs,  then  attended  on  divine 
fervicc. 

In  the  evening  a  very  ingenious  and  fplendid  (hew  of 
fire  works  was  exhibited.  Betwixt  the  fort  and  the 
bowling  green  ftood  confpicuous,  a  fuperb  and  brilliant 
tranfparent  painting,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  port- 
rait of  the  Prelident  reprefcnted  under  the  emblem  o^ 
fortitude,  on  his  right  hand  was  juftice,  reorcfenting  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  on  his  left,  Wifdom,  rc- 
prefenting  the  houfe  of:  Reprefentatives. 

This  memorable  day  completed  the  organization  of  the 
new  conftitution.  By  this  eftabliihment  the  rifing  gene- 
ration will  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  refuU  of 
an  experiment  in  politics,  whichbefore  has  never  been  fairly 
made.  The  experience  of  former  ages,  has  given  many  me- 
lancholy proofs,  thut  popular  governments  have  feldom 
anfv/ered  in  pradlice,  to  the  theories  and  v^arm  wif^es  of 
their  admirers.  The  present  inhabitants  of  independ- 
ent America,  now  have  an  opportunity  to  wipe  off  this  af-* 
perfion,  to  aflertthedignity  of  human  nature, and  the  capa- 
city of    mankind  for  felf-govcrnmeut. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y  Citizeri 
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Citizens  of  the  United  States  !  you  have  a  well  balanced 
conftitution  eftabliflied  by  general  con'fent,  which  is  an  im^ 
provement  on  all  republican  forms  of  government  hereto- 
fore eftablifhed.  It  pofTcfTes  the  good  qualities  of  monarchy, 
but  without  its  vices.     The   v^ifdom   and   ftability  of  aa 
ariftocracy,  but  \vithout  the  infolence  of  hereditary  maf- 
ters.      The  freedonl  and   independence  of  a  popular  af- 
fembly  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  wiflies  of  the  peo- 
ple,   but    without   the  capacity  of  doing   tho^e  mifchicfs 
which  refult  from  uncontrolled   power  in   one  afTemblv. 
The  end  and  object  of  it  is  public  good.      If  you  are  not 
happy   it    will  be  your  own  fault.      No  knave  or  foof  can 
plead  an  hereditary  right   to   fport  with  your  property  or 
your  liberties.      Your  laws  and  your   lawgivers  muft  all 
proceed  from  yourfelves.      You    have  the  experience  of 
nearly  fix  thoufand  years,  to  point  om  the  rocks  on  which 
former    repuWics    have  been   daHied   to    pieces.      Learn 
Vvifdom  from    tkeir    misfortunes.      Cultivate  juflice  both, 
public  and  private.      No  government  will  or  can  endure 
which  docs  not  protecSl  the  rights   of    its  fubjciTts.      Un-^ 
lefs  fiich  efficient  regulations  are  adopted,  as  will  fecure 
property    as   well  as   liberty,    one  revolution   will   follow 
another.      Anarchy,   monai^chy  or  defpotifiu,   will  be  the 
confequerice.      By  juO:  laws  and  five  faithful  execution  of 
them,   public  add  private  creditwill  be  reftored,  and  the' 
refloration  of  credit  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  this  young 
country.      It  vtill  make  a  fund  for  agriculture,  commerce 
and    manufactures,   which    wrll    foon  enable    the  United 
States  to  claim  an  exalted  rank  among  the   na^tions  of  the 
earth.      Such  are  the  refources  of  your  country,   and  fo 
trifling  are   your  debts,    compared    v/ith    your  refources, 
that  proper  fyftems  wifely  planned  and  faithfully  executed, 
will    foon   fill  your  extenfive    territory  with  inhabitants, 
jind  give   you  the   command  of  fuch    ample  capitals,  as 
will   enable  you   to    run  the  career  of  national' greatnefs, 
with  advantages  equal  to  the  oldeft  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
What  they  h.tve  been  flowly  growing  to,  in  the  courfe  of 
near  two  ihoufand  years  you   may  hope   to   equal  within 
one  century.      If  you    continue  under  one  government, 
huilt  on  the  folid  foundations  of  public  juf.ice,    and  pub- 
lic  virtue,   there    is  no    point    of    national  greatnefs  to 
whi^U  you  inay  not  afpirc  with  a  well  founded  hope  of 

fpeedily 
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fpeedily    attaiaing  It.      Cherlfli  and  fuppoit   a  reverence 
for-government,  and  cultivate  union  between  the  Eaft  and 
the  South,  the    Atlantic   and    the    Miinffippi       Let    the 
greateft  good  of  the  greateft  numbev  be  the  pole    (in-  of 
your  public  and  private    deliberations.      Shun  wars,  they 
beget    debt,    add    to  the  common  vices  of  mir.kind,  and 
produce  others,  which  are  almoit  pecuHar  to  thcmfclvcs. 
Agriculture,     manufactures    and   commerce,    are     your 
proper   bufir^efs.       Seek    not    to    enlarge    your  terrirory 
by  Gonqueft.      It  is    already   fufficicntly   exceniiv^.     You 
have    ample    fcope    for    the   employment  of    your    molt 
a£live    minds,    in   promoting    your    own    domeftic   hap- 
pinefs.      Maintain    your    own    rights    and    let   all  others 
remain    in    quiet    poirellion    of   theirs.     Avoid   difcord, 
faction,    luxury    and    the    other  vices  which  have  been 
the    bane    of     commonwealths.       CheriiL    and    reward 
the  philolophers,  the  ilatefmen  and  the  pairiots,  who  de- 
vote their  talents  and  time  at  the  expence  of  their  private 
intereits,    to  the  toils  of  enlightening   and   direair.g  tncir 
fellow  citizens,  and  thereby  refcue   citizer-.s  and  rulers  of 
republics,  from  the  common  and  too  often  m'^rlted  charge 
ot   ingratitude.     Pra£life  induftry,  frugallry,  tciiperancc, 
moderation,  and  the  whole  lovely  train  ot- rtipubiican  vir- 
tues.     Baniih    from  your  borders   the  liquid  nre  of  the 
Weft-Indies,    which  while  it  entails   poverty  and  difeafe, 
prevents    induftry    and   foments    private    quarrels.      Ve- 
nerate   the    plough,   the    hoe,    and    all    the   implements 
of    agriculture.       Honour    the    men     who     with     their 
own  hands  maintain  their  families,  and  raiie   up  children 
who  are  inured  to  toil,    and   capable   of  defending  their 
country.      Reckon    the    neceffity    of  labour    not  among 
the   curfes,  but   the  bleffings    of  life.      Your  towns  will 
probably  e're  long  be    engulphed   in  luxury   and    cfie- 
mi.nacy.       If    your   liberties   and    future    profpects     de- 
pended   on    them,    your   career    of  liberty    v/ould  pro- 
bably  be   Ihort;   but    a   great  majority   of  your  country 
ixiuft,   and   willbe  yeomanry,   who  have  no  other  depen- 
dence than  on    Almighty    God   for  his  ufual   bleffing  <>ri 
their  daily  labour.      From  the  great  excefs  of  the  num- 
ber  of  fuch  independent    farmers  in  thclc   States,    over 

and 
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and  above  all  other  clafles  of  inhabitants,   the  long  con« 
tinuance  of  your  liberties  may  be  reafonably  prefamed. 

Let  the  haplefs  African  fleep  undiflurbed  on  his  native 
fhorc,  and  give  over  wilhing  for  the  extermination  of 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  this  land.  Univeifal  juftice 
is  univerfal  intereft.  The  moi\  enlarged  happinefs  of  one 
people,  by  no  means  requires  the  degradation  or  defrruc- 
tion  of  another.  It  would  be  more  glorious  to  civilife 
one  tribe  of  favages  than  to  exterminate  or  expel  a  fcore. 
There  is  territory  enough  for  them  and  for  you.  In- 
ftcad  of  invading  their  rights,  promote  their  happinefs, 
and  give  them  no  reafon  to  curfe  the  folly  of  their  fa^ 
thers,  who  fuffered  yours  to  fit  down  on  a  foil  which  the 
common  Parent  of  us  both  had  prcvioufly  affigned  to 
them:  but  above  all,  be  particularly  careful  that  your 
own  defcendents  do  not  degenerate  into  favages.  Dif- 
fufe  the  means  of  education,  and  particularly  of  religi- 
ous infl:ru£iion,  through  your  remoteft  fettlements.  To 
this  end,  fupport  and  i"lrcngthen  the  hi^nds  of  public 
teachers,  and  efpecially  of  worthy  clergymen.  Let  your 
voluntary  contributions  confute  the  diOionourable  pofir 
tion,  that  religion  cannot  be  fupported  but  by  compulfo^ 
ry  eftablifhmcots.  Piemember  that  there  can  be  no  po-^ 
litical  happinefs  without  liberty;  that  there  can  be  no  li- 
berty v/ithout  morality;  and  that  there  Cfin  be  no  morali- 
ty without  religion. 

It  is  now  your  turn  to  figure  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  annals  of  the  wc/rld.  You  poilVfs  a  country 
•\vhich  in  lefs  than  a  century  will  probably  contain  fifty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  You  have,  with  a  great  expencc 
of  blood  and  rreafure,  refcued  yourfelves  and  your  pofte^ 
lily  from  the  domi nation  of  Europe.  Perfe<St  the  good 
work  you  have  began,  by  forming  fuch  arrangements  and 
inftitutions  as  bid  fair  for  enfuring  to  the  prefent  and  fu- 
ture generations  the  blefiings  for  which  you  have  fuc- 
cef^fuUy  contended. 

May  the    Almighty   Ruler  of  the  Univerfe,    who  has 

raifed  you  to  Independence,  and  given  you  a  place  among 

'         the  nations  of  the  earth,   make  the  American  Revolution 

an  Era  in   the  hiftory  of  the  world,  remarkable   for  the 

riogreffive  incrcafc  of  human  happinefs! —  An 
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